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The September Review 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is one 
of several important Bureau of Labor 
Statistics measures of what can be 
termed business costs. That is, as John 
W. Ruser points out in his article, it is 
“an indicator of cost pressures within 
companies that could lead to price infla- 
tion for finished goods and service.” 
The article goes on to describe the wage 
and salary payments and the wide range 
of benefit costs counted, the raw data 
collection process, and the statistical 
calculations underlying the index. It 
also includes analyses of the index’s 
behavior over the business cycle and 
other characteristics of the data series. 

Jane Waldfogel submits a careful 
analysis of two surveys conducted for the 
Department of Labor on the impacts of 
the Family and Medical Leave Act 
(FMLA). She reports, among other find- 
ings of the survey, that about 16 percent 
of employees took leave for family or 
medical reasons in 2000, and that only 
about 10 percent of employers perceived 
a noticeable negative impact of the pro- 
gram on business profitability or growth. 

R. Jason Faberman takes advantage 
of the Longitudinal Database (LDB), a 
relatively new tool developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, to investigate 
the dynamics of employment in the Bal- 
timore and Washington metropolitan ar- 
eas. The LDB contains quarterly employ- 
ment and wage data for nearly all estab- 
lishments in the United States. The 
comprehensive coverage of the data- 
base allowed Faberman to focus on two 
metropolitan areas and the longitudinal 
nature of the files allowed him to decom- 
pose job flows into their component 
parts. By using these characteristics of 
the data, he is able to conclude, “These 
findings shed an intriguing new light on 
the employment dynamics observed 
within metropolitan areas: not only is job 
growth higher in the suburbs, but job 
turnover is as well.” 
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Effects of events 
of September 11 


The events of September 11, 2001, re- 
sulted in a tragic loss of life and signifi- 
cant disruptions to workers in the local 
affected economies. In Lower Manhat- 
tan, about 368,000 persons worked 
within a few blocks of the World Trade 
Center, more than a half-million worked 
within the area cordoned off by emer- 
gency officials as they responded to the 
attack, and about 700,000 in a slightly 
larger area of the southern quarter of 
the island. 

The immediate statistical impact of 
this attack, however, was small relative 
to the number of people who were af- 
fected. In the Current Employment Sta- 
tistics survey of establishments, the ref- 
erence period is the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th of the month. Workers em- 
ployed for any portion are counted as 
employed. Nearly all pay periods includ- 
ing the 12th began prior to the day of 
the attack. Thus, it is likely that the 
events of September 11 had little effect 
on September’s overall employment 
count. 

To the extent that potential jobseekers 
were unable or unwilling to search for 
work in the aftermath of the events of Sep- 
tember | 1, unemployment estimates could 
have been affected in the Current Popula- 
tion Survey of households. Because the 
reference period for job search is any time 
during the 4 weeks ending September 15, 
however, the effect on unemployment ap- 
pears to have been limited. 

The employment and unemployment 
effects of the September 11 attacks are 
more likely to begin to register by the 
time data for October become available 
in November. We cannot be sure, how- 
ever, that we will be able to completely 
disentangle these effects from other in- 
fluences in the economy. Additional in- 
formation and links to program-specific 
fact sheets can be found at: 

http:/Awww.bls.gov/blsimpac.htm 
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Women narrow earnings 
gap by degrees 


At all levels of education, women fared 
better than men did with respect to earn- 
ings growth between 1979 and 2000. 
Earnings for women with college de- 
grees have increased 30.4 percent since 
1979 on an inflation-adjusted basis, 
while those of male college graduates 
rose only 16.7 percent. 

Inflation-adjusted earnings for 
women with a high school diploma ad- 
vanced 2.9 percent between 1979 and 
2000, while earnings for male high 
school graduates fell 12.9 percent. 
Among those with some college or an 
associate degree, women’s earnings 
were up 8.2 percent, while men’s were 
down 4.1 percent. 

Although both women and men 
without a high school diploma have ex- 
perienced a decline in inflation-adjusted 
earnings since 1979, women’s earnings 
fell significantly less—a drop of 9.8 per- 
cent, compared with a 26.7-percent drop 
for men. More information can be found 
in Highlights of Women’s Earnings in 
2000, BLS Report 952. 


Midwesterners most likely 
to have job 


The proportion of the population with 
jobs was the highest in the Midwest in 
1999. Among Midwesterners, 67.3 per- 
cent of the population was employed 
on average in 1999. The percentages for 
the other three regions were clustered 
within a narrow range: 64.3 percent of 
those in the West were employed, 63.2 
percent in the South, and 62.5 percent 
in the Northeast. In the Nation as a 
whole, 64.3 percent of the population 
had jobs. Additional information is 
available from Geographic Profile of 
Employment and Unemployment, 1999 
(BLS Bulletin 2537). C] 
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The Employment Cost Index: 


what is if? 


Understanding the characteristics of the Employment 
Cost Index aids in identifying the cost pressures 
measured by this important Government statistic— 
pressures that often lead to inflation in the price 


of goods and services 


Vhe Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the change in the price of 
labor, defined as compensation per em- 

ployee hour worked. Closely watched by many 

economists, the ECI is an indicator of cost pres- 
sures within companies that could lead to price 
inflation for finished goods and services. The in- 
dex measures changes in the cost of compensa- 
tion not only for wages and salaries, but also for 
an extensive list of benefits. As a fixed-weight, or 

Laspeyres, index, the ECI controls for changes 

occurring over time in the industrial-occupational 

composition of employment. 

This article provides a broad overview of the 
ECI. Beginning with how the data for the index are 
collected and how the index is calculated, the dis- 
cussion draws attention to some of the underlying 
challenges that are involved in calculating such a 
complex statistic: What types of data should, ide- 
ally, be collected? What data are collected under 
nonideal conditions? and How are infrequent pay- 
ments handled? Then, the article addresses a vari- 
ety of questions that have been raised about the 
behavior and efficacy of the ECI: How does the 
index behave over the business cycle? Is it, like the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI), affected by “substitu- 
tion bias”? Does the ECI capture emerging forms of 
compensation, such as hiring and retention bo- 
nuses and stock options? and, finally, How does 
employer cost relate to employee value? 


Collection of Eci data 


The ECI is computed from compensation cost data 
collected from a sample of jobs within sampled 


business establishments and government opera- 
tions. (In what follows, business establishments 
and government operations will collectively be 
called “establishments.”) The data are weighted 
to represent the universe of establishments and 
occupations in the nonfarm private sector and in 
State and local governments. The ECI sample, 
and hence the estimates derived from it, exclude 
Federal, private-household, and unpaid family 
workers, as well as self-employed individuals 
and owners of establishments. 

The ECI sample is currently drawn in three stages 
as part of the larger National Compensation Sur- 
vey. First, sample geographic areas are selected by 
dividing the United States into primary sampling 
units.'_ Second, a sample of business establish- 
ments and State and local government operations 
is selected from within each primary sampling unit 
that is chosen. Third, a BLS data collector visits 
each establishment in the sample (the first visit is 
termed “‘initiation”), asks for a list of employees, 
and then collects a sample from this list, using pre- 
determined rules. The employees making up the 
sample represent jobs that enter into calculations 
of the EcI. Techniques in which the probability of 
being selected for the sample is proportional to size 
are used at all stages of sampling, which means 
that larger geographic areas, larger establishments, 
and jobs with more employees have a higher prob- 
ability of appearing in the survey. However, smaller 
areas, establishments, and jobs appear as well. For 
a fixed sample size, variances of estimates tend to 
be smaller under this kind of sampling than under 
simple random sampling. 

Establishments and jobs within them remain in 
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the ECI sample for approximately 5 years, contributing data ev- 
ery quarter for the pay period that includes the 12th day of the 
survey months: March, June, September, and December.” Data 
on the cost of compensation are collected for all employees in 
sampled jobs. After the initial personal visit, quarterly reports 
are normally collected by mail or telephone by economists lo- 
cated in BLS regional offices. During the time a job remains in the 
ECI sample, data are collected on all incumbents in the job, even 
through changes in incumbency. Because the ECI does not fol- 
low changes in compensation costs for individual workers, the 
average wage and salary of a job may vary over time as the 
composition of incumbents varies (for example, when the tenure 
of incumbents changes with the business cycle). 

Due to business closings, the elimination of jobs, and the 
refusal of respondents to participate further in the survey, some 
establishments and some jobs drop out of the sample, an event 
termed “attrition.” To reduce the burden on respondents, re- 
build the attrition-depleted sample, and keep the sample current 
with the changing economy, establishments in the sample are 
replaced in a procedure termed “sample replacement.” Replace- 
ment of ECI samples was begun in 1981, and the method for 
replacement has differed over time. From 1986 until 1997, all of 
the establishments within designated groups of industries were 
replaced at the same time, with different industry groups re- 
placed in different years. This approach had the disadvantage 
that the samples for some industries were older than those for 
other industries, which was a problem because the sample of 
jobs can become unrepresentative over time.’ 

Since 1997, when the Bureau began integrating the ECI into 
the National Compensation Survey, replacement samples have 
become cross-area and cross-industry samples, meaning that 
each replacement sample is now nationally representative. 
The sample is divided into five approximately equal groups 
that are replaced every 5 years. Such a replacement scheme 
has an advantage over the previous scheme in respect of 
maintaining the currency of the sample. The new replacement- 
group data contain information about the changing workforce 
that may be used to adjust the sampling weights of the older, 
less representative, replacement groups. Alternatively, it may 
be possible to weight more heavily the data from the more 
recent and more representative replacement groups. The Bu- 
reau will conduct research to determine which approach holds 
more promise for maintaining an up-to-date survey. 

The sample size at any time depends on the size of the initial 
sample, its age, the rate of sample attrition, and sample replace- 
ments. The size of the ECI sample has varied over time. Recently, 
the sample has begun to grow from a realignment of compensa- 
tion survey resources. The sample is expected to continue to 
grow, both from this realignment and from a budget increase. As 
of June 2001, 7,365 private-industry establishments provided 
data on about 31,100 occupations, while 790 State and local 
government operations afforded data on about 3,800 occupa- 
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tions. Current plans call for expanding the gross sample to 18,000 
units, although the usable sample is expected to be at least 25 
percent smaller, as some units fail to respond and others are 
found to be out of business or out of the scope of the survey. 


Collection of wage and benefit data 


At least two approaches could be taken to measuring an 
employer's costs for employee compensation. One focuses 
on past expenditures—that is, the actual money an employer 
spent on compensation during a specified time, usually the 
past year. The other focuses on estimating current costs— 
current wages and salaries and the cost of benefits under 
current plan provisions and under participation in the plan at 
its initiation or at another point in time. BLS data collectors are 
instructed to capture data in accordance with the second ap- 
proach (termed the “‘rate-and-usage” approach), although at 
times circumstances require the collection of data on past 
expenditures instead. 

The ECI captures the change in employers’ costs for wages, 
salaries, and 20 different benefits classed into six categories. 
Wages and salaries are defined as the hourly straight-time wage 
rate or, for workers not paid on an hourly basis, straight-time 
earnings divided by the corresponding scheduled hours. 
Straight-time wage and salary rates are total earnings before 
payroll deductions, including production bonuses, incentive 
earnings, commission payments, and cost-of-living adjustments. 
Other supplemental cash payments are considered benefits. 

The benefits covered by the ECI include the following: 


¢ Paid leave—vacations, holidays, sick leave, and other leave; 


* Other supplemental cash payments—premium pay for work 
in addition to the regular work schedule (for example, over- 
time pay and pay for working weekends and holidays), 
shift differentials, and nonproduction bonuses, such as 
lump-sum payments provided in lieu of wage increases; 


¢ Insurance benefits—life, health, short-term disability, and 
long-term disability insurance; 


° Retirement and savings benefits—employers’ payments 
into defined-benefit and defined-contribution plans, includ- 
ing Employee Stock Ownership Plans (ESOP’s); 


° Legally required benefits—Social Security, Federal and 
State unemployment insurance, workers’ compensation in- 
surance, and Medicare; 


Other benefits—severance pay and payment into supple- 
mental unemployment plans. 


All costs of benefits are converted to an hourly basis by di- 
viding the annual cost of benefits by annual hours worked. 
The information needed to calculate the cost of benefits 
according to rate and usage depends on the specific ben- 
efit plan. The discussion that follows shows how rate and 


usage information is used to calculate costs. 


Vacations. To calculate the cost of vacations, at initiation 
data are collected on (1) vacation provisions by length of 
service, (2) the distribution of workers in the sampled occupa- 
tion by length of service, and (3) the number of paid hours per 
vacation day. For example, suppose that there are 10 workers 
in a sampled job and that 5 have fewer than 5 years of service 
with the company and 5 have more than 5 years. Suppose 
further that the company's vacation plan allows 10 days of 
vacation for workers with under 5 years of service and 15 
days of vacation for those with 5 or more years of service. 
Suppose also that each vacation day has 8 hours and is paid 
at the straight-time rate of $10 per hour. Finally, suppose that 
the total hours worked equal 2,000 per worker. Then the aver- 
age number of vacation days taken by all workers in the 
sampled job is 12.5, and the cost of vacations is* 


12.5 days x 8 hours x $10 
2,000 


In contrast to vacation time, the calculation of which is based 
on assuming that all vacation hours are taken, the cost of sick 
leave is based on actual usage at the time of initiation. 


= $0.50 per hour worked. 


Health insurance. Suppose that a health insurance plan is 
offered to all employees in the sampled job, but only 9 of 10 
_ participate in the plan at initiation. The monthly premium, paid 
entirely by the company, is $120 per participating employee. 
Each employee works 2,000 hours. The annualized current cost 
per employee is the monthly premium, times 12 months, times 
0.9. (Recall that one employee does not participate.) The annual- 
ized current cost is divided by 2,000 to yield the current cost per 
hour: 


12 x $120 x.9 
2,000 


For vacations and health insurance, information on eligibility 
and participation in benefit plans is collected at initiation. The 
information includes the distribution of workers by length of 
service (used to determine the average number of vacation days 
taken by employees) and the fraction of workers participating in 
health insurance. When costs per hour worked for these ben- 
efits are calculated in subsequent quarters to measure the 
change in the cost of the benefits, the same eligibility and par- 
ticipation rates are assumed as at initiation. Holding these val- 
ues constant for a sampled job eliminates the effects of shifts in 
the composition of the workforce on the measurement of cost 
changes. (For example, it eliminates the effect of a changing 
distribution of length of service, as might occur over a business 
cycle.) 

The policy of holding usage of benefits fixed over the pe- 
riod that a job remains in the ECI extends to all benefits for 


= $0.65 per hour worked. 


which rate and usage data are collected.> In particular, the 
policy applies to overtime, so that the ECI is calculated on the 
assumption that a fixed number of overtime hours are worked 
in each quarter (equal to the amount observed in the initiation 
quarter). The implications of this policy with respect to over- 
time are discussed in a later section. 

In only one instance is usage information updated when 
the cost of benefits is based on rate and usage data: when the 
benefit plan changes. For example, if a new set of health insur- 
ance plans were offered, or if the provisions of existing plans 
were changed, then new information would be collected on 
the number of participants in each plan, and the cost of health 
insurance would be calculated on the basis of the price of the 
new plans and the new distribution of participation. Another 
example of a change in benefit plan in which new information 
on usage of benefits would be collected is when the overtime 
premium changes. In this case, new information would be col- 
lected on overtime hours worked. 


The two data collection approaches 


As stated in the previous section, the Bureau has a prefer- 
ence for collecting ECI data in the form of rate and usage over 
data collected as expenditures. There are several reasons for 
this preference: 


¢ The aim of the ECI is to measure the current cost of hiring 
labor services. Past expenditures may reflect different 
wages or benefit plans than currently exist. 


¢ The ECI seeks to hold benefit usage constant when plan 
provisions remain constant. Usage is probably not held 
constant in expenditure data. 


¢ The rate-and-usage approach usually permits the calcula- 
tion of separate costs for each occupation in an establish- 
ment. An expenditure may yield just one cost for the 
establishment, requiring the costs to be prorated among 
occupations. Note, however, that it may be possible to ob- 
tain expenditure data for the specific jobs sampled. 


¢ Expenditures may include unwanted costs that can be dif- 
ficult to exclude from the survey because the respondent 
does not know whether they are included and what the 
amounts may be. For example, a life insurance expenditure 
might include life insurance costs for retirees. 


The presumption, then, is that collecting data in the form 
of rates and usage renders the data more likely to be specific 
to the sampled job and to pertain to the current period. In 
reality, BLS data collectors sometimes cannot obtain rate and 
usage information for the sampled job. In that case, they 
must either fall back on rate and usage information for a 
broader occupational group or obtain expenditure data for the 
job or for a broader occupational group. 
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Often, a data collector may be able to obtain some rate or 
usage information for a benefit at the job level, but must gather 
other information for calculating the benefit’s cost for an aggre- 
gation higher than the job. In the case of benefits that are avail- 
able on a companywide basis, obtaining costs per hour from an 
aggregation higher than the job may be perfectly reasonable. 
Other times, applying higher level information to the sampled 
job is a necessary approximation. As an illustration of these 
points, consider an establishment that offers just one health 
insurance plan. The cost per participant for the plan probably 
does not vary across jobs in the establishment, so that the costs 
per participant at the company level are the same as they would 
be for the workers in a sampled job. What may differ, however, is 
the level of participation in different jobs. A data collector might 
not be able to obtain this usage information for the sampled job 
and might instead need to rely on participation rates for the 
company as a whole.° 

Tables 1 and 2 show the sources of data in the ECI for 
March 2000 for several major types of benefit. The tables are 
based on an unedited code designating the source of the 
data, so the estimates should be accepted cautiously. Never- 
theless, the tables give a sense of the source of data. Table 1 
shows that there were about 30,300 sampled jobs in the data- 
base, including refusals and instances in which the plan ex- 
ists, but costs are unavailable. Refusals accounted for about 
5 percent of all sampled jobs on a weighted basis, while the 
percentage of jobs for which the plan existed, but costs were 
unavailable, ranged from about 9 percent to 23 percent. For 
the benefits listed in the table, costs were collected or there 
was no plan (which we know with certainty had zero cost) 
between 72 percent and 86 percent of the time (weighted). 

For those jobs for which cost data were collected, table 2 
shows how often rate and usage information was available for 
the specific job, how often rate and usage information was 
available for an aggregation of jobs, and how often some other 
source of data was used. When data elements from several dif- 
ferent sources are used to generate a benefit cost for a job, the 
“poorest” of the data elements indicates the source. That is, for 


Cost data collected in the Eci, by type of benefit, March 2000 


a given job, if rate and usage data for that job were mixed with 
expenditure data for an aggregation of jobs, then the benefit 
cost would be coded as coming from expenditure data. The cat- 
egory titled “other sources of data” includes both cases in 
which data were “estimated” and a small percentage of cases in 
which the data source was not recorded.’ “Estimated” data 
represent situations in which at least one data element used to 
calculate a cost had to be estimated by the respondent. “Esti- 
mated” data may still be high in quality, as hard data might 
account for the majority of the elements in a cost calculation. 

Table 2 also shows that rate and usage data for the specific 
job were most often available for holidays (93.0 percent) and 
vacation leave (85.9 percent). In contrast, rate and usage data 
for the specific job were available only 33.7 percent of the 
time for sick leave, which often comes from other sources. A 
closer examination of the data indicates that sick leave data 
are often “estimated.” 

The central point is that BLS data collectors attempt to ob- 
tain cost information that is as close to the sampled job and as 
close to the reference period as possible. However, limitations 
in the data available from the respondent necessitate compro- 
mises in what is collected. 


Infrequent payments 


Many forms of compensation are paid out relatively smoothly 
over time or exist as part of a well-specified benefit package, 
so that their costs can be easily associated with the reference 
period. The most obvious example of this is hourly wages, 
which are paid for labor services in the reference period. Even 
a schedule of paid holidays (which are not necessarily taken 
during the reference period) can be viewed as part of a com- 
pensation package that exists during the reference period, 
and its annualized hourly costs can be attributed to that pe- 
riod. But some components of compensation, such as bo- 
nuses, are paid infrequently (less than quarterly), and whether 
and how much will be paid in the future is uncertain. This 
uncertainty raises the question of how these payments should 


{In percent] 
J 
Defined- Defined- A + ‘ 
Cost data contribution benefit eeepc sco voor nas 

nerecn eenion leave leave leave 
a 
Number of sampled jobs (unweighted) ............... 30,269 30,269 30,269 30,269 30,269 30,269 | 
M0) eer cree cee eae eens aed 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No plantsacie. Gare aces enna. Silks 59.1 22.8 16.9 20.9 23.2 
Cost data collected ..........cceceeeeee 30.1 26.9 54.2 68.3 58.5 49.1 | 
Plan exists, cost unavailable 13.4 8.9 18.1 10.2 16.0 22.8 | 
Retligaloye teens ee een ieee et ae 5.1 51 5.0 47 4.6 4.9 


Note: Percentages are based on weighted data. 
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Table 2. Type of cost data collected in the Eci, by type of benefit, March 2000 


be incorporated into the ECI. 

One approach is to associate infrequent payments solely with 
the quarter in which they are paid. For example, holiday bonuses 
paid in December could be associated with the ECI covering the 
December quarter. To the extent that infrequent payments tend 
to be made by most employers around the same time (such as 
the end of the year), this treatment creates spikes in the non- 
seasonally adjusted index. However, these spikes could be re- 
moved in the seasonally adjusted ECI. In that case, only un- 
usual bonus payments would move the seasonally adjusted 
index. 

The ECI treats infrequent payments differently. Costs for 
an infrequent payment are included in the quarter in which the 
payment is made and in each subsequent quarter, until a new 
payment is made. For example, if a $500 bonus were paid in 
December 2000 and a $600 bonus were paid in December 2001, 
then $500 would appear in the ECI data for December 2000 and 
March, June, and September of 2001, and $600 would appear 
in the December 2001 data. 

One rationale for the ECI approach to infrequent payments 
applies the logic used for costing holidays. Bonuses are part 
of a total compensation package that an employee anticipates 
receiving and an employer anticipates paying. So the future 
costs of bonuses are associated with the reference quarter in 
the same way that the costs of holidays are annualized and 
associated with each quarter. But what makes the case of a 
bonus more difficult is that the amount of the payment may 
not be the same in the future, nor might an employee even be 
given a bonus at all. Accordingly, using the past bonus 
amount in each future quarter might be viewed as substitut- 
ing a proxy for the uncertain future payment. 

The ECI approach of carrying the bonus amount forward 
eliminates the spikes that would be induced if these payments 
were incorporated into the ECI only in the quarter in which 
they were paid. Thus, the approach obviates the need for 
seasonal adjustment. In the early years of the survey, this 
approach may have served as a means of seasonally adjust- 


{In percent] 
Defined- Defined- . : 
Type of cost data contribution benefit Health Holiday Vacation Sick 
pension pension insurance leave leave leave 
Number of sampled jobs with cost data 
collected (unweighted) ...............cccssesccsecseseeees 11,256 9,108 17,407 21,224 17,549 14,237 
BI Oa sie oe cae oes aah oteicas Sat echt s aicccne ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Rate and usage for— 
Specific job sssesecnneeneensecnenenessnecsneennecnnesneenseeny : 44.8 58.2 ops) 93.0 85.9 33.7 
Agreqgation Of jObSicc.....4.5 tk ee 7.8 1.9 10.7 3 1.6 9.9 
Expenditures for— 
SSPOCIIC TOD Seen at ee tesctertasscctcnsees eae teet acess | ss) af 4 .0 .0 0 
IAQQrOGaliOn Of sjODS ee weer ee 31.4 32.9 23.3 9 Vets 25) 
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ing the data, when available time series were insufficient to 
allow the analyst to use formal seasonal adjustment tech- 
niques. Such a rationale is no longer applicable, as there are 
now ample quarters of data to permit seasonal adjustment. A 
disadvantage of the ECI approach is that it is more difficult to 
attribute cost increases to the quarter in which they occur. As 
noted earlier, the approach also implicitly assumes that infre- 
quent payments will persist into the future when, in fact, they 
may not. Which way is the best to incorporate infrequent 
payments into the index is currently under review. 


Calculating the Ec! 


In calculating the national ECI for compensation costs, as well 
as many of the ECI’s subindexes, the myriad wage and com- 
pensation cost quotes for individual jobs must be aggregated 
into a single number. The aggregation process involves two 
key steps. The discussion that follows describes the process 
in general terms; mathematical details appear in Appendix A, 
and a numerical example is given in Appendix B.® 

Each private-sector establishment surveyed for the ECi is 
placed within | of 72 industry groupings (largely two-digit 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) industries), and each 
job surveyed is placed within 1 of 10 major occupation groups, 
forming 720 private-sector cells.’ Further, 19 State and local 
industry groups form 190 public-sector cells (19 industries 
times 10 major occupational groups). Each job quote in the 
survey falls within exactly | of these 910 cells. The first step in 
the calculation of the ECI involves aggregating the data for all 
of the job quotes within a cell in order to obtain an average for 
each cell. The second step involves aggregating across cell 
averages to obtain the ECI. 

Consider first the second step in the calculation. The ECI is 
designed to indicate how the average compensation costs of 
employers would have changed over time if the industrial- 
occupational composition of employment had not changed 
from a designated base period. Thus, the ECI is calculated as 
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the weighted sum of the changes in compensation costs for 
all industry-occupation cells, where the weighting factor for 
each cell is its share of total labor compensation in the base 
period. An index calculated with the use of base-period 
weights in this fashion is termed a Laspeyres index. Since 
March 1995, 1990 employment counts from the BLS Occupa- 
tional Employment Survey have been used to calculate the 
base-period weights for ECI cells.'° 

Now consider the first step in the calculation of the ECI, 
namely, the estimation of the mean change in compensation 
costs for each industry-occupation cell. The simplest way to 
estimate this change for any cell between period 0 (the base 
period) and period ¢ (the reference period) would be to compare 
average compensation for that cell in the base and reference 
periods. But because the ECI sample changes over time due to 
replacement, this involves comparing averages across jobs that 
might not be strictly comparable. For example, a given cell in the 
base period might include compensation costs for an urban plan- 
ner, while the same cell in the reference period might include 
compensation costs for an economist who replaced the urban 
planner in the sample. 

Accordingly, to ensure that changes in compensation costs 
are compared across comparable jobs, the ECI takes an approach 
different from that mentioned in the previous paragraph. To start, 
the mean change in a cell's compensation cost between period 0 
and period | is estimated as the ratio of the average compensa- 
tion for that cell’s jobs in period | to that in period 0. Average 
compensation in each period is calculated as the weighted arith- 
metic average of compensation costs for each job in the cell, 
where the weights are sampling weights that are roughly equal 
to the inverse of the probability of being selected for the sample. 
To ensure that this estimate is not affected by a change in the 
sample, only those jobs that are in the sample in both periods are 
used in the calculation. A similar procedure is utilized to calcu- 
late the mean change in compensation between periods | and 2, 
between periods 2 and 3, and so on. The change in mean com- 
pensation from period 0 to period ¢ for a given industry-occupa- 
tion cell is then calculated as the product of the individual per- 
period changes. 


Alternative index formulas 


The Laspeyres formula used to calculate the ECI is but one 
index formula that could be used to measure employment cost 
changes. Previous research on the CPI—also a Laspeyres in- 
dex—suggests that the form of the index may matter. Thus, an 
important question is whether the estimated growth of em- 
ployment costs depends on the particular index formula cho- 
sen or whether the EC! is largely insensitive to the form of the 
index. Research suggests that the latter is the case. 

Before discussing alternatives to the Laspeyres formula, it 
is important to stress that the current ECI is not a pure 
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Laspeyres index. An important feature of Laspayres indexes 
is that they hold constant the market basket of commodities 
(labor in the ECI, goods and services in the CPI) at the base 
period. Over time, market baskets change in composition, so 
that the fixed base-period market basket becomes less rel- 
evant in describing the current period. The ECI deals with this 
issue by updating the base-period employment distribution 
infrequently.'' In June 1986 and March 1995, new employment 
distributions were used to calculate current employment cost 
changes. The new distributions were introduced into the cal- 
culation of the index by taking the previous period’s index 
value, calculated with the use of the old base-period employ- 
ment distribution, and multiplying it by the reference-period 
cost change, calculated with the use of the new employment 
distribution. This new distribution becomes the source of new 
base-period weights for all future quarters, until yet another 
employment distribution is introduced. 

Rather than constructing indexes by means of base-period 
weights, other indexes can be calculated by using other 
weighting schemes. A Paasche index, for example, uses refer- 
ence-period quantities to aggregate the price changes for cells. 
Thus, if the ECI were computed as a Paasche index, it would 
be calculated as the weighted sum of the changes in compen- 
sation costs for all of the industry-occupation job cells, where 
the weighting factor for each cell is the cell’s share of total 
compensation in the reference period. A Paasche index for 
employment costs answers the question, “How would em- 
ployment costs have risen over time if employment had al- 
ways been distributed among industries and occupations as 
they are in the reference period?” 

It would make no difference whether reference- or base-pe- 
riod employment distributions were used to calculate an em- 
ployment cost index if the pay of all jobs rose at the same rate. 
But this is not the case, so which index rises faster depends on 
which index weights jobs with faster compensation cost growth 
more heavily. Economic theory predicts the relative sizes of the 
Laspeyres and Paasche indexes. Consider first an example from 
consumer theory. Suppose that consumers consume both ham- 
burger and steak, and suppose that the price of steak rises faster 
than that of hamburger. Then economic theory predicts that 
consumers will consume more hamburgers and less steak over 
time. That is, they will tend to substitute hamburger for steak. 
This substitution effect implies that in the reference period a 
Laspeyres index of price increase will tend to be larger than a 
Paasche index, because the base-period consumption pattern 
(used for the Laspeyres index) is more heavily weighted toward 
the commodity (steak) whose price is rising the fastest. By con- 
trast, the Paasche index weights the price increase for hamburger 
(the price of which has risen more slowly) more heavily. 

Theoretically, substitution bias may also affect the relative 
values of Laspeyres and Paasche indexes for compensation 
costs. Suppose that a hospital hired both nursing aides and 


nurses, and suppose further that the pay of nurses increased 
faster than that of nursing aides. Then the hospital might tend to 
substitute nursing aides for nurses, using the aides to perform 
the less technical duties formerly conducted by the nurses. Be- 
cause fewer nurses and more nursing aides are employed in the 
reference period than in the base period, the Paasche index will 
give greater weight to the group of workers with the slower 
growing compensation costs. Thus, the Paasche index will indi- 
cate slower compensation cost growth than the Laspeyres in- 
dex, due to a substitution effect. By ignoring this substitution 
effect, the Laspeyres index will tend to overstate employers’ 
labor costs in the reference period, while the Paasche index, 
weighting the cells with slower rising compensation costs more 
heavily, will tend to overstate employers’ labor costs in the base 
period." 

Because economic theory predicts that the Laspeyres index 
tends to overstate increases in labor costs, whereas the Paasche 
index tends to understate them, it might seem sensible to take an 
average of the two indexes. In fact, the Fisher ideal does pre- 
cisely that, being a geometric average of the Laspeyres and the 
Paasche indexes.'* Another index similar in spirit is the Tornqvist 
index. In the context of employment costs, it is a weighted geo- 
metric mean of cell cost changes, where the weights are the 
average shares of spending on the various types of labor in the 
base and reference periods. (See Appendix A for a mathematical 
treatment of all of these indexes.) 

What is the empirical evidence regarding the impact of sub- 
_ stitution effects on indexes? Ana Aizcorbe and Patrick Jackman’s 
research on the CPI suggested that, by ignoring the substitu- 
tion effect, the CPI overstated the annual increase in the cost of 
living by about 0.2 percent per year for the period 1982-91." But 
the evidence for compensation cost growth is very different. A 
study by Michael Lettau, Mark Loewenstein, and Aaron 
Cushner showed that the ECI is not very sensitive to the choice 
of index.!° Furthermore, contrary to the predicted impact of sub- 
stitution, the growth in compensation costs for the Paasche 
index was slightly higher than for the Laspeyres (0.12 percent 
per year over the period from September 1981 to December 1994). 

The explanation for the apparently contradictory result for 
compensation costs is that factors other than a substitution 
effect are at work. One hypothesis is that over the period stud- 
ied by Lettau, Loewenstein, and Cushner—the 1980s and the 
first half of the 1990s—employment in goods-producing indus- 
tries (particularly manufacturing) declined, while employment in 
service-producing industries increased. At the same time, pay in 
service-producing industries grew faster than in goods-pro- 
ducing industries. The movement in pay and employment in 
favor of the service sector reflects a growing demand for 
labor in that sector relative to the goods-producing sector. 
The Paasche index, which gives greater weight to service 
sector employment, weights the faster growing service sector 
pay more heavily than the Laspeyres index does. 


While the research of Lettau, Loewenstein, and Cushner does 
show this interesting pattern, it also shows that the ECI is rela- 
tively insensitive to the method of weighting changes in com- 
pensation costs and, hence, the particular index that is used. 
This insensitivity is probably due to the fact that employment 
shares change slowly over time, so that the weights of the vari- 
ous indexes are not dramatically different. 

In response to interest from users, the Bureau intends to re- 
lease a variety of indexes in addition to the Laspeyres index. 


Variable pay and stock options 


Some analysts believe that compensation practices are un- 
dergoing marked changes, with a growing emphasis on more 
variable forms of pay.'® This trend purportedly includes greater 
reliance on bonuses and stock options. If there is such a trend, 
how is it reflected in the ECI? 

The ECI captures many forms of variable pay that supplement 
straight-time wages and salaries, including overtime pay, shift 
differentials, and cash bonuses. The latter are classified as ei- 
ther production or nonproduction bonuses. Production bonuses 
are cash payments that are linked to a worker's own production 
through a formula such as a sales commission or piecework rate. 
They are included in the wage and salary component of the ECI. 
Nonproduction bonuses include a wide variety of other cash 
payments: yearend or holiday bonuses, lump-sum bonuses paid 
in lieu of wage increases, profit-sharing bonuses, contract-sign- 
ing bonuses, and bonuses paid to retain incumbent employ- 
ees.'’? These payments, which in some cases can be relatively 
large, are included in the benefits component of the ECI. Until 
June 2000, the ECI excluded hiring bonuses paid to induce an 
individual to accept employment and referral bonuses paid to 
employees for recommending an applicant who is hired by the 
company. The ECI now includes these bonuses as well. 

The ECI currently excludes compensation in the form of 
stock options. Traditionally, the incidence of payment in the 
form of stock options has been low, and stock options were 
not believed to have the potential to affect the ECI greatly. 
However, in light of the apparent growing use of this form of 
compensation, the Bureau fielded a nationally representative 
survey to determine the incidence of new stock option grants 
in 1999. The survey, of about 2,100 establishments, was fielded 
between February and June of 2000. 

The results of the survey showed that 1.7 percent of all 
private-industry employees and 5.3 percent of employees in 
publicly held companies received new stock option grants in 
1999. As expected, grants were more prevalent among higher 
paid employees (12.9 percent of all employees earning $75,000 
or more), larger establishments, and certain industrial sectors— 
the highest being publicly held durable-goods-manufactur- 
ing establishments (14 percent of employees) and publicly 
held companies in finance, insurance, and real estate (13.9 
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percent of employees). While the generally low incidence of 
stock option grants suggests that the overall ECI might be 
little affected by the omission of stock options, the same might 
not be the case for high-incidence sectors. Among current 
BLS research projects is a study examining the feasibility of 
conducting a survey of employers’ costs of stock options. 

Capturing the cost of stock options in the ECI is problematic, 
as they do not lend themselves to easy measurement with cur- 
rently available data. In the United States, two major types of 
stock options have emerged: incentive stock options and 
nonqualified stock options. These two types of options differ in 
tax treatment and, therefore, also in whether and, if so, when 
they are captured in administrative data systems. The most 
prevalent stock option is the nonqualified one. When such an 
option is exercised, an employee incurs a tax liability equal to the 
difference between the market and exercise prices. For tax pur- 
poses, this difference is reported as wages and salaries. At the 
same time, the company takes a tax deduction of the same mag- 
nitude for employee compensation. The company does not need 
to report this deduction on its financial statements. 

In contrast to nonqualified stock options, income to work- 
ers derived from incentive stock options is taxable as capital 
gains rather than ordinary income. Incentive stock options 
have tax advantages over nonqualified options to the em- 
ployee, because the long-term capital-gains tax rate is gener- 
ally lower than the employee's ordinary income tax rate. But 
companies cannot deduct incentive stock options for tax pur- 
poses and are subject to a limit of $100,000 on the value of 
stock on the date on which it was granted (a limit that does 
not apply to nonqualified stock options). 

Because exercising stock options generates a taxable event, 
it would seem feasible, from a data availability standpoint, to 
value stock options when they are exercised.'* But, conceptu- 
ally, it is not clear that that would be the appropriate time to do 
so. The problem is that the ECI measures the cost of compen- 
sation to employers, and, arguably, the employer realizes the 
cost of stock options before they are exercised. Ultimately, 
the exercise of stock options is covered by the employer ei- 
ther through its own stock purchases or through the issue of 
new stock. The employer's costs associated with the former 
are explicit, while there are implicit costs associated with issuing 
new stock in the form of stock dilution, which affects the stock’ s 
price and hence the ability of the company to raise capital 
through the stock market. Regardless of the way the company 
covers stock option exercises, the market anticipates the cost of 
the options long before they are exercised, thus affecting the 
company's cost of capital in advance of exercising the options. 

The preceding discussion suggests that it might be appropri- 
ate to value stock options for the ECI when they are granted. 
The limited availability of data and the complex nature of the 
required economic model, however, will pose challenges. In its 
Statement 123, the Financial Accounting Standards Board re- 
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quires public companies to disclose the “fair value” of stock 
option grants by using an “option-pricing model,” such as the 
Black-Scholes model. This model requires a variety of informa- 
tion, including the price of the stock when options are granted, 
an assumed risk-free rate of interest, a measure of the long-run 
variability of the company's stock, and an indication of how 
long the options are to be held before they are exercised. Com- 
panies are responsible for determining the economic and finan- 
cial assumptions necessary for the model. However, Statement 
123 allows companies to continue to use Accounting Principles 
Board Opinion 25 to determine net income, which frequently 
results in no expense being recorded. If this method is used to 
determine net income, companies must report stock option costs 
under the “fair-value” method in footnotes to their financial 
statements. 

An additional complication arises in valuing stock options 
before they are exercised. Because stock options typically offer 
some employee discretion regarding when they are exercised, 
options could involve an investment decision as well as a com- 
pensation component. Employees may exercise their options as 
soon as they are vested. Arguably, one could view the value of 
stock options when they become vested as an accrual of wages 
and salaries over the period from the date the stocks are granted 
to the vesting date and consider that value to be disbursed at 
the time of vesting. Then, any additional return from holding the 
options beyond the vesting date could be viewed as a return on 
investment. If correct, this view suggests that only the compen- 
sation component of stock option values should be attributed 
to the ECI. However, splitting the two components will be diffi- 
cult, because tax data and company financial information are 
insufficient to effect the split. 

The Bureau is conducting research into the feasibility of cost- 
ing stock options. A number of questions will be addressed: In 
what ways are stock options similar to the uncertain liabilities 
employers incur when they promise retirement benefits? Do 
these similarities have implications for the treatment of stock 
options in the ECI? Given constraints imposed by the data, is 
valuing stock options when they are granted consistent with 
ECI concepts? Is it relevant to the calculation of the ECI whether 
options have both a compensation and an investment compo- 
nent, and if so, how is the compensation component incorpo- 
rated into a costing algorithm? With regard to valuing stock 
options when they are granted, is sufficient information pro- 
vided by financial statements under the standard promul- 
gated by the Financial Accounting Standards Board, or will 
supplementary information be required from respondents or 
other public sources? Is it appropriate to rely on company- 
made choices about the option-pricing model and the param- 
eters of that model, or should the Bureau assume a standard 
model, make standard assumptions about certain parameters, 
such as the risk-free interest rate, and rely on company infor- 
mation for the other parameters? How will stock options be 
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valued for privately held companies? Given that stock options 
are relatively infrequently granted, is the ECI the appropri- 
ate survey vehicle to capture their costs, or is a special 
survey required which disproportionately surveys sectors 
that grant their options more often? Finally, with what fre- 
quency should stock options be valued? 


Business cycles and the ECI 


Certain features of the ECI tend to make its wage and com- 
pensation indexes less variable over the business cycle than 
other measures of compensation, such as those which meas- 
ure average hourly earnings. These features do not all work 
in the same direction. 

First, during business cycle upswings, hours worked per 
week tend to increase through the use of more overtime. The 
average hourly rate of pay for straight-time work does not 
change, but because overtime is paid at a higher rate for 
hourly workers (who are not exempt from the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act), the average hourly pay for all 
hours worked increases. 

Second, sectors of the economy differ in their cyclicality. 
Goods-producing industries tend to be more procyclical than 
do service-producing sectors. In addition, jobs within an in- 
dustry may differ in cyclicality. For example, blue-collar jobs 
traditionally have been more cyclical than white-collar jobs. 
To the extent that these sectors and jobs differ in average pay, 
the average pay for all workers will tend to vary over the cycle 
as the composition of the workforce varies. 

Third, traditionally, the employment of lower paid, less experi- 
enced workers has tended to be more procyclical than that of 
more experienced workers. During business cycle downturns, 
less experienced workers may be laid off first (so average pay 
would tend to go up, everything else being equal), while during 
upswings, less experienced workers are the last to be rehired. 
This factor would tend to make an average hourly earnings se- 
ries move less cyclically than it would otherwise. 

Fourth, some components of compensation display joint 
cyclical or countercyclical behavior. For example, incentive 
pay and nonproduction bonuses both tend to increase dur- 
ing cyclical upturns. Further, business cycle downturns are 
associated with slackening labor markets, during which com- 
pensation tends to rise less than during upturns, everything 
else being equal. In contrast, new workers who are hired dur- 
ing upswings may be eligible for fewer vacation days, lower- 
ing the average cost of vacations and dampening increases 
in average compensation costs. 

The way the ECI is currently constructed tends to dampen 
some, but not all, of these movements. As mentioned previ- 
ously, the ECI generally holds overtime usage constant within a 

job at the level observed in the initiation quarter. New informa- 


~ tion on overtime hours is not collected for the job, except in the 


unlikely event that there is a change in the overtime premium. 
Hence, the benefit component of the ECI does not currently 
reflect variations in the usage of overtime over the business 
cycle.'® The policy of holding overtime usage constant is under 
review. One option being considered is to use current overtime 
information that will be available from each cross-industry, cross- 
area replacement panel to update overtime for all sample units, 
generating an ECI that allows overtime to vary. 

Another factor that tends to dampen movement of the ECI 
over the business cycle is the index’s Laspeyres formulation. 
Because the ECI holds constant the distribution of employ- 
ment across industries and across occupations, it is not in- 
fluenced by the differing cyclicality of employment across 
jobs and sectors. 

The ECI may, however, be influenced by employment 
changes in the experience profile of jobs. Data are collected 
every quarter on the average straight-time wage rate for jobs 
in the sample. As mentioned previously, these data are the 
average wages of all incumbents in the job. To the extent that 
the identity of the incumbents varies over the business cycle, 
the average wages may move cyclically. During downturns, 
less experienced, lower paid incumbents may be the first to be 
laid off. If so, the composition of incumbents would then shift 
toward those who are more highly paid, raising the average 
straight-time pay. Thus, ECI measures of average hourly 
straight-time pay, as well as measures of benefits, such as 
overtime premiums, that are tied to average straight-time pay, 
may contain a countercyclical component. 

Another job-composition feature of the ECI suggests that 
it will be less procyclical than a measure of average earnings. 
Recall that the index collects data on a sample of company- 
defined jobs within each establishment. Whenever a worker 
in an ECI-sampled job is promoted to a higher level job, that 
worker moves out of the group of workers providing cost data 
for the lower level job. Thus, the ECI does not capture the 
worker's increase in pay. Further, if the worker was one of the 
higher paid workers in the lower level job, the average pay of 
the remaining workers in the sampled job will actually drop, 
everything else being equal. Consequently, to the extent that 
promotions occur more frequently during business up- 
swings, a measure of average pay will tend to be more 
cyclical than will the ECI. (Note that it is conceptually ap- 
propriate in a quality-constant Laspeyres index not to meas- 
ure the increase in pay stemming from a promotion, to the 
extent that the promotion is associated with an increase in 
the worker's productivity.) 

The ECI does capture some cyclical components that are due 
to variations in compensation costs. Thus, declines in incentive 
pay and nonproduction bonuses during downturns are reflected 
in the index. The impact of slack labor markets, in the form of 
slower growing compensation costs for a fixed bundle of labor, 
also are captured. However, the ECI’s approach to holding con- 
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stant the length-of-service distribution for calculating the cost 
of vacations means that the index does not vary as the length- 
of-service profile changes over the business cycle. 


Employer cost and employee value” 


Some forms of compensation are provided not as cash, but as 
noncash benefits. The ECI has developed methods for esti- 
mating the costs of these benefits to employers. But how do 
the costs relate to the value that employees attach to noncash 
compensation? For several reasons, it turns out that employer 
cost does not necessarily equal employee value. 

Economists generally use the “cash-equivalent” approach 
to defining the value of noncash benefits. The cash-equiva- 
lent value is defined as “the minimum amount of additional 
cash compensation an individual would require to become 
just as well off as that individual would be if he or she re- 
ceived the noncash good.””! 

In a competitive labor market, one might expect that, for the 
“marginal worker” (the last worker hired), the cost of a non- 
legally required benefit would equal its value. Employers can 
compensate workers either in cash or in noncash benefits and 
would be indifferent between spending a dollar on the one or 
the other. Absent factors discussed next, in a competitive 
market where workers can negotiate over pay and benefits, 
the marginal worker would demand a mix of pay and non- 
legally required benefits that would equalize the value of the 
last dollar spent on each benefit with a dollar of cash compen- 
sation. For if this equality did not hold, employers could real- 
locate dollars between pay and benefits in such a way as to 
increase the value of the compensation package to the worker 
at no cost to themselves.” In the perfectly competitive situa- 
tion just described, the cost of the benefit is equal to its value. 

For several reasons, the idealized equality of employer cost 
and employee value does not hold for benefits that are not 
legally required. One reason is that some benefits are not sub- 
ject to income taxes.” Because of this exemption, the mar- 
ginal worker is expected to demand noncash benefits up to 
the point where the last dollar spent on benefits equals one 
dollar after taxes.** In that event, more of the benefit will be 
offered to the employee than would be the case without taxes, 
and as a result, employer cost will overstate the value of the 
benefit to the employee. 

Another reason for the lack of equality between employer 
cost and employee value relates to the relatively uniform pro- 
vision of some benefits to all workers in an establishment. 
For example, firms tend to provide only a limited range of 
choices of health insurance plans. In part, this uniformity 
stems from the aim of nondiscrimination, whereby tax rules 
stipulate that benefits are tax deductible only if they do not 
favor higher paid workers. 

Still, while many benefits tend to be provided uniformly, 
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employees will tend to value them differently. First, higher 
income workers will demand more of “normal” goods than will 


lower income workers.2> Hence, because benefits are believed | 
to be normal goods, higher income workers will tend to value | 


a given amount of benefits more highly than lower income 


workers will. In contrast, two-earner families may receive du- | 


plicative health insurance that is valued less than it would be | 
in one-earner families. Similarly, young, single individuals may | 


value life insurance less. The diversity of values attached to 


benefits and the relative uniformity of the provision of some 


benefits imply that at least for some workers, employee value ] 


will not equal employer cost. 


If the foregoing factors drive a wedge between employer | 
cost and employee value for non-legally required benefits, © 


the situation is exacerbated for legally required benefits. | 
Workers and employers can at least negotiate over non-le- | 


gally required benefits, so that, accounting for taxes, employer — 
cost and eniployee value may not be greatly different. But - 


legally required benefits are set outside this negotiating frame- | 


work and tend to be uniform across workers, meaning that it is 
less likely that value equals cost for these benefits. 


Other measures of compensation 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes two other measures 
of compensation costs that can be contrasted with the ECI. 
The Employer Costs for Employee Compensation (ECEC) se- 
ries measures the cost, in cents per hour, of compensation 
items by major industry, occupation, region, size of establish- 
ment, full-time or part-time employment, and bargaining sta- 
tus. The reference period for these costs is the pay period that 
includes March 12. Unlike the ECI, which measures changes 
in compensation costs, the ECEC measures the level of com- 
pensation costs at a point in time. The same data that are used 
to produce the ECI are used to produce the ECEC, except that 
the ECEC is calculated with the current distribution of employ- 


ment. The ECEC has the same scope of coverage as the ECI, in ] 


terms of benefits and workers surveyed. While comparisons 


of ECEC data can be made over time, the central purpose of | 


that measure is to show how costs per hour distribute among 
wages, salaries, and benefits at a point in time. 
The BLS Office of Productivity and Technology produces 


another measure of compensation costs, termed compensa- — 
tion per hour. This quarterly measure is reported as both an | 
index of compensation costs and a percent change for U.S. | 
business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and nonfinan- | 


cial corporations. Unlike the ECI (but similar to the ECEC), 


compensation per hour is calculated with the current distribu- | 


tion of employment. Hence, the measure can be affected by 
shifts in employment between industries and occupations. 


Compensation per hour is calculated by dividing an esti- | 
mate of aggregate compensation by an estimate of hours i 


worked. The numerator and denominator come from a variety 
of sources. Compensation costs in the numerator come largely 
from the national income accounts of the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, supplemented with BLS imputations for the payment 
of labor services of proprietors. Hours-worked estimates in the 
denominator are derived from a variety of sources, including the 
BLS Current Employment Statistics program, Current Population 
Survey, and Hours at Work Survey. 

The scope of compensation per hour is slightly broader than 
that of the ECI in terms of coverage of workers and compensa- 
tion items. First, compensation per hour includes the self-em- 
ployed (proprietors) and workers employed in Federal Govern- 
ment enterprises (agencies of the Federal Government that cover 
a substantial proportion of their operating costs by selling 
goods and services to the public and that maintain their own 
separate accounts; the U.S. Postal Service is one such agency). 
Second, compensation per hour includes tips and a measure of 
the value of realizations of stock options (that is, the income 
derived from the exercise of such options).”° In contrast, the ECI 
does not include stock option costs to employers. 


THE QUARTERLY EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX (ECI) measures 
the change in the price of labor. The ECI’s Laspeyres formula 
holds the distribution of labor constant at a point in the past 
termed the base period. Research on the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) indicates that a Laspeyres formulation overstates increases 
in the cost of living by failing to account for substitution effects. 
Because the ECI is constructed in a manner similar to the way 
the CPI is, one might ask whether the ECI, too, suffers from an 
upward bias, in its case in measuring the growth of labor costs. 
Research concludes that this is not the case. Alternative in- 
dexes—Passche, Fisher ideal, and Térnqvist— indicate similar 
compensation cost increases. 

The ECI treats infrequent (less than quarterly) payments by 
including them in the quarter in which they are paid and in each 
subsequent quarter until a new payment is made. A rationale for 
this treatment is that infrequent payments are part of a total 
compensation package that an employee anticipates receiving 
and the employer anticipates paying. The past amount that is 
used serves as a proxy for the unknown future payment. But 
such a treatment spreads the impact of infrequent payments 
over many quarters, making it difficult to attribute the increase in 
cost to the quarter in which it occurs. Further, the assumption 
that future infrequent payments will persist may be questioned. 
The ECI policy with respect to the treatment of infrequent pay- 
ments is under review. 

The ECI captures the costs of many forms of variable pay, 
but does not capture the value of stock options. An incidence 
survey fielded by the Bureau in the first half of 2000 obtained 
information on stock option grants issued in 1999. Overall, 
only 1.7 percent of private-industry employees received 
grants that year, but some sectors—most notably, higher paid 


employees—were more likely to receive grants. The Bureau is 
researching approaches to estimating the costs of stock op- 
tions in a manner consistent with the general philosophy un- 
derlying the calculation of the ECI. Data permitting, it is likely 
that stock options will be valued at the value they have at the 
time they are granted and that data will be collected in a spe- 
cial survey rather than in the ECI survey. 

Certain features of the ECI tend to make its wage and compen- 
sation indexes less variable over the business cycle than are 
other measures of compensation, such as those which measure 
average hourly earnings. ECI features that tend to dampen cycli- 
cal movements in the index include hoiding both overtime usage 
and the distribution of employment constant. Further, the ECI 
does not pick up increases in pay from promotions that may be 
more prevalent during business cycle upswings. However, be- 
cause the ECI tracks the average wage of workers in sampled 
jobs, it may be influenced countercyclically by cyclical changes 
in the experience profile of those jobs. During downturns, lower 
paid workers with lower tenure are likely to be laid off first, rais- 
ing the average wages of jobs sampled in the ECI. Finally, as 
with average hourly earnings, the EC! is influenced procyclically 
by changes in wage pressures due to fluctuations in the de- 
mand for labor. These pressures affect both wage and salary 
increases, as well as the size of incentive pay and nonproduc- 
tion bonuses. 

The ECI measures employer costs for employee benefits. In 
an unconstrained market, the quantities of benefits offered to 
different employees would vary in such a way as to equate each 
employee’s marginal benefit to the employer’s marginal cost. For 
several reasons, however, employer costs are not equal to em- 
ployee value. One reason is that some benefits (for example, 
health insurance) are not subject to income taxes. For these 
benefits, the cost to the employer is expected to exceed the 
value to the employee. Another reason is the relatively uniform 
provision of benefits to all workers in an establishment (due in 
part to nondiscriminatory tax rules). Adjustments in benefit 
amounts to each worker (to equalize marginal cost with marginal 
benefit) are not possible, resulting in different valuations of the 
benefits package by different workers. Finally, the equality of 
employer cost and employee value may not hold for legally re- 
quired benefits. 

The Bureau produces two other measures of compensa- 
tion costs that may be contrasted with the ECI. The Employer 
Costs for Employee Compensation (ECEC) uses ECI data to 
measure the cost, in cents per hour, of compensation items 
by industry, occupation, and other worker and establishment 
characteristics. Unlike the ECI, the ECEC is calculated with the 
current distribution of employment. The BLS Office of Produc- 
tivity and Technology produces another measure of compensa- 
tion costs, termed compensation per hour. This quarterly meas- 
ure is reported as both an index of compensation costs and 
a percent change for U.S. business, nonfarm business, manu- 
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facturing, and nonfinancial corporations. Unlike the ECI (but 
similar to the ECEC), compensation per hour is calculated with 
the use of the current distribution of employment. 

The EC! is one of the U.S. Government’s principal statisti- 


Notes 


cal series for measuring inflation in the economy. Understand- 
ing its characteristics is helpful for interpreting how it meas- 
ures cost pressures that may lead to inflation in the price of 
goods and services. ) 


' A primary sampling unit consists of a county or a number of con- 
tiguous counties. Thirty-three primary sampling units are selected with 
certainty. (That is, they would appear in any sample that was drawn.) 
Others are selected with a probability proportional to their employ- 
ment. For more information about samples from the National Com- 
pensation Survey, see Kenneth J. Hoffman, “New sample areas selected 
for BLs National Compensation Survey program,” Compensation and 
Working Conditions, spring 1997, pp. 27-31. 


2 In the late 1990s, many establishments remained in the EcI sample 
for more than 5 years, to accommodate a transition to a new sample 
design. 


> A longitudinal panel becomes unrepresentative over time if it fails 
to pick up newly created jobs and establishments. Prior to the current 
cross-industry replacement scheme and in between sample replace- 
ment, the eEcr sample was replenished with “birth samples”—that is, 
samples of newly created establishments. However, the EcI jobs were 
not replenished with birth samples of jobs within the establishments 
remaining in the sample, so the distribution of jobs in panels of estab- 
lishments could become outdated. 


4 The average rate of usage of vacation time (12.5 days in this 
example) is calculated as a worker-weighted average, not an hourly 
weighted average. 


> When expenditure data, rather than rate and usage data, are col- 
lected for a benefit, it is not possible to hold usage constant. Quarterly 
variations in the cost of benefits in expenditure data may occur even 
when usage of benefits is held constant. Also, note that while tenure 
profiles are held constant in calculating vacation costs, changes in 
average tenure within a sampled occupation may still move the average 
wage used to price the cost of vacation time. 


© In some cases, the data collector can obtain cost information only 
for multiple benefits combined (for example, health and life insurance 
together). In those cases, the Bureau allocates aggregate costs among 
the individual benefit items. 


7 Consistent with quality concerns about the data source field, the 
jobs contributing to table 2 should never have a code which indicates 
that data are not available. Despite this, they do in a very small per- 
centage of cases. 


* The discussion that follows and Appendix A borrow heavily from 
Michael K. Lettau, Mark A. Loewenstein, and Aaron Cushner, “Is the 
ECI sensitive to the method of aggregation?” Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1997, pp. 3-11. 


’ Some groupings collapse two-digit sic’s (the finance, insurance, 
and real-estate (FIRE) industry is ai example), others four-digit sic’s, and 
still others three-digit sic’s (health and education). Prior to March 
1995, only nine major occupation groups were used. 


'0 From June 1986 to December 1994, employment counts from the 
1980 Census of Population were used as weights. Prior to June 1986, 
employment counts from the 1970 Census of Population were used. 


'' Similarly, the cri updates its market basket of goods and services 
infrequently. 


'* Absent replenishment of the sample, the EcI holds employment 
distributions constant in two ways. Across the 910 industry-occupation 
cells, employment is currently held constant at the March 1995 em- 
ployment distribution of the Occupational Employment Survey, as 
previously discussed. Within cells, absent both sample replenishment 
and attrition, the employment distribution is held constant by hold- 
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ing the sample weights fixed. Sample attrition may lead to some 
within-cell reweighting. Further, as samples are replenished, the 
within-cell weights may shift across jobs, reflecting a change in the 
employment distribution within cells. Thus, the EcI does reflect some 
within-cell substitution. 


‘3 That is, the Fisher ideal is the square root of the product of the 
Laspeyres and the Paasche indexes. 


14 Ana M. Aizcorbe and Patrick C. Jackman, “The commodity substi- 
tution effect in cpr data, 1982-91,” Monthly Labor Review, December 
1993, pp. 25-33. 


'S Lettau, Loewenstein, and Cushner, “Is the ECI sensitive.” 


'6 David Lebow, Louise Sheiner, Larry Slifman, and Martha Starr- 
McCluer, “Recent Trends in Compensation Practices,” Board of Gov- 
emors of the Federal Reserve System, Finance and Economics Discus- 
sion Series no. 1999-32, working paper, 1999. 


7 Recently, the Bureau conducted a quality control review of the 
data on retention bonuses to confirm that data were being captured 
correctly. 


'8 Ec1 data are collected from employers, so capturing exercise cost 
data might be easier in the case of the more prevalent nonqualified 
stock options. 


'? Recall that premium pay for overtime appears in the benefit 
portion of the EcI; the wage and salary measure includes only straight- 
time pay. 


0 This section borrows heavily from Melissa Famulari and Marilyn 
E. Manser, “Employer-provided benefits: employer cost versus em- 
ployee value,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1989, pp. 24-32. 


1 Ibid., p. 25. 


2 That is, suppose that the value to the employee of the last dollar 
spent on a benefit was less than one dollar. Then the employer could 
reduce expenditures on the benefit by a dollar and give that dollar to 
the worker as cash compensation instead, making the worker better 
off. 


*> Taxation of benefits varies. Cash payments for paid leave, over- 
time, and nonproduction bonuses, included as benefits in the Ect, are 
generally taxable in the year in which they are paid. Contributions to 
retirement plans are generally tax deferred until payments are made to 
the employee upon retirement or some other kind of withdrawal from 
the labor force. Insurance premiums are generally not taxed. 


** Suppose instead that the compensation package were such that the 
value of benefits equaled one dollar before taxes, and suppose that the 
tax rate were ¢. Then the employer could spend one less dollar on cash 
compensation (costing the employee only 1 — ¢ dollars after taxes) and 
give the employee benefits equal to one additional dollar. The em- 
ployee would then be better off. This substitution of benefits for cash 
continues as the value of additional dollars of benefits declines, to the 
point where the value of an additional dollar of benefits equals a dollar 
of pay after taxes. 


2 In economic theory, a “normal” good is defined as a good whose 
quantity demanded increases with income. 


*° Stock options are included in compensation to the extent that 
they are reported as wages for unemployment insurance tax purposes, 
a principal source of compensation income in the national income 
accounts. 


APPENDIX A: 


Laspeyres and alternative index formulas 


Let W, denote the mean compensation paid to workers in category i 
in period /, and let E, denote the number of workers in category i 
employed in period ¢. Let 0 denote the base period. Then the Em- 
ployment Cost Index (ECI) in period ¢ is calculated as 


() ECT, = Yat * « 100, 
i W, 0 

where 

Ca = io 


0 
s E pW io 


Out of the EcI sample in period T, let / denote the subsample of 
jobs corresponding to labor category i. In addition, let W,,, denote the 
compensation in period t for the jth job quote in cell i, and let ee 
denote the corresponding compensation in period tT — 1. Finally, let S. 
denote the sample weight corresponding to the jth job quote in cell 7 in 
period t. Then the proportionate change, r,, in the average compen- 
sation paid to workers in category 7 between period t — 1 and period 


T is estimated from 


l¢r = 5 Mis 
(3) a Sas — yt W ’ 
yt yt—l jel, ijt-1 
jel, 
: Sy Wijet : 
where Si. =, SS the implicit expenditure weight for 
DEW 
jel, 


the jth job quote in cell 7 in period t. The proportionate change in 
compensation for category i from period 0 to period ¢ is then calcu- 
lated as 


(4) ee =r ry lead er) se 
i0 


If the ECI were computed as a Paasche index, one would use an 
equation like (1), but with weights defined by 


(5) a? ss E,Wio 
MEW 


The Fisher ideal index is given by 


(6) E Sed 


where L, is the Laspeyres index at time ¢ and P_ is the Paasche index 
at time ¢. The Térnqvist index is 


N 
aT 
(1) T =T1,/ %)*! x 100, 
j=l 
where 
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Current employment weights are obtained by allocating industry 
employment from the Current Employment Survey among occupa- 
tions using ECI sample weights. 


APPENDIX B: How to Calculate an EC! Index for Wages and Salaries 


Glossary of selected terms used in this example 
¢ MoG stands for major occupation group, a grouping of occupa- 
tions with one or more similar attributes. 


e sic stands for the standard industrial classification code of a group 
of economic activities. 


e The estimation cell is the nexus of employment in a major occupa- 
tion group (MOG) and an industry group (SIC); that is, the estima- 
tion cell is an “item” in our “shopping basket of labor services.” 


e The base-period employment weight is the number of employees 
in any estimation cell estimated by the Occupational Employ- 
ment Survey (OES) for the base period. The use of constant 
base-period employment weights is what makes the ECI a 
Laspeyres index construction. 


e The establishment selection weight is the inverse of the sample 
establishment’s chance of having been selected from the universe of 
establishments. (For example, if the chance of having been selected 
is 5 out of 20, or 5/20, the inverse is 20/5, for a weight of 4.) 


e The occupation sample interval is the number of employees in 
the sampled establishment that is represented by each occupa- 
tion quote sampled from the establishment; that is, the occupa- 
tion sample interval is the establishment employment divided by 
the number of quotes selected. 


e The final weight is the product of the establishment weight and 
the occupation sample interval.' 


General calculation steps 

1. Calculate the weighted average hourly wage rate for the estima- 
tion cell, using observed wage rates multiplied by final weights. 

. Calculate the wage "cost weight" for the estimation cell. 

. Sum the cost weights over all estimation cells in the ECI series. 

. Compute the index value for the series. 

. Compute measures of the 3-month and 12-month change for the 
series. 


APWN 


Goal, assumptions, and facts for this example 
® Goal: calculate the ECI wage and salary series for blue-collar occu- 
pations in construction. 


¢ Assume that only the following occupation groups and industries 
are in the universe: 


1. Craft and skilled trades occupations (MOG E) in special trades 
contracting (SIC 17). 

2. Transportation and material moving occupations (MOG G) in 
general building contracting (SIC 15). 

3. Nonfarm laborer occupations (MOG H) in special trades con- 
tracting (SIC 17) and in general building contracting (SIC 15). 
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e Assume that the OES base-period employment for these occupa- 
tion groups and industries (or estimation cells) were the follow- 
ing for the base period: 


MOG SIGTS) Gu Es 
Piss hades oc cte hee norscesasern weaves 0 50,000 
GY chon hed iarcte cone ecpae renter 10,000 0 
Pees See casas ietensse eeu ees 30,000 50,000 


* The survey data include two establishment sample units from 
each SIC (for a total of four such units) and two occupation quotes 
sampled from each establishment (for a total of eight units). Note 
that in actual survey operations the number of establishments 
sampled and the number of quotes sampled from each establish- 
ment are larger. They are limited here for simplicity. 


¢ Givens for the sample establishments in the base period: 


Occupation 

Establishment Selection sample 

number NE: Employment weight interval 
[eae eee rees IS 100 200.0 50 
Di peerres ee rae 15 200 100.0 100 
6 ee enh recat il/ 400 125.0 200 
A 17 800 62.5 400 
* Givens for the sample occupations in the base period: 
Establishment | Occupation Average 

number number MOG hourly wage Final weight 
coat erene pers 1 G $20.00 10,000 
ee ee 2 H 10.00 10,000 
Dees ave os Meets 1 G 15.00 10,000 
Dierks ersten essere: 2 H 7.50 10,000 
BM eereorn aoa ] E 25.00 25,000 
ee ee ee 2 H 10.00 25,000 
AI Waterers 1 1) 20.00 25,000 
A eet een Neos iee 2 H 11.00 25,000 


* Givens for the occupations in the quarter following the base 
period: 
Occupation | in establishment 3 gets a $2.00/hr raise to $27. 
Occupation 2 in establishment 4 gets a $1.00/hr raise to $12. 


Calculation steps 


1. Calculate the weighted average hourly wage rate for the four (MOG- 
SIC) estimation cells in the base period, using observed wage 
rates, establishment selection weights, and occupation sample 
intervals: 


a. For each estimation cell, sum the products of each quote’s 
average hourly wage and its final weight. 


b. For each estimation cell, sum the final weights over all quotes. 
c. For each estimation cell, divide a by b to get the average 


hourly wage. 
Estimation Average hourly 
cell a wage 
MOG GESIC sD pemneneee $350,000 20,000 $17.50 
MOGHESIGal)ersencsee: 175,000 20,000 8.75 
MOGHE SSIGuli/eeewen ces 1,125,000 50,000 22a) 
MOGHEISSICulieeess eee 525,000 50,000 10.50 


2. Calculate the wage “cost weight” for the estimation cell by multi- 


plying the average hourly wage by the OES employment for the 
base period: 
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Estimation Average hourly OES Wage cost 
cell wage employment weight 
MOG G sic 15 .... $17.50 10,000 $175,000 
MOG HgSiGuliSiez- 8.75 30,000 262,500 
MOG E, SIC 17..... 22.50 50,000 1,125,000 
moc H, SIC 17 .... 10.50 50,000 525,000 
3. Sum the wage cost weights over all estimation cells in blue-collar 


Estimation 


MOG: GS 1@al Sines-ceneees 
MOG HaSIGalSseestesee 
MOG ENSIG i ee 
WOE 18, SC WIE cosccccece 


3), 


Estimation 


MOG G SIC 15........ 
MOG HASICH oie 
MOG EVSIG 17 228 
MOG EGSIGiliiee-es 


6. 


y), 


occupations in construction: $2,087,500. 


. Calculate the weighted average hourly wage rate for each estima- 


tion cell in the quarter after the base period, thereby reflecting 
new wage rates (boldface type denotes a change from the base 
period): 


Average hourly 
cell a b wage 
$350,000 
175,000 
1,175,000 
550,000 


$17.50 
8.75 
23.50 
11.00 


20,000 
20,000 
50,000 
50,000 


Calculate a new wage cost weight for each estimation cell by 
computing the percent change in the average hourly wage rate 
since the previous quarter and applying the percent change com- 
puted to the previous quarter’s wage cost weight to get the cur- 
rent quarter’s wage cost weight (in this example, the previous 
quarter just happens to be the base quarter): 


Current 
quarter's 
wage cost 

weight 


$175,000 
262,500 
1,174,950 
549,990 


Previous 

quarter's 

wage cost 
weight 


$175,000 
262,500 
1,125,000 
525,000 


Percent change 
in average 
hourly wage 


0.00 


cell 


Sum the wage cost weights for the current quarter over all estima- 
tion cells in blue-collar occupations in construction: $2,162,440. 


. Compute the current quarter’s index to equal 100 x (current 


quarter’s aggregate wage cost weight/base quarter’s aggregate wage 
cost weight), rounded to 0.1: 100 x (2,162,440/2,087,500) = 
103.6 for blue-collar occupations in construction. 


. Calculate the 3-month percent change equal to [(current quarter's 


index/previous quarter’s index) — 1] x 100, rounded to 0.1 (in this 
example, the previous quarter just happens to be the base quar- 
ter): [((103.6/100.0) — 1] x 100 = 3.6. 


Calculate the 12-month percent change in a similar fashion. 


The preceding methods work for each succeeding quarter if one fol- 
lows steps 4-9. 


Notes to Appendix B 


' This description simplifies the calculation of the final weight in 


this example. In the actual Ect, the final weight is the product of the 
area weight, establishment weight, occupation sample interval, estab- 
lishment nonresponse adjustment, occupation nonresponse adjustment, 
documentation factor, and rotation factor. 


*In normal operations, there would never be estimation cells with 


Zero OES base-period employment. These zeros appear only for sim- 
plicity in this example. 
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Family and Medical 


Family and medical leave: 
evidence from the 2000 surveys 


Seven years after the Family and Medical Leave Act, 

more employees are taking leave for family or medical reasons, 
and fewer report that they need leave, but are unable to take it; 
many employers offer leave over and above that required 

by the Act, and most report no adverse effects on their business 


r Nhis article highlights the key findings on 
family and medical leave policies and prac- 
tices from two new surveys of employees 

and establishments conducted by Westat for the 

Department of Labor in the summer and fall of 

2000. The new surveys provide a window on the 

family and medical leave experiences of employ- 

ees and employers 7 years after the enactment of 

the Family and Medical Leave Act (FMLA) and 5 

years after the last surveys on family and medical 

leave were conducted. ! 

Prior to the enactment of the FMLA in 1993, the 
United States had no national family and medical 
leave legislation, making the Nation an outlier 
among other industrialized countries.’ The Preg- 
nancy Discrimination Act of 1979 required estab- 
lishments that already offered temporary-disabil- 
ity programs to cover pregnancy as they did any 
other disability, but the Act did not mandate that 
establishments actually offer such programs. 
Some employees had access to family or medical 
leave through union contracts, employer policies, 
or State statutes, but coverage under these pro- 
visions was rarely as comprehensive as coverage 
under the FMLA. Indeed, many employees had no 
family or medical leave coverage prior to the pas- 
sage of that legislation. 

The FMLA, which was enacted by Congress 
and signed by the President in February 1993, 
went into effect in August of that year. The Act 
requires establishments with 50 or more employ- 


ees to provide up to 12 weeks of unpaid, 
job-protected leave per year to eligible employ- 
ees who need leave for a reason specified under 
the law (that is, to care for a newborn, a newly 
adopted child, or a newly placed foster child, to 
care for a child, spouse, or parent who has a seri- 
ous health condition, or to treat one’s own seri- 
ous health condition). In order to be eligible, an 
employee must have worked for the employer for 
at least 12 months and at least 1,250 hours that 
year. 


Previous research on the FMLA 


Two surveys on family and medical leave were 
conducted in 1995 for the bipartisan Commission 
on Family and Medical Leave: an employee sur- 
vey, conducted by the Institute for Social Re- 
search at the University of Michigan, and an es- 
tablishment survey, conducted by Westat. The 
results of these two surveys, and the rest of the 
Commission’s findings, were presented in the 
major report, A Workable Balance: Report to 
Congress on Family and Medical Leave Poli- 
cies, released in 1996. (See note 1.) 

The 1996 report concluded that the overall 
impact of the FMLA on employees had been 
positive. The report also concluded that the 
implementation of the law had not caused the 
types of problems for employers that some had 
anticipated. Among the most important find- 
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ings in this regard were the following: 


© The law led to increased family and medical leave benefits 
for employees. Two-thirds of covered establishments re- 
ported that they changed some aspect of their family or medi- 
cal leave policies to come into compliance with the law, and 
covered establishments were much more likely than 
noncovered establishments to offer family and medical leave. 


e The law had little or no impact on covered establishments’ 
operations in other respects. More than 9 in 10 covered 
establishments said that the FMLA was relatively easy to 
administer, and most said that the law had no noticeable 
effect on their business performance. 


e The work of those who took leave was typically covered 
by other employees. Most employees took short leaves (of 
median length 10 days, with 90.0 percent lasting 12 or fewer 
weeks), and their work was typically covered by being tem- 
porarily reassigned to other employees. 


However, the 1996 report also pointed to some problems and 
limitations. Among the most important were the following: 


¢ Coverage under the law was far from universal. Only 59.5 
percent of private-sector employees worked for covered 
establishments, and only 46.5 percent were both covered 
and eligible. 


¢ Awareness of the law was limited. A large share of employ- 
ees at covered establishments (41.9 percent) had not heard 
of the law. 


¢ Although most employees were able to take leave when 
they needed to, a small share was not. About 3 percent of 
employees said that they had needed leave for family or 
medical reasons sometime during the previous 18 months, 
but were not able to take it. 


° The lack of paid leave was a problem for many employees. 
Although most employees were satisfied with the leave 
they were able to take, many who needed leave but did not 
take it said that the reason they did not was that they could 
not afford it. 


In addition to the work conducted for the Commission on 
Family and Medical Leave, there have also been several in- 
dependent studies of the FMLA. These investigations have 
found that family leave coverage increased as a result of the 
Act’ and that the use of family leave also increased for some 
groups, such as mothers of newborns.’ The impact of the 
FMLA on the use of leave seems to be smaller than its impact 
on coverage, which may reflect the existence of financial or 
other barriers to taking leave under the provisions of the Act. 
Such barriers may be particularly important for men, who had 
the greatest increase in parental leave coverage, but who 
have shown little increase in usage to date.° 
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The new surveys present a detailed look at employee and 
employer experiences with family and medical leave in 2000, 7 
years after the implementation of the FMLA and 5 years after 
the last detailed surveys. Like the 1995 surveys, the new ones 
document the extent to which the Act and other family and 
medical leave policies are meeting the needs of employees 
without imposing undue burdens on employers. They also 
point to areas where these needs are unmet or where employ- 
ers are reporting significant burdens. 

The 2000 Survey of Employees interviewed 2,558 U.S. resi- 
dents who had been employed at any time since January 1, 
1999. Three types of individuals were included in the survey: 
(1) leave takers—that is, employees who took leave from work 
for a family or medical reason (N = 1,229); (2) leave needers— 
that is, employees who needed, but did not take, this type of 
leave (N = 203); and (3) other employees—that is, employees 
who did not take or need leave during the period covered by 
the survey (NV = 1,126). The 2000 Survey of Establishments 
gathered information from a random sample of 1,839 private 
business establishments, some covered by the FMLA and 
some not. Like the original 1995 survey, the 2000 survey did 
not include government employers. 

The sections that follow summarize the key findings of the 
2000 surveys on the seven points highlighted in the previous 
section: (1) the provision of family and medical leave benefits; 
(2) the impact of the FMLA on covered establishments; (3) 
how the work of leave takers is covered; (4) the extent of 
coverage under the law; (5) the extent of awareness of the 
law; (6) employees’ use of family and medical leave; and (7) 
employees’ satisfaction with family and medical leave. Also 
summarized are the findings of the 2000 surveys on an eighth 
topic not included in the earlier surveys: the use of family and 
medical leave by parents of very young children. 


Provision of family and medical leave benefits. As shown 
in table 1, the 2000 Survey of Establishments found that 83.7 
percent of establishments covered by the law provided all 
five benefits it mandates (that is, 12 weeks of leave for em- 
ployees’ own serious health conditions, mothers’ ma- 
ternity-related reasons, parents’ care for newborns, parents’ 
care for adoptive or foster children, and empioyees’ care for a 
child, spouse, or parent with a serious health condition). By 
contrast, only 33.5 percent of establishments not covered by 
the law offered all five benefits. Thus, covered establish- 
ments were much more likely to offer FMLA-type benefits 
than were noncovered establishments. However, the table 
also shows that the gap between covered and noncovered 
establishments is narrowing: establishments not covered by 
the law were significantly more likely to offer such benefits in 
2000 than they were 5 years earlier.° 


Provision of family and medical leave benefits, 
by establishment coverage, 1995 and 2000 


{In percent] 


Provision 


Provide all five mandated benefits: 
Establishments covered 


Establishments not covered by the law’ ... 


Offer more than 12 weeks of leave: 
Establishments covered by the law 
Establishments not covered by the law .... 


Cover employees who worked fewer 
than 12 months: 

Establishments covered by the law é 28.7 

Establishments not covered by the law .... 28.0 


Cover employees who worked fewer 
than 1,250 hours: 

Establishments covered by the law 27.0 

Establishments not covered by the law .... 26.8 


' Difference between 1995 and 2000 is statistically significant at p <.05. 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Source: David Cantor, Jane Waldfogel, Jeff Kerwin, Mareena McKinley 
Wright, Kerry Levin, Jonn Rauch, Tracey Hagerty, and Martha Stapleton 
Kudela, Balancing the Needs of Families and Employers: Family and Medical 
Leave Surveys, 2000 Update (Rockville, mp, Westat, 2001), figure 5.2 and 
table 5.4. 


In addition, the 2000 survey data indicate that a sizable 
minority of both covered and noncovered establishments is 
offering leave beyond that mandated by the FMLA, by provid- 
ing more than 12 weeks of leave, covering employees who did 
not work 12 months, or covering employees who did not work 
1,250 hours in the previous year. (Questions about these top- 
ics were not asked in the 1995 survey.) 


Impact on covered establishments. As shown in table 2, the 
share of covered establishments reporting that it was some- 
what or very easy to comply with the administrative require- 
ments of the FMLA declined from 85.1 percent in 1995 to 63.6 
percent in 2000. That year, establishments reported more diffi- 
culty than they had had in 1995 with maintaining additional 
records, determining whether certain employees were eligible 
for benefits, coordinating State and Federal leave policies, 
coordinating the Act with other Federal laws, and coordinat- 
ing the Act with other leave policies.’ 

At the same time, however, covered establishments gener- 
ally reported that the FMLA had no noticeable effect on their 
business as regards productivity, profitability, and growth. 
When asked specifically about intermittent leave, a type of 
leave that might be particularly disruptive, a majority of cov- 
ered establishments in the 2000 survey said that it had no 
impact on their productivity or profitability. (No such ques- 
tion was asked in the 1995 survey.) 


How work is covered while employees are on leave. As in 


1995, most leaves reported in the 2000 survey were short, and 
the most commonly reported method of covering work when an 
employee took leave was to assign the work temporarily to other 
employees. As shown in the following tabulation, the median 
length of leave in 2000 was 10 days, the same as in 1995, and 
again, about 90 percent of leaves were for 12 or fewer weeks:* 


Length of leave and method of covering work 1995 2000 
Median length of leave, days: <....<...cc-</2se-e 10 10 
Leaves lasting 12 or fewer weeks, 

PONCE 35. vcccesbeseence costnauses cocnsste seater ene ees 90.7 90.1 
Establishments assigning work to other 

(UOVSON MAES, [STOO oc coccsdacaspoctsocessosossconscousecnods OWN 98.3 
Establishments hiring temporary- 

REPLAaCcIMeND WOMKCrs sDCKCe Lamers meee: 60.5 41.3 


*Difference between 1995 and 2000 is statistically significant at p 
=1(0)5: 


In both years, more than 97 percent of employers said that 
the most common method of covering the work of leave takers 
was to assign it temporarily to other employees. The second 
most commonly cited method in both years was hiring an 
outside temporary-replacement worker, but this method was 
used by significantly fewer establishments in 2000 (41.3 per- 
cent) than in 1995 (60.5 percent).’ 


Coverage. The shares of establishments and employees cov- 
ered under the FMLA were about the same in 2000 as they were 
in 1995: 10.8 percent of establishments were covered in 2000, 
compared with the same figure in 1995, and 58.3 percent of em- 
ployees worked in covered establishments in 2000, compared 
with 59.5 percent in 1995. Data from the 2000 Survey of Employ- 


Table 2. impact of ruta on covered establishments, 1995 


and 2000 


{In percent] 


Category 1995 2000 
Very or somewhat easy to comply with’......... 85.1 63.6 
No noticeable effect, or a positive 
effect, on: 
BUSim@SS: PLOQUCIVIY teccecessscreptenerssssceesess 92.8 83.6 
Business profitability? ........0.... eee eee 93.7 90.2 
BUSIMNESS/QrOWtIieccscesseee terete eters ece tees 96.9 90.3 
No impact of intermittent 
leave on: 
PrOGUCHVity 2: can..ccs-cecsescsoceat neceesereerscscesce - 81.2 
Profitabilityc2 2s. eee eee es - 93.7 


| Difference between 1995 and 2000 is statistically significant at p <.05. 
2 Difference between 1995 and 2000 is statistically significant at p <.10. 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


Source: David Cantor, Jane Waldfogel, Jeff Kerwin, Mareena McKinley 
Wright, Kerry Levin, John Rauch, Tracey Hagerty, and Martha Stapleton 
Kudela, Balancing the Needs of Families and Employers: Family and Medical 
Leave Surveys, 2000 Update (Rockville, mo, Westat, 2001), tables 6.4, 6.5, 
and A2-6.13. 
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ees indicate that about a fifth (19.5 percent) of covered employ- 
ees were not eligible under the law, because they did not meet 
the tenure or working-hours requirements,'° about the same 
share as in 1995. This suggests that only about 46.9 percent of 
private-sector employees were both covered and eligible for 
FMLA leave, close to the same share as in 1995 (46.5 percent)."! 
Thus, leave rights under the Act are still far from universal. 


Awareness of the FMLA. Awareness of the law is, as expected, 
much higher in covered establishments than in noncovered es- 
tablishments, of which more than half report not knowing 
whether they are covered. (See table 3.) A majority of employees 
in both covered and noncovered establishments have heard of 
the FMLA, but about half do not know whether the law applies to 
them. Employee awareness has increased since 1995 in both 
covered and noncovered establishments, as evidenced by the 
significant declines in the share of employees who do not know 
whether they are covered. 


Employees’ use of family and medical leave. One-sixth ofall 
employees (16.5 percent) took leave for a family or medical 
reason in the 18 months prior to the 2000 survey, about the 
same percentage as did in the 1995 survey (16.0 percent). (See 
table 4.) Leave taking increased significantly between 1995 
and 2000 for some demographic groups: older employees 
(aged 50 to 64), married employees, employees with children, 
and those with incomes of $50,000 to less than $75,000. 

There was a significant shift between 1995 and 2000 in the 
reasons that individuals took leave, as shown in the following 
tabulation:'” 


Percent distribution 


Reason for taking leave 1995 2000 
Ownthealthtiewn were creche eee 61.4 47.2 
MaternibyaOraGiSabi lity cues cease eee 4.6 7.8 
Care for newborn, newly adopted 

child, or newly placed foster child........ 14.3 17.9 
Care tonillichildiecesc etre re 8.5 9.8 
Care tomlliSpOUScameeee sm ene ne 3.6 5.9 
Carewonlliparcniamen secret ete 7.6 11.4 


*Difference between 1995 and 2000 is statistically significant at 
D—05; 


In both years, the employee’s own health was the most com- 
monly mentioned reason for taking leave; however, employ- 
ees who took leave in 2000 were less likely to do so for their 
own health than were employees in 1995 and more likely to 
take leave for other reasons, such as maternity or disability, 
care for an ill spouse, or care for an ill parent. The reasons for 
this shift are unclear. The increased use of leave for reasons 
other than one’s own health may reflect a growing awareness 
and acceptance of the types of leave afforded under the FMLA 
and other family and medical leave policies, but there is no obvi- 
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Awareness of the ruia, 1995 and 2000 


[In percent] 


Category 1995 2000 
Employers who don’t know whether they 
are covered: 
Establishments covered by the law .............+. 12:3 15.0 
Establishments not covered by the law ............ 56.5 55.0 
Employees who have heard of the law: 
Establishments covered by the law .............++ 59.0 59.3 
Establishments not covered by the law’ ........... 50.2 58.2 
Employees who don’t know whether they 
are covered: ; 
Establishments covered by the law? ..............-+ 59.6 49.0 
Establishments not covered by the law? ........... 68.2 Sie 


' Difference between 1995 and 2000 is statistically significant at p <.10. 
2 Difference between 1995 and 2000 is statistically significant at p <.05. 


Source: David Cantor, Jane Waldfogel, Jeff Kerwin, Mareena McKinley 


Wright, Kerry Levin, John Rauch, Tracey Hagerty, and Martha Stapleton 
Kudela, Batancing the Needs of Families and Employers: Family and Medical 
Leave Surveys, 2000 Update (Rockville, mo, Westat, 2001), tables 3.4 and | 
A2-3.10 and figures 3.1, 3.3, and 3.4. 


ous explanation why leave taking for one’s own health would 
have declined over the period, unless employees’ total leave 
taking is constrained such that they must cut back on leave for 
their own health if they take leave for other reasons. 

Although overall leave taking did not increase from 1995 to 
2000, taking leave covered by the FMLA did. This dichotomy 
is consistent with the shift in the reasons for taking leave 
noted in the previous paragraph. The employer and employee 
surveys provide different estimates of the magnitude of the 
use of the Act, but both point to an increase. The employee 
data show that the share of employees who took leave under 
the FMLA rose from 1.2 percent in 1995 to 1.9 percent in 2000.” 
The employer data show an increase in use from 3.6 percent of 
employees in 1995 to 6.5 percent in 2000." 

The share of employees needing leave, but not taking it, 
dropped significantly between 1995 and 2000. Only 2.4 per- 
cent of employees said that they needed leave, but could not 
take it, in 2000, significantly less than the 3.1 percent who 
reported needing, but not taking, leave in 1995.'° In both years, 
the most common reason for not taking needed leave was the 
inability to afford it. In 2000, this reason was cited by 77.6 
percent of those who needed, but did not take, leave.’® 


Employees’ satisfaction with family and medical leave. A 
large majority of leave takers said that taking leave had posi- 
tive effects on their ability to care for family members (78.7 
percent), their own or family members’ emotional well-being 
(70.1 percent), and their own or family members’ physical 
health (63.0 percent); among those who cited positive effects 
on health, a large majority said that taking leave made it easier 
for them to comply with doctors’ instructions (93.5 percent) 
and led to a quicker recovery period (83.7 percent).!” 


Table 4. | Zu ~=6Share of employees taking leave for family or 
medical reasons, 1995 and 2000 
(In percent] 
Category | 1995 2000 
All OMPIOYEES ........ssescessesceceecseceees | 16.0 16.5 
Sex: 
INS, Derereerectem ercmmeacnyrnc rte aaeue nee eee 12.7 135 
WORMED ie eece ns sdesevctacstectoncone menses cane 20.0 19.8 
Age: 
WE Se PA eee ect cre meeee pee nc cnsecneeee cece temes 12.8 Wik2 
ORISA Ne a pat cas ac ee cee ce aeaea teeta vSCe MES Cet 21.1 20.2 
AO eo rcass sence ck ecdansstens sdeemenenstee een 15.8 16.6 
BO GAM ee oe st es MRR ache sastenconrintaeccs 12.9 17.0 
OS: OHOIMGH A es sehr he Aen 8 ce 14.4 11.6 
Marital status: 
Married or living with partner’ ........... 16.4 18.5 
Previously Married ................0.ceses00. 19.6 20.0 
MOVER FANIOG) canc-c.terccscccseentecesocesvanes Lalets 9.2 
Children under 18 in household: 
One or more children’ ..................064 20.2 24.4 
ING GINGRCN vecaca:ckoaasavcesteatetescdancsaussec 12.8 11.3 
Annual family income: 
Less than): $20,000 eek ate cs eecee rere 16.9 16.5 
$20,000 to less than $30,000... 19.2 16.2 
$30,000 to less than $50,000 16.0 18.3 
$50,000 to less than $75,000?......... 1537 19.9 
$75,000 to less than $100,000 ........ WAS 16.8 
ROO: COOOL AMONG ax. «- acess satenenceesssssaet 16.7 18.1 
' Difference between 1995 and 2000 is statistically significant at p < .05. 
? Difference between 1995 and 2000 is statistically significant at p < .10. 
Source: David Cantor, Jane Waldfogel, Jeff Kerwin, Mareena McKinley 
Wright, Kerry Levin, John Rauch, Tracey Hagerty, and Martha Stapleton 
Kudela, Balancing the Needs of Families and Employers: Family and Medical 
Leave Surveys, 2000 Update (Rockville, mo, Westat, 2001), table A2—2.7. 


Most leave takers (72.6 percent) were somewhat or very 
satisfied with the amount of time they took during their long- 
est leave. However, the share reporting that they were very 
satisfied was significantly lower in 2000 (42.2 percent) than in 
1995 (48.2 percent).'* 

The most frequently cited concern of leave takers was fi- 
nancial, with more than half (53.8 percent) worried about not 
having enough money to pay bills.'? Overall, about one-third 
of leave takers (34.2 percent) received no pay during their leave, 
about the same share as in 1995 (33.6 percent). The likelihood 
of receiving no pay varied a good deal by employee character- 
istics, as shown in table 5S. 

More than a third of women leave takers (37.5 percent) re- 
ceived no pay (compared with 29.6 percent of men). There were 
also significant differences by factors such as age and house- 
hold income. At one extreme, more than two-thirds of leave tak- 
ers who were young (aged 18 to 24) or who had an annual house- 
hold income of less than $20,000 received no pay during their 
leave, while at the other extreme, less than one-quarter of leave 
takers who were older (aged 50-64) or who had an annual house- 
hold income of $50,000 or more received no pay. 

More than half (58.2 percent) of the leave takers who did not 
receive their full pay or who did not receive any pay while on 


leave reported that it was somewhat or very difficult to make 
ends meet, and about half (50.9 percent) said that they would 
have taken a longer leave if some or additional pay had been 
available.” 

As noted earlier, a small share of employees said that they 
needed leave, but did not take it. The most commonly cited rea- 
son for this group’s not taking leave was financial, with 77 per- 
cent saying that they did not take leave because they could not 
afford it, a significant increase from 1995, when about two-thirds 
of those needing, but not taking, leave (65.9 percent) said that 
the reason was financial.”' In a follow-up question asked in the 
2000 survey, 87.8 percent of this group said that they would have 
taken leave if some or additional pay had been available.” 


Use of leave by employees with young children. The 2000 sur- 
vey of employees contained a special set of questions designed 
to track the use of leave by employees with children born during 
the previous 18 months, the period covered by the retrospective 
portion of the survey. These questions provide a fascinating 
look at the use of leave by parents of young children in 2000, 
although, regrettably, comparable data for 1995 are not available. 

As shown in the following tabulation, about three-quarters 
of employees with children aged 18 months or younger work 
at FMLA-covered work sites: ~” 


Percent 
Share and reason Men Women 

Share covered Mecwevescorce eee eee 75.0 74.5 
Share/coverediand cligiblererwrec-sssee- 66.7 56.3 
Share taking leave for a covered 

NASON pees Seas erates eee 45.1 75.8 
Reason for leave, across all leaves taken: 

Own health: sue cco ee onl 1155.33 

Matermity=disability :.-srcece-csesseseteees-+ 0 32.4 

Newborn, newly adopted child, or 

newly placed foster child................... 34.1 35.8 


Two-thirds (66.7 percent) of the men with young children and 
somewhat more than half (56.3 percent) of the women meet the 
eligibility requirements under the FMLA. Not surprisingly, a 
large share of employees with young children took some leave 
during the 18 months prior to the survey: 75.8 percent of women 
and 45.1 percent of men. Slightly more than a third of men with 
young children (34.1 percent) and women with young children 
(35.8 percent) took some leave to care for a newborn, a newly 
adopted child, or a newly placed foster child. In addition, about 
a third of women with young children (32.4 percent) took some 
leave for maternity or disability. 


SEVEN YEARS AFTER THE FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE ACT 
CAME INTO EFFECT, the year-2000 surveys of employers and 
employees indicate that family and medical leave is becoming a 
more important part of the experience of employers and employ- 
ees. On the employer side, more establishments are offering fam- 
ily and medical leave policies, in many instances going beyond 
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what is required by the FMLA. Although an increasing share of 
establishments covered by the Act are reporting that it is diffi- 
cult to administer, a solid majority of covered establishments— 
two-thirds— is finding the Act easy to administer, and an even 
larger majority of establishments reports that the FMLA has had 
no adverse effects on their business. These mixed reports from 
establishments suggest the need for further research on em- 
ployers’ experiences with family and medical leave policies. In 
this regard, it would be particularly useful to study employers’ 
experiences with the Act and with family and medical leave poli- 
cies in the context of their experiences with other mandated ben- 
efits and other types of leave and personnel policies. That way, 
researchers can better understand the extent to which their re- 
ported difficulties with the FMLA are comparable to those experi- 
enced with other types of personnel policies and mandates. Fu- 
ture research should also further explore the experience of 
noncovered establishments that offer FMLA-like coverage, in 
order to better understand the factors motivating these estab- 
lishments to adopt such policies and also to better understand 
their experiences with them. 


Table 5. Share of employees who received no pay 
during their longest leave, 1995 and 2000 
{in percent] 
Category 1995 2000 
AlliCIMDIOVCCS = reterseereree eee reer enters 33.6 34.2 
Sex: 
Mertz scretvcceseenctastuassteesucreeneecatanv ate - 29.6 
WOMGM:-Scexe dt. secvsncsescadetecssuacccceseacttstecs - CH Aa5) 
Age:' 
hese ae eee eer eeEN CCE EE OH CEPOR Cre CEE - 69.7 
OA pena ca arene Reon ER tenn aera - 35.0 
SOA Oe eecee caress te -navcseriecrmerenetenen ican - rests) 
SOR OA Mee cae cases ai taveran easier Hosein - 19.7 
[<1Si(0] ho) (0 (=) Peeeererece creer perenne = 44.2 
Marital status:' 
Married or living with partner = 30.9 
Previously married .............:+12++ ae = 26.5 
N@VeriMmannied i:.os.cc.scccacsees cencessesras seats - 62.6 
Children under 18 in household: 
Oneronmoreichildten\evcasces cere: ~ $3.8 
Noichildrenpscets ae oe - 34.4 
Annual family income:' 
Pessithanrs20!00 0c ae ee eee - 73.8 
$20,000 to less than $30,000 ............ - 37.6 
$30,000 to less than $50,000 ............ - 32.3 
$50,000 to less than $75,000 ............ - 23.8 
$75,000 to less than $100,000 .......... - 18.8 
SiOOMOCIon Morera eee eee - 20.6 
" Differences within groups in this subcategory for 2000 are statistically 
significant at p <.05. 

Note: Dash indicates data not available. 

Source: David Cantor, Jane Waldfogel, Jeff Kerwin, Mareena McKinley 
Wright, Kerry Levin, John Rauch, Tracey Hagerty, and Martha Stapleton 
Kudela, Balancing the Needs of Families and Employers: Family and Medical 
Leave Surveys, 2000 Update (Rockville, mo, Westat, 2001), tables 4.4 and 
A2-4.1. 
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On the employee side, employees are using FMLA leave in 
increasing numbers, and the use of leave for family and medical 
reasons is rising for groups of employees who may be particu- 
larly likely to have family or medical needs (for example, employ- 
ees with children, who may be more likely to have young chil- 
dren who need care, and older employees, who may be more 
likely to have seriously ill spouses or parents). In contrast, the 
proportion of those who say that they needed leave for a family 
or medical reason, but were not able to take it, is declining. Em- 
ployees who have used leave generally report that they are sat- 
isfied with the leave they took and that it had a positive effect on 
their own and their families’ health and well-being. The major 
problem that emerges from the data on employees is financial: 
more than half of leave takers worry about not having enough 
money for bills. Many leave takers report having difficulty mak- 
ing ends meet during their leave, and some cut their leave short 
due to financial constraints. In addition, a substantial share of 
those who need, but do not take, leave say that they did not take 
the leave they needed because they could not afford it. The new 
data also suggest that there may be constraints on the total 
length of leave that employees can take, such that employees 
may be cutting back leave for their own health if they are taking 
leave for other family- or medical-related reasons. These issues 
should be explored in future research. Specialized studies of 
groups with high family and medical leave needs (such as em- 
ployees with young children or with elderly relatives) would be 
particularly welcome. 

A number of changes to the FMLA have been proposed 
since the law was implemented, although none have been en- 
acted to date. The results of the new surveys point to two 
problem areas that are particularly pressing. The first is the 
need to make some provision for paid leave. This is an area 
that has received a great deal of attention in recent years, and 
one avenue that is currently being pursued is allowing parents 
to use unemployment benefits when they take leave to care for 
a newborn or a newly adopted child. The Department of La- 
bor issued a rule in June 2000 permitting States to experiment 
with providing unemployment compensation in such situa- 
tions, and several States are now considering legislation along 
these lines. It may be worthwhile examining other options for 
paid leave as well (for example, a temporary disability insur- 
ance program, similar to those currently in place in several 
States; a separate paid parental leave program, similar to those 
used by many other industrialized countries; or an “early 
childhood benefits” program which would provide cash that 
new parents could use to subsidize leave or child care, similar 
to programs recently introduced in a few Nordic countries).”* 
Prospects for such legislation are uncertain at the national 
level, so efforts are likely to focus at the State level in the 
immediate future. 

A second pressing problem area, which also has received a 
great deal of attention recently, is extending leave to employees 


who are not currently covered or eligible—for instance, those 
working at establishments covered by the law, but not meeting 
the requirements for eligibility, or those working at smaller estab- 
lishments not covered by the law. Legislation that would amend 
the FMLA to extend coverage to employees in businesses with 25 


Notes 


to 50 employees (as well as to fund the replacement of wages for 
some employees who take leave after the birth of a child) has 
been proposed in Congress, but the prospects for congressional 
action are uncertain. Thus, progress on this issue, too, may de- 
pend on action at the State level. = 
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that family and medical leave issues have received in recent years. 


’ Cantor et al., Balancing the Needs of Families and Employers, 
table 6.4. 


8 [bid., tables 6.3 and A2-2.2. 


° The data from the Survey of Employees tell a similar story: the 
most common method for covering work, according to employees who 
had taken leave, was to assign it to other workers, and the share of leave 
takers who said their work was covered by a temporary replacement was 
significantly lower in 2000 than in 1995S. 


'© Cantor et al., Balancing the Needs of Families and Employers, 
table A2-3.1. 


'' The 46.9-percent figure was calculated by multiplying the share of 
employees identified as covered in the 2000 Survey of Establishments 
(58.3 percent) by the share of covered employees identified as eligible 
in the survey (80.5 percent). All the figures in this paragraph are from 
Commission on Family and Medical Leave, A Workable Balance, Ex- 
ecutive Summary; and Cantor et al., Balancing the Needs of Families 
and Employers, tables 3.1 and A.2-3.2. 


'2 Cantor et al., Balancing the Needs of Families and Employers, 
table 2.5. 


'3 py < .05. See Cantor et al., Balancing the Needs of Families and 
Employers, table 3.5. 
'4 Tbid., table 3.6. 


'S pb < .05. See Cantor et al., Balancing the Needs of Families and 
Employers, table 2.14. 


'6 Ibid., table 2.17. 


7 Thid., tables 4.10 and 4.11; comparable data for 1995 are not 
available. 

'8 Tbid., figure 4.3. 

'9 Ibid., table 4.1; comparable data for 1995 are not available. 

© Tbid., figure 4.2 and table 4.9; comparable data for 1995 are not 
available. 

1 Tbid., table 2.17. 

 Tbid., table 2.18. 

2 Tbid., tables 4.16, 4.17, and 4.19. 


24 Jane Waldfogel, “What Other Nations Do: International Policies 
toward Parental Leave and Child Care,” paper prepared for a special 
issue of The Future of Children on “Caring for Infants and Toddlers,” 
spring-summer 2001, pp. 99-111. 
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Job creation and destruction 
within Washington and Baltimore 


Microdata from the new Bis Longitudinal Database show that 
from March 1992 through March 1999, gross job flows 
varied significantly between central cities and suburbs 

in the Washington-Baltimore metropolitan area; 

higher suburban employment growth was related to higher 
rates of both job creation and job destruction 


parity in the growth rates of central cities 

and suburbs. In a host of metropolitan areas, 
central city employment has declined, while sub- 
urban employment has flourished. Understand- 
ing the nature and causes of these growth pat- 
terns are critical to those seeking to stimulate 
the economy ofa central city or deal with subur- 
ban expansion. One previously unexplored as- 
pect of metropolitan growth patterns is their 
gross job flow components—employment 
changes due to establishment startups, shut- 
downs, expansions, and contractions. At its 
core, employment growth is simply the net re- 
sult of these four components. An examination 
of those components reveals much more about 
the employment patterns within a metropolitan 
area than does an analysis of employment growth 
alone. Consequently, this article analyzes just 
how much gross job flows relate to the observed 
differences in growth between central cities and 
suburbs. 

Gross job flows have recently become the 
primary focus of several economic studies. Pre- 
viously, economists relied almost entirely on 
aggregated data for their research purposes, 
particularly in studies involving employers 
and labor demand. This practice, however, al- 
lowed researchers to observe only the net 


|: is well known that there exists a large dis- 
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changes in economic variables from period to pe- 
riod. A few economists, notably Timothy Dunne, 
Mark J. Roberts, and Larry Samuelson,’ as well as 
Steven Davis and John C. Haltiwanger,” appealed 
to establishment-level microdata for their analyses 
of the U.S. macroeconomy and aggregate labor 
dynamics. By using those data, they were able to 
analyze both employment growth and gross job 
flows for the economy. Together, these variables 
gave a much clearer picture of how the labor market 
functioned, and they changed how many econo- 
mists perceived the way the economy worked. 

Job flows deal with changes in employment at 
the place of work. These changes are associated 
with the startup and closing of an establishment, 
as well as the expansion or contraction of a con- 
tinuing establishment’s workforce. As the evidence | 
that follows shows, job flows are quite pervasive. | 
They can account for changes totaling more than 
15 percent of employment in a given quarter. Such | 
high rates of job turnover are reported in several | 
other empirical studies also.’ | 

Research on job flows requires access to estab- 
lishment microdata. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is currently in the process of producing a new set | 
of this type of data. The Longitudinal Database 
(LDB) contains quarterly employment and wage data | 
for nearly all establishments in the U.S. economy. | 
The Unemployment Insurance (ut) records from the | 


) 


i 


BLS ES-202 program provide the raw data for the Lbs. These 
records are matched across time in order to create a continu- 
ous longitudinal time series for each establishment, thereby 
allowing a researcher to observe when establishments start 
up, shut down, expand their employment, or contract their op- 
erations. Unlike previous databases, the Lps has quarterly in- 
formation on all private and public establishments. Extending 
past the manufacturing industry, the bp covers approximately 
98 percent of all employed individuals. Consequently, it pro- 
vides a unique source of data for a variety of micro- and mac- 
roeconomic studies.* The coverage of industries and estab- 
lishments in the Lbs makes it particularly useful for in-depth 
regional studies such as the one presented in this article. 

Previous research on job flows dealt primarily with national- 
level data and usually focused on manufacturing. Research 
across all industries at a finer level of regional detail has the 
potential to highlight many interesting findings about the la- 
bor market. For instance, Randall W. Eberts and Edward Mont- 
gomery have one of the few studies that explore State-level job 
flows using establishment microdata. These researchers find 
a positive relation between job flows and employment growth 
across areas: growing areas tend to have higher rates of both 
job creation and job destruction. Findings such as this for 
metropolitan areas or smaller regions could greatly aid in our 
understanding of how local labor markets function. 

The analysis that follows focuses on the Washington and 
Baltimore metropolitan areas and looks at quarterly job flows 
from March 1992 to March 1999. These two metropolitan areas 
are particularly interesting because they have several unique 
properties. Washington and Baltimore are rather large metro- 
politan areas, and although they are located in close proximity 
to each other, they have quite different industrial and sectoral 
compositions and have experienced different paths of eco- 
nomic growth. Washington is predominantly a service-based 
city. Nationally and locally, the service industry has grown 
considerably over the past decade. As the national capital, 
Washington also has a disproportionate share of public-sec- 
tor employees. Baltimore, by contrast, is predominantly a manu- 
facturing-based city and is similar to many of the metropolitan 
areas in the “Rust Belt,’ which dominate the Northeastern, 
Midwestern, and Mid-Atlantic regions of the United States. 
Like many of its northern counterparts, Baltimore has had to 
adjust to significant structural change, as its more mature in- 
dustries have faced employment contractions. Finally, both 
metropolitan areas have well-defined political boundaries for 
their central cities (the District of Columbia and Baltimore City, 
respectively), making them particularly useful for this study. 

The results of the study indicate substantial job flow het- 
erogeneity within both metropolitan areas. Higher growth oc- 
curred in the suburbs rather than the central cities. The two 
central cities lost substantial employment during the period 
studied. The majority of losses in the District were in govern- 
ment, while the losses in Baltimore City were mostly in private 


employment. Suburban growth was associated with high rates 
of both job creation and job destruction. An examination of 
job flows by their component parts (that is, startups, shut- 
downs, expansions, and contractions) reveals that higher rates 
persisted in the suburbs in nearly every instance; the only 
exception was a relatively high rate of shutdowns in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These findings shed an intriguing new light 
on the employment dynamics observed within metropolitan 
areas: not only is job growth higher in the suburbs, but job 
turnover is as well. 

The next section outlines the data, methodology, and termi- 
nology used in the analysis. The section after that presents 
results. The final section draws conclusions, cites possible 
explanations of the findings, and mentions some potential av- 
enues of future research. 


Data and methodology 


The study to be presented uses the BLs Longitudinal Database 
to analyze gross job flows for the Washington, pc-Maryland- 
Virginia-West Virginia, Primary Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(pmsa) and the Baltimore, Maryland, pmsa. The District of Co- 
lumbia and Baltimore City are the central cities of their respec- 
tive pmsa’s. All other counties and independent cities in each 
PMSA are collectively referred to as suburbs. The study exam- 
ines 28 quarters, spanning March 1992 to March 1999.° An 
establishment at a single location is the unit of observation. 
For the Washington pmsa, the number of quarterly observa- 
tions ranges from 107,000 at the beginning of the sample pe- 
riod to 129,000 at the end. The number of Baltimore pmMsa ob- 
servations ranges from 50,000 to 57,000. The analysis focuses 
on employment data for the 3rd month of each quarter. The LB 
contains linked establishments from the BLs Es-202 program, 
creating a historical record for each observation. In a recent 
Monthly Labor Review article, Timothy R. Pivetz, Michael A. 
Searson, and James R. Spletzer provided a detailed examina- 
tion of the Lp, including its longitudinal establishment linking 
procedure.’ 

The study that follows focuses on employment as it changes 
each quarter. An establishment birth has positive employment 
in the current quarter and zero employment® in the previous 
quarter and satisfies the following conditions: it cannot be a 
reactivated establishment coming off a temporary shutdown, 
and it cannot be a newly created breakout of a multiple-estab- 
lishment record in the data. Similarly, an establishment death 
has zero employment in the current quarter and positive em- 
ployment in the previous quarter and satisfies the following 
conditions: it cannot be shut down temporarily or be an active 
employer reporting zero employment, and it cannot be the 
result of a consolidation of a multiple-establishment record. 
Birth employment is the number of jobs gained due to the 
startup of a new establishment. Death employment is the num- 
ber of jobs lost due to the shutdown of an establishment. 
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Expansion employment is the number of jobs gained due to 
continuing establishments experiencing a net gain in employ- 
ment. Contraction employment is the number of jobs lost due 
to continuing establishments experiencing a net loss in em- 
ployment. Note that expansions and contractions do not cap- 
ture job changes within an establishment; instead, these sta- 
tistics reflect only a net change in establishment employment 
between quarters.’ Job creation is the sum of birth employ- 
ment and expansion employment. Job destruction is the sum 
of death employment and contraction employment. Finally, 
the net change in employment is the difference between job 
creation and job destruction. 

The study uses the average employment over the current and 
starting periods, rather than the starting-period employment, as 
the denominator to calculate the growth rate.’ Job flow rates are 
calculated using the same denominator. These rates add up in 
the same manner as the employment numbers. (For example, the 
job creation rate is the sum of the birth rate and the expansion 
rate.) Consequently, the growth rate is just the difference be- 
tween the job creation and job destruction rates. 


Gross job flows in Washington and Baltimore 


Background information. Like many metropolitan areas in 
the South and West of the United States, Washington has 
seen significant population growth, in both absolute and per- 


centage terms. The Bureau of the Census estimated the metro- 
politan area’s 1999 population to be approximately 4.7 million, 
a gain of more than 517,000, or 12.2 percent, over the 1990 
figure. Baltimore’s 1999 metropolitan area population was just 
under 2.5 million. In contrast to Washington’s growth, 
Baltimore’s population increased by just 109,000, or 4.6 per- 
cent, between 1990 and 1999. Baltimore has a significant manu- 
facturing base that underwent considerable structural change 
over the past several decades, similar to that of many “Rust 
Belt” cities. The Census of Manufactures indicates that the 
manufacturing industry in Baltimore shed nearly 30 percent of 
its workforce between 1977 and 1992. The Lps data indicate a 
contraction of an additional 13 percent during the study pe- 
riod. In contrast, Washington has a relatively high share of 
employment in high-technology industries. The Lps data sug- 
gest that nearly 20 percent of the area’s private-sector employ- 
ees work in industries such as communications, software, and 
electronics. (This level of detail is not reported herein.) The 
high skills required of workers in these industries are reflected 
in the region’s wages: on the basis of the 1999 Es-202 employ- 
ment and wage data, the Washington pmsa ranks sixth out of 
more than 300 msa’s in average wage per worker. Baltimore, 
while above average, ranks 39th in this category. 


Job flows by central cities and suburbs. Table | breaks down 
the basic empioyment and growth statistics for each pMsa by 


Employment growth in Washington and Baltimore, by area and sector, March 1992-March 1999 
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Area and sector Employment, Employment, Net change Employment Quarterly 
March 1999 March 1992 share! growth rate 
Washington PAASA, asin pateteactschanbseee rseeeaeagert tee enaee? 2,503,416 2,216,611 286,805 0.44 
District of Columbia: 

TOtA ....sssesssceessssecceseecssesssssssnsnscnnecenorteneecennecsnnseetne 592,787 655,084 —62,297 100.0 —.34 
Private SEE eC PPP Lac Pees ORES ceA RI 371,833 371,053 780 59.7 01 
Pubblice sectccee as cron ee etn ec eR eee 220,954 284,031 -—63,077 40.3 —.84 

Suburbs: 

Total ins Fast sucawteus dausee saa tWuyouscenarocseaoemeaw ers Secenevuaee err ome 1,910,629 1,561,527 349,102 100.0 te 
Private favs torreme he RE Lo? pactens S OMAS ie tiie ieee 1,552,917 1,221,923 330,994 79.8 86 
Rublicsee acts ei rs gues some ire een nee 357,712 339,604 18,108 20.2 19 

Baltimore pasa 9 cei castnemneemirnerr ncaa 1,142,326 1,031,994 110,332 
Baltimore City: a ae 

TOtAl ...nsesesecsversnsornsecneraraceonsesonsataeecnaesuaesasessvenaescnass 376,748 400,528 —23,780 100.0 -.22 
Private SA rp cer aeRO RN en bas LEP 291,682 315,545 —23,863 78.1 -.29 
PUDIG A Sere aot Se eee ee 85,066 84,983 83 21.9 .00 

Suburbs: 
TT Ota ait ee eters emia, 1) ae ee Seay 765,578 631,466 134,112 
5 ; ; 100.0 .69 
Private eaves adae cesedaee te saviour Stanwee uses tus ete ee 636,501 Sili(avoe 118,749 82.6 14 
POLI Seco reee ce tes co ete ccvot cer eer on eae ee ee 129,077 113,714 15,363 17.4 45 
eo | 
ror a eee ink: S an average of the employment shares from the Note: The growth rate is the quarterly average of the period from the first 
quarter o and the first quarter of 1999. quarter of 1992 to the first quarter of 1999, multiplied by 100 to yield a 
; ercentage. 
? Public-sector employment contains all Federal, State, and local govern- P i 
ment employees. 


ee 


| Table 2. | Job flow rates in center cities and suburbs, Washington and Baltimore, by area and 
’ : sector, 

March 1992-March 1999 ? 
Job creation Job destruction Net 

Area and sector employment 
Total Births Expansions Total Deaths Contractions growth 
} | 
Washington pmsa | 
District of Columbia: 

TOR an acecaeececns enone enn 4.9 1.4 3.9 5.3 1.2 4] -0.3 
Private Sertich cna canneccoectontacre Tie 1.6 55 ne: 1.8 5.4 .0 
|=1U| 0) [fakes ace eee ae 1.6 2 1.4 2.5 v2 2.2 -8 

SUDUID Sea cies erence a 

Total A ee ee tal ils) 5.6 6.4 dbo 5.2 ath 
ANGE 2 ieee oereneer cor eoee ee 8.3 1.9 6.4 7.4 1.5 5.9 9 
PUIG erent cess tae ee 2.6 2 2.4 2.4 al 23 2 

Baltimore pmsa 
Baltimore City: 

Total Paes peer cd cect ento csasen nee 5.1 = ghelo) 4.1 5:3 1.1 4.2 -.2 
VAIS Bi scarce | 6.0 1.3 47 6.3 | 1.4 4.9 -.3 
‘Sa (ce ek ae eee eal 2 1.9 2.5 2 1.9 .0 

Suburbs 
} Total EaBeE can dee copateicestvagecsectbave 7.2 Ue 5:5 6.5 1) 52 aif 
EGY Ske ee 8.0 2.0 6.0 ee Lis 5.8 lf 
UONG eco cchecaceseetes cee asec | 3.0 3 PAT 2.5 2 2.3 a5) 
' Public-sector employment contains all Federal, State, and local govern- Note: The job flow rate is the quarterly average of the period from the first 
ment employees. quarter of 1992 to the first quarter of 1999, multiplied by 100 to yield a 
percentage. 
pa a en a ae eS ee ee Ee | 


area (central city or suburb) and sector (private or public). 
Washington has more than twice the employment base of Bal- 
timore. Government work makes up a disproportionately large 
share of Washington employment, particularly in the District 
of Columbia itself. Nonetheless, the area saw its public-em- 
ployment share decline over the sample period. Overall, the 
two pmsa’s have similar rates of total employment growth. Wash- 
ington experienced a higher rate of private-employment growth, 
but also registered large job losses in the public sector during 
the study period, again mostly in the District. In both Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, the central cities experienced striking 
employment losses. The net losses in the District were almost 
exclusively in the public sector, while the losses in Baltimore 
City were concentrated in the private sector. Both cities’ sub- 
urbs had considerable employment growth over the period, 
whether it is measured as private or total employment. 

Table 2 provides the average quarterly job flow rates for the 
central city and suburbs in each pmsa. For each area, job flows 
are listed for the private and public sector and for the entire 
labor force. In both central cities, job losses coincided with 
low rates of both job creation and job destruction. This was 
particularly true for total employment. The suburbs of both 
metropolitan areas had high growth and relatively high job 
creation and destruction. In Washington, the rates of private- 
sector job creation and destruction were approximately 15 per- 
cent and 3 percent higher, respectively, in the suburbs than in 
the central city. In Baltimore, the respective differences were a 
striking 33 percent and 16 percent in favor of the suburbs. The 


differences in job flows between the central cities and suburbs 
remain even when one splits out job creation and destruction 
by births, deaths, expansions, and contractions. The only ex- 
ception occurs in the Washington private sector, where the 
death rate is higher in the District of Columbia than in the 
suburbs. 

Charts | and 2 show that these differences generally persist 
over the study period, despite large seasonal fluctuations in 
job creation and job destruction each quarter. The top panel of 
chart | shows that the job creation rate in the District of Co- 
lumbia surpassed that of the Washington area suburbs only 
three times over the 28-quarter span. In the bottom panel, the 
District’s job destruction rate exceeded the suburban rate just 
eight times. Chart 2 shows higher rates of suburban job cre- 
ation and destruction over the entire period for the Baltimore 
PMSA. The lone exception was during the second quarter of 
1994, seen in the bottom panel, where the Baltimore suburban 
job destruction was just slightly less than that in Baltimore 
City. Finally, there is a pronounced asymmetry in just how and 
when job flows are higher in the suburbs. In each case, central 
city and suburban job flows are not all that different during 
seasonal declines in a given job flow. However, the seasonal 
spikes in both job creation and job destruction are much more 
prominent in the suburbs than in the central cities. 


THERE EXIST CONSIDERABLE DIFFERENCES not only in the patterns 
of growth between the central cities and suburbs of Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, but also in their rates of job creation and job 
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Be steve Washington PMSA job creation and job destruction, private sector, second quarter 1992 
to fourth quarter 1999 
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eel i”ae Baltimore PMSA job creation and job destruction, private sector, second quarter 1992 


to fourth quarter 1999 
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destruction. Further, higher growth in the suburbs is associated, 
as one might expect, with high rates of job creation, but also, as 
one might not expect, with high rates of job destruction. To a 
large degree, the higher job flow rates persist over time, with 
seasonal fluctuations causing an asymmetry in the central-city— 
suburb difference: suburban job flows are much higher during 
seasonal increases than during seasonal decreases. 

The fact that rates of both job creation and destruction are 
higher in the suburbs is a striking finding. It is not surprising 
that higher rates of job creation exist in the suburbs, because 
net growth is higher there as well. What is surprising is that 
rates of job destruction are higher in the suburbs, too. One 
explanation is that the central cities and suburbs differ in their 
establishment characteristics (for example, industry classifica- 
tion, establishment size, and age). Evidence presented in pre- 
vious work indicates that these characteristics should play a 
role.'' If so, then job flow rates in the suburbs would be higher 
in the aggregate, but would not be much different than central- 
city rates, for a given characteristic (for instance, comparing 
rates within the manufacturing industry or among medium- 
sized establishments). 

One could think of other, more economic, factors that might 
influence the differences in job creation and destruction found 
in this study. There are several possibilities. Some deal with 
stories of “creative destruction.” For instance, suburban loca- 
tions may be appealing to newer firms. When locating in the 
suburbs, new firms outcompete the older firms with new tech- 
nologies and innovations. The inflow of new firms causes a 
higher rate of job creation, and the added competition it intro- 
duces to the older firms generates a higher rate of job destruc- 
tion. In the end, the suburbs end up with more productive 
firms, a situation that comes about through higher rates of job 
turnover. This replacement pattern of creative destruction is 
consistent with several macroeconomic models in which older 
capital is slowly replaced by newer “vintages” over time.!? In 
the central cities, the process of creative destruction is absent: 
there is no added competition for older firms to contend with, 
implying that competition has no effect on job destruction 
rates, and no new firms are entering the area, keeping job cre- 
ation rates low. 


Notes 


Another way creative destruction could account for high 
suburban job flows is through a shakeout mechanism, as in 
the model of Ricardo Caballero and Mohamad Hammour.”’ In 
this setting, new firms compete against each other, with some 
flourishing and others dying out quickly. Here, it is the en- 
trance of new firms that accounts for the high rates of both job 
creation and job destruction. 

Finally, labor migration may also explain how these differ- 
ences in job creation and job destruction come about. An in- 
flux of workers may increase the rates of job searching and 
matching, as migrants try to match up with a job they find 
acceptable. This added shuffling around also would lead to 
simultaneously higher rates of job creation and job destruc- 
tion, a scenario that is most consistent with the model of re- 
gional labor dynamics presented by Oliver J. Blanchard and 
Lawrence Katz.'* However, this scenario may better explain 
job flow differences across metropolitan areas rather than within 
them, as migration is usually thought of as occurring across 
different labor markets. 

This article documents significant regional variation in the 
rates of job creation and job destruction. These gross job 
flows provide a more detailed picture of how local labor mar- 
kets function than do simple net employment growth rates, 
and databases such as the Lpp are ideal for the purpose. The 
study, however, tackles only a small part of the regional as- 
pect of gross job flows, leaving the door open for a host of 
future work on the subject. For example, further research could 
go far in discerning whether any of the preceding scenarios 
represents a plausible explanation for the higher rates of job 
flows in the suburbs. Research involving a broader range of 
metropolitan areas would prove fruitful in this regard, as well as 
in either corroborating or refuting the existence of the job flow 
difference between the center cities and suburbs—it may be, 
after all, that the findings reported here are unique to the Balti- 
more-Washington area. Because employment growth rates are 
known to vary widely across the Nation, research on other re- 
gions could also aid in documenting and explaining variations in 
job flows across metropolitan areas as well as within them. The 
results of future work in this area could have considerable policy 
implications at both the local and national levels. a 
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Will the Internet truly revolutionize the 
spatial context within which companies 
transact business? Edward Leamer and 
Michael Storper ask this and other ques- 
tions in their paper, “The Economic Ge- 
ography of the Internet Age” (NBER 
Working Paper 8450). 

While many researchers believe that 
the Internet’s effect on economic geog- 
raphy may be more dramatic than that 
of past inventions, such as rail, steam, 
and the various forms of mechanization 
which emerged in the 19th century, the 
authors present the case that, instead, it 
is the Internet’s lack of personal, physi- 
cal contact that will prevent it from be- 
coming the dominant means for trans- 
acting business. 

The crux of their argument is that the 
“coordination of new and innovative ac- 
tivities depends on the successful trans- 
fer of complex uncodifiable messages, 
requiring a kind of closeness between the 
sender and receiver that the Internet does 
not allow. The problem with the Internet 
is that he cannot look her in the eye 
through a screen, and she cannot ‘feel’ 
or ‘touch’ him. It is a medium that may 
help to maintain relationships, but does 
not establish deep and complex con- 
tacts.” The authors define an 
uncodifiable message as one that can- 
not be reduced to terms that are reso- 
lutely nonambiguous, citing the phrase, 
“I love you,” as an example of a com- 
plex uncodifiable message. 


Clustering of production. Both physi- 
cal materials and the intellectual activi- 
ties associated with them often are clus- 
tered in physical neighborhoods. Leamer 
and Storper write that this clustering sug- 
gests, “that present or future improve- 
ments in communication technologies, 
such as the Internet, also may not elimi- 
nate the role of proximity.” They have 
studied the regularly-occurring phenom- 
enon in economic geography that paral- 
lels what Isaac Newton discovered about 


gravity. In the business world, “the 
greater the distance between any pair of 
countries, the less they trade with one 
another.... In economics, the amount of 
commerce between two points is equal 
to the product of the economic masses 
(Gpps) divided not by the square of the 
distance between them but by distance 
itself (or some lower power).” 

The proximity component is not the 
only important aspect of physical clus- 
tering. Communication costs and ship- 
ping costs may now be lower than at 
other times in history, but the authors 
claim it is perishibility (defined either 
as the concrete—fruits and vegetables, 
or the abstract—computers or items of 
high fashion design) coupled with 
codifiability, and the Internet’s inad- 
equacy as a medium allowing accurate, 
complete transfer of complex, abstract 
concepts. Codifiability is best estab- 
lished by information exchanged be- 
tween people, and the facilitation of 
“long-term deep relationships over long 
distances [which] create the essential 
prerequisites of any complex transac- 
tion: trust and understanding.” 


Importance of relationships. Leamer 
and Storper contend it is not only the 
physical clustering but the intellectual 
clustering that is at the core of personal 
relationships in business. They cite that 
the Internet economy has produced “high 
densities of dot-com firms in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and New 
York” as examples, and that this 
economy is following “the same geo- 
graphical pattern as all of its innovative 
forebears: the establishment of a small 
number of core agglomerations, charac- 
terized by strong inter-firm and firm-la- 
bor market network relations, the exist- 
ence of an ‘industrial atmosphere,’ and 
circular and cumulative advantage due 
to the building up of external econom- 
ics in those places.” Think Silicon Val- 
ley (West Coast Bay area), Silicon Al- 
ley (Manhattan), and Washington State’s 
Microsoft Corporation. 
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The intellectual component becomes 
increasingly vital. The authors assert: 
“Many intellectual outputs are not prod- 
ucts that can be dropped at the doorstep, 
but are services that have to be deliv- 
ered by one human to another. Value is 
created jointly by seller and buyer, by 
coach and student, often involving many 
hours of direct communication.... It isn’t 
just union power that has kept the labor- 
intensive universities operating in more 
or less the same manner for four centu- 
ries. It is the production function itself.” 


The handshake and the conversation. 
The absence of face-to-face contact is 
what the authors believe will prevent the 
Internet from taking the place of the 
“handshake,” or as they term it “physi- 
cal copresence.” Only by a supplier get- 
ting to know his customer, and that cus- 
tomer understanding what her supplier 
means when he promises to ship the mer- 
chandise by a promised date are the ba- 
sis of human relationships firmly estab- 
lished. “The Internet does nothing by it- 
self to put a message in the right con- 
text, and doesn’t help in understanding. 
Moreover, an Internet conversation re- 
sembles e-mail in that it involves such 
low levels of costs to sender and receiver 
that there is little relationship bond cre- 
ated by the process.” 

This lack of “emotional closeness” 
and the Internet’s inability to accurately 
relay uncodifiable, ambiguous informa- 
tion would appear to dictate a continu- 
ing need for a higher level of trust and 
involvement than that conjured forth by 
the machinations of computers, capaci- 
tors, and modems. L] 


We are interested in your feedback 
on this column. Please let us know 
what you have found most interest- 
ing and what essential reading we 
may have missed. Write to: Execu- 
tive Editor, Monthly Labor Review, 
2 Massachusetts Avenue NE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20212, or e-mail 
mlr@bls.gov 
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Solidarity: forever? 


Worker Activism After Successful Union 
Organizing. By Linda Markowitz. 
Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 2000, 
204 pp. $58.95. 


At the turn of the century, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, or more affection- 
ately the Wobblies, were undoubtedly 
the most flamboyant and colorful labor 
union in the United States, if not in the 
world. Conducting marches and demon- 
strations under unfurled American and 
worker flags, the Wobblies would oc- 
cupy public parks, street corners, or 
major arenas, such as Madison Square 
Garden, and deliver spirited, sometimes 
incendiary, oratory for one specific pur- 
pose: to organize the unorganized. Even 
cynics give the Wobblies credit for or- 
ganizing workers of different ethnic, ra- 
cial, and sexual backgrounds, getting 
them to sign the union card and sing 
from the “little red song-book.” From the 
agricultural fields of California to the 
meatpacking plants of Chicago and on 
to the textile mills of Patterson, New Jer- 
sey, and Lawrence, Massachusetts, the 
Wobblies were able to infuse a real sense 
of cohesion among the working class. 
The major criticism of the union, how- 
ever, was their inability to maintain a 
functional infrastructure once the orga- 
nizing campaign had been won. 

In Worker Activism After Successful 
Union Organizing, author Linda 
Markowitz juxtaposes the union orga- 
nizing process of the past with that of 
the present. Is the current labor move- 
ment repeating the mistakes of the past? 
In early 2001, the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters disaffiliated from the AFL- 
CIO, charging that the old federation, 
despite the gospel of organization 
preached by President John Sweeney, 
has not fulfilled its pledge to organize 
the unorganized. Markowitz has fol- 
lowed labor’s campaign to enlist work- 
ers at two different establishments, with 
different products, in diverse geographic 
areas, and with far different demograph- 


ics. She offers a sharp contrast of orga- 
nizing by traditional “business union- 
ism” and another conducted on partici- 
patory activism by the rank-and-file. 

The author traces the organizing cam- 
paign of two entities, Bobs Grocery 
Store (BGS) chain in Arizona, and Geofelt 
Manufacturing, in Pineville, Alabama. 
Her main thesis is that worker activism 
experienced during organizing cam- 
paigns diffuses outside campaign set- 
tings. By “outside settings” she means 
a general antilabor animus by employ- 
ers, weak support or even hostility from 
Federal, State, and local governments, 
and the lack of a working class culture. 
It made little difference that the 
workforce composition at Geofelt Manu- 
facturing was a heterogeneous mixture 
of white and black and male and female, 
the workers shared a natural cultural 
bond that grew stronger under the threat 
of outside pressures. At BGS, the work- 
ers differed mostly on a gender basis 
with the exception of a Latino presence. 
There was little that the workers had in 
common except for their employment. 

The catalyst for organizing drives at 
both firms was ownership change. At 
BGS, workers went from a feeling of team 
and family to one of anger and mistrust, 
as new management increased produc- 
tion demands with fewer employees 
while reducing benefits and job status. 
At Geofelt Manufacturing, a foreign- 
owned firm with European work con- 
cepts that gave employees a good de- 
gree of job control, new management 
implemented an “Americanization” pro- 
cess with stricter definitions of work sta- 
tus and a more hierarchical control sys- 
tem. Discontent paralleled the rise in 
demand for union representation, states 
Markowitz. 

While both BGS employees and 
Geofelt Manufacturing workers reached 
the same end—union representation, 
the process was much easier and genu- 
ine at the latter. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union (now United Needle, 
Industrial, and Textile Employees— 
UNITE) conducted an organizing “Blitz” 
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where they concentrated on the one 
plant and immediately enlisted 
grassroot support, including local inter- 
ests not directlly involved with any 
work-related Geofelt Manufacturing ac- 
tivities. Participatory Democracy, where 
the workers were involved in a step-by- 
step process for mobilizing their col- 
leagues, allowed the employees to re- 
gard themselves as the union, not just 
cogs in the union representation ma- 
chine attending to traditional collective 
bargaining matters. Markowitz contends 
there were three basic elements to this 
process: sharing information; open lines 
of communication; and decisionmaking 
by the workers. 

At BGS, the author paints a starkly 
contrasted picture of traditional and 
stale organizing policies, long referred 
to since the days of Samuel Gompers as 
“business unionism.” The United Food 
and Commercial Workers Union sent or- 
ganizers from California to organize not 
just BGS, but other chain grocery stores 
in the area. Their attentions divided 
among many different targets in the re- 
tail grocery industry and the organizing 
drive was a top down process. Workers 
never felt empowered nor considered 
themselves together in the struggle for 
better wages and working conditions. 
As a result, the process was long and 
tedious, despite overwhelming support 
for representation by the workers. The 
author infers that the union at BGS will 
never be particularly strong and will be 
susceptible to adversarial forces, par- 
ticularly if market conditions deteriorate 
and employees respond accordingly. 

The author argues that the key to 
maintaining a strong viable union orga- 
nization, and not suffer Wobbly-type 
ineffectiveness, is continued evolution 
of worker involvement. “Human nature 
is learned and people are adaptable.” 
This is particularly poignant to organiz- 
ing in today’s volatile economic climate. 
The United Auto Workers, for example, 
have partnered with the big three auto 
manufacturers in “paid educational 
leave” programs. They have not abro- 
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gated their collective bargaining re- 
sponsibilities, but agree that their mem- 
bers can better identify as the union if 
they know something about the compa- 
nies they work for and the economic en- 
vironments in which those entities ex- 
ist. The labor-management cooperative 
programs of the 1970s and 1980s, the 
author grudgingly concedes, were co- 
optive but still added to the experi- 
ences of workers so they could infuse 
those aforementioned basic elements 
of information sharing, communicat- 
ing, and decisionmaking into day-to- 
day functions. 

The theories expressed in the book 
are nothing new or novel. The brief 
analysis of the history and develop- 
ment of our employment system and the 
rise of organized labor can be found in 
any basic labor-relations textbook. Even 
in the more philosophical analyses of 
the work process and human nature, the 
influence, whether acknowledged or 
not, of radical philosophers such as 
Herbert Marcuse and Antonio Gramsci 
is evident. 

There are also a few errors of fact. For 
example, on page 18 the author states 
that “President Clinton has failed to 
support policy banning the replacement 
of striking workers...” 

As one of two investigators on Presi- 
dent Clinton’s Executive Order 12954, 
which would have disbarred firms from 
lucrative government contracts if they 
permanently replaced striking workers, I 
had to report on two large firms with the 
intent of carrying through the order. The 
courts ruled Executive Order 13954 as 
unconstitutional, but that did not dis- 
count the President’s policies. 

Despite these marginal criticisms, 
this is an interesting and thought-pro- 
voking book. Markowitz has consulted 
the works of recognized scholars in the 
areas of human psychology, labor rela- 
tions, organizational development, and 
sociology. She has added to the ever 
transitional wealth of literature on work- 
place relations and how they will look in 
the 21st century. I look forward to a se- 
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quel on the progress of union develop- 
ment at both BGS and Geofelt Manufac- 
turing. Will one organizational culture 
succeed over the other? Will both frame- 
works find their own particular niches in 
the world of organized labor? Will one, 
both, or neither succumb to the failed 
legacy of the Wobblies? 


—Henry P. Guzda 


Industrial Relations Specialist, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Employees at Work 


A Working Nation: Workers, Work, and 
Government in the New Economy. 
By David T. Ellwood, Rebecca M. 
Blank, and others. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 2000. 146 pp. 


Sponsored by the Aspen Institute’s Do- 
mestic Strategy Group, this volume 
deals with some of the causes of the 
inequality of earnings that has increas- 
ingly characterized the wages and ben- 
efits of male workers and their families 
over the decades since the early 1970s 
(it slightly decreased during the late 
1990s). While the volume’s title refers 
to the “New Economy,” the term remains 
undefined, and we may disregard it. One 
of the announced purposes of the stud- 
ies presented is to deal with “the future 
of work,” but the authors avoid doing 
so. However, the “the future of work” 
may well be viewed here in terms of the 
continuation of the trends that have 
prevailed over the period analyzed. This 
would imply that adapting to new work 
patterns and technologies by most low- 
wage workers will be too slow to sig- 
nificantly change those trends. 

David Ellwood presents and inter- 
prets the basic facts of wage and income 
inequality, and does so in a spare, lucid 
style. He derives the data from national 
income statistics and the Current Popu- 
lation Survey, making adjustments (for 
example, for inflation) he deems appro- 
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priate. He divides the income distribu- 
tion into thirds, which may be a bit crude 
but makes for clarity. He figures the na- 
tional income ona per-adult (rather than | 
per-person) basis. He reports total com- | 
pensation of wage and salary workers 
separately for men and women. Subse- 
quently, he reports the income from |} 
work and other sources for two-parent | 
families with children by thirds of edu- | 
cational grouping. He does the same for | 
single-parent families. | 
While median compensation of men | 
in the top third of the income distribu- 
tion rose 28 percent between 1973 and 
1996, compensation ofmen inthe middle | 
third declined 3 percent, and of men in | 
the bottom third 8 percent. The pattern _ 


for husbands in two-parent families is ] 


similar if somewhat more moderate; 
compensation of these men rose 31 per- 
cent in the top third educational group- _ 
ing, 4 percent in the middle third, and 
remained unchanged over the period in 
the bottom third. “It is simply not true 
that middle and working class men get 
much of the income generated in our 
nation,” writes Ellwood. 

The decline in median compensation 
shown for these men was suffered en- 
tirely by men under 45 years old, with 
those in the 18-34 age brackets being 
affected most. It was associated with a 
full or less than full high school educa- 
tion, but also with “some” post-high | 
school education. All the increase in 
compensation occurred among college 
and post- college graduates. It remains, 
however, that compensation of men in 
the higher age brackets improved, re- | 
flecting experience and tenure. | 

Women’s median compensation rose | 
in all income and education brackets | 
over the 1973-96 span. The increase | 
was largest, however, in the top third of 
the income distribution and of the edu- | 
cational grouping of two-parent fami- 
lies. Hence, income of two-parent fami- 
lies benefited from wives’ earnings, al- 
though in the bottom third it rose but 14 
percent, compared with 57 percent and | 
25 percent in the top and middle thirds 


(by educational grouping). 

Inequality of family income intensi- 
fied between 1973 and 1996. In 1973 the 
top one-third of families had income 
from compensation and other sources— 
for example, dividends, net interest, and 
rent—that exceed the middle third by 32 
percent, and the bottom third by 61 per- 
cent. In 1996, the respective differences 
ran to 66 percent and 122 percent. In- 


equality also sharpened when income’ 


of single-parent families is compared 
with that of two-parent families: the 
former “had less than half of the income 
of families with two parents for each 
level of parental education.” 

Ellwood writes “the traditional cost 
of living adjustment would show little 
Or no increase in income for families at 
| the bottom.” Those at the bottom are 
poorer today than they were 20-25 years 
ago — a factor that also diminishes op- 
| portunities for children. For example, 
' higher earnings are more and more as- 
sociated with college education, but 
that has become virtually unattainable 
for poor people: the entire increase in 
college attendance has stemmed from 
children in families in the top 60 percent 
of the income distribution. 

Substantial differences in under- 
standing the widening earnings gap and 
. ways of dealing with it are evident from 
essays by two contributors to the vol- 
ume—one by William A. Niskanen, the 
other by Rebecca M. Blank. Both are 
_ one-time members of the Council of Eco- 
- nomic Advisors, the former under Presi- 
dent Reagon, and the latter under Presi- 
_ dent Clinton. We cite some examples. 
Both Niskanen and Blank support 
' the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) as 
a subsidy to low-wage workers. 
- Niskanen, however, opposes the mini- 
| mum wage as a hindrance to the hiring 
_ of low-skilled workers, while Blank 
strongly supports it as being insepa- 
- rable from the EITC, hence as “substan- 
tially (improving) the returns to work 
among low-wage workers in the face of 
declining or stagnant market wages.” 
Blank extends the argument, viewing 


minimum wage laws as seeking “to as- 
sure that work provides economic suffi- 
ciency.” Equally important, the mini- 
mum wage, together with the EITC, 
helps reverse and forestall the devalua- 
tion of work often linked with declining 
pay. She also urges the adoption of ad- 
equate child care and health plan insur- 
ance subsidies, again so as to raise 
compensation and secure family well- 
being. She does not believe that the la- 
bor market by itself will raise low-wage 
workers’ earnings sufficiently to ensure 
an adequate living standard. 

Niskanen and Blank offer divergent 
conceptions of what lies at the root of 
the widening earnings gap. Nikanen 
traces that gap to some of the personal 
characteristics and social settings of 
low-skill workers. He mentions negli- 
gent attitudes toward work and such 
“dramatic changes in family structure” 
as the great increase in births by single 
mothers, which has made for poor 
schools and employment problems. Re- 
medial policies should be focused ac- 
cordingly. They should include removal 
of impediments to a more freely operat- 
ing labor market, such as the minimum 
wage (as noted) and prevented the ero- 
sion of the “employment at will” doc- 
trine which, according to Niskanen, in- 
creases the expected cost of hiring. 

Blank is more concerned than 
Niskanen with demand-side sources of 
the earnings gap, and with institutional 
weakness she believes should be over- 
come—for example, difficulties of the 
school-to-work transition faced by 
many youngsters. Thus, she holds that 
“widening inequality among workers 
with similar education levels in the same 
industry or occupation suggests that 
firms are trying to link pay more directly 
to individual productivity,” and that 
“changes in the use and management 
of labor” seem to be “linked closely” to 
the widening earnings gap. The grow- 
ing use of temporary workers and of 
outsourcing is part of that policy, as is 
the decline of unions, which have tradi- 
tionally resisted wage variance among 
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defined categories of workers in given 
industries or firms, but have had to ac- 
cede, for example, to so-called two-tier 
wage agreements in many circum- 
stances. Thus, wage variance can per- 
haps be modified only if union possess 
the necessary bargaining power, which 
in this respect they evidently lack. 

Blank is not sanguine about the ef- 
fects of training involving today’s low- 
skilled workers, although she emphati- 
cally advocates it. She writes that few 
workers raise their skill levels after their 
mid-twenties. Training under the Job 
Training Partnership Act has had but 
modest effects on post-training wages, 
and increases in these wages soon 
eroded. Training programs for public 
assistance recipients have had better 
success, however. 

A lengthy essay by two contributors 
to the volume, Joseph Blasi and 
Douglass Kruse, titled “The New Em- 
ployee-Employer Relationship,” inter 
alia deals extensively with the subject 
of training. They write that “(t)he new 
skills needed by new employees are 
generally developed through informal 
training,” that is, inhouse and on the 
job. More formal training is sponsored 
by, or occurs, mostly in large establish- 
ments where turnover is low, and where 
the employees, already college-edu- 
cated, are professionals or technicians. 
American employers are generally reluc- 
tant to invest in training, partly because 
of high voluntary turnover, partly be- 
cause of high probabilities of worker 
displacement occasioned by product 
changes, increased productivity by way 
of new equipment or new work organi- 
zation, foreign competition, and so 
forth. Be it noted that worker displace- 
ment is viewed by the authors as an as- 
pect of the weakening of the relation- 
ship between employee and employer 
rather than merely in connection with 
training. One may regard worker dis- 
placement, however, as in part a social 
loss, a loss of skills specific to the oc- 
cupation and firm of the displaced 
worker, which she or he cannot easily 
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unlearn. According to the authors, dis- 
placements were not quite as high dur- 
ing the mid-1990s as they had been dur- 
ing the recession of the early 1980s, in- 
dicating a disturbing trend. 

Blasi and Douglas devote a section 
of their essay to high-performance work 
practices and their diffusion. They lean 
toward acceptance of the argument that 
unless such work practices are com- 
bined, that is, not introduced piecemeal, 
their effectiveness is questionable. 
Among them, they list careful selection 
of workers; decentralized management; 
quality circles; sharing of gains from 
enhanced productivity with workers 
bringing them about; no layoffs of 
workers as productivity rises; job rota- 
tion; and work-related meetings. Very 
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few of the firms surveyed had adopted 
a full complement of such innovative 
work (or better: managerial) practices. 
The authors list some of the significant 
technical, managerial, and cost barriers 
to that failure. They make no mention, 
however, of the origin of such practices 
in Japan, where their success has been 
partly attributable to less confronta- 
tional worker-management attitudes 
than in the United States, and to en- 
trenched customs ensuring tenure and 
seniority. Blasi and Douglas write that 
tenure in the United States has tended 
to decline. The employment of contin- 
gent workers, that is, workers hired on a 
temporary or part-time basis, greatly in- 
creased during the 1990s. They do not 
discuss whether such workers fit the 
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“team” concept which in large part un- | 
derlies high-performance work prac- | 
tices. | 

A Working Nation is a well-con- 
ceived summary and analysis of key 
problems facing a large proportion of | 
working people and their families. These 
problems have been in the forefront of 
concern of labor economists and the 
Department of Labor over the past four 
decades. It is a good thing that they 
also are kept in the forefront of public 
attention, such as this volume will help | 
ensure. 


—Horst Brand | 


Economist, | 
formerly with the | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics — 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International 
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38. U.S.international price indexes for selected 
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Productivity data 
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and unit costs, data seasonally adjusted ...............ee 
40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity ..............0 
41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 
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International comparisons data 


43. Unemployment rates in nine countries, 
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Injury and illness data 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing: and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour ofall persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
Stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical séa- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
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revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “‘benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchinark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate anew sample design. This represented the 
first major industry division to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2000 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
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just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
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(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 


as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
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to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
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workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993—95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force, 
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The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
structure of PPI organizes data in 
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accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are 
obtained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and anumber of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.0.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the. other costs as- 


sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production ofa 
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unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (Gop) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
ofall employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
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put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including seif-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 


ployment rates: how comparable are they?” — 


Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 


the Notes section on Employment and Unem- _ |} 


ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to} 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends ] 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- _ 


dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 


the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- _ | 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, _ 


and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and older 
in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to this 
rule is that the Canadian statistics for 1976 
onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15. The institu- 
tional population is included in the denomi- 


nator of the labor force participation rates | 


and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 


whenever data from more current labor force _ 


surveys become available. 


There are breaks in the data series for the | 


United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 


2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- | 


many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 


For the United States, the break in series _ 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force | 
survey questionnaire and collection method- — 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised _ 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- | 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, | 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously _ 


published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
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to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 
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To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a“sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are Official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
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and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and lilness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
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cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent ilinesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 


available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion records, medical examiner and autopsy 
reports, media accounts, State motor vehicle 
fatality records, and follow-up questionnaires 
to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
berS, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in 
a legal work activity, or present at the site 
of the incident as a requirement of his or 
her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 


ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 1999 2000 7 7 
iT} [ Ml IV I I Ul IV | ll 
{ = | ES ic 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 
Labor force particlbation Yate ....csncssceccscsccsssscccacsncesoneeusnuaxeeveesasenes 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Employment-population’ ratio.......:.:.cscec-cseecersesorsstereeserorsrareaseeryces 4 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 
LIM EIPIO VOM AEG oases atn sacs sventmaon cartes eres Conse sic arnnc nents 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.2 44 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.5 
41 3.9 4.2 4] 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.3 4.6 
10.3 9.7 10.5 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.6 10.6 Tee. 
3.0 2.8 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.4 3.4 
4.3 41 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.1 4.2 4.0 4.2 43 
NGitOIDAW OATS cca cacsceescsecscesscccastiesesteapuerascoonssenenneceeserumeeeaneecoss 9.5 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.6 8.6 9.2 
25 VRAIS BING OVEN ieccaketuversnsssneveverspancsceenstavcensemsisiwasexiedoecacadans 33 3.2 3.5 33 ‘aul a2 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.4 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:! 
TlOtAl <<. cccccecseacsscssesssveeseectscascssestsecssssesseesecsesyseceseavcseeceessccusss|) 128,916") 131/759) 128/430) || 129;073;| 129;783') 130:984))| 131585451" 131,927 || si1a2°264 iaiS2'559)| Riise 450 
Brivate\S@cton. cerccescccenesatssccenteccbescn care skrtserssnascesreyursswoechesbeneascees 108,709 | 111,079 | 108,319 | 108,874} 109,507] 110,456] 110,917] 111,293] 111,669 | 111,886 | 111,708 
Goods=prodUcingicejeascesaccoee ester rcereesatemtseneesnamaensee 25,507 25,709 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,314 
Mean stactiningetecccccssaconsus-ceseasectwrececctsathsaccassuernecesseccd 18,552 18,469 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,885 
Sarvice=producln get ciite settee seeseaoeseseacvissnesctrcstes coccrenst axes 103,409 | 106,050} 102,976} 103,614] 104,259; 105,280) 106,143] 106,195 | 106,560} 106,938 | 107,171 
Average hours: 
PIVARG SOGEOP i eecesscaccere.fasizca seer veoete tec eenceenc secrssners event 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 
Ma iWIFACHUNUTO fecececyaresee tease anc. Papceccer seston scons mmanesteesetn saan 417 41.6 41.7 41.8 417 41.8 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 
OWONUTD seed anacos cage cnausnc ovis vaunusenareacenenseceenee caomspearueanee 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 47 47 47 4.5 4.3 44 3.9 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 41 1.0 let 9 ES! 1.0 1.0 Vf 1:3. 9 
Private: industry WOMGNS.. soc5:5t.pscrnsn+ncvecesinneacsanedhbienencisciovenses 3.4 44 te 9 9 1.5 er 9 ee 1.4 1.0 
Goods*prodUicl aut tani tran amen een 3.4 44 oi 9 1.0 1.6 42 9 6 13 
Service-producing” Bre eTe NO Cee Te Soo eee eT 3.4 44 1.3 9 8 1.4 12 1.0 a7, 1.4 1.0 
State and local government WOrkerS..........:.:2222se0eeseeseseseeeeeeee 3.4 3.0 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 1.3 Elf As) 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
etn cc hanced ana ass cares ectartane: Bsncogsbe Sse a usecase Sep saa HSE NCe Zt, 4.0 ff Re) a te) 1.0 12 5 ey, 14 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1999 2000 + 1982 aT am 4 2 
ll tT IV l iH} Wl IV I il 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GSivillerra On farm cesescsenaves ss saecnasesnoxsaqcennseneeezeisacencc meneneese: 3.4 41 1.0 ded 0.9 les! 1.0 1.0 0.7 1:3 0.9 
3.4 4.4 11 9 9 eo q32 9 ch 1.4 1.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GC Willa i nOnTann axe. wrarcen. ceasee eae cacenaneeney cure ell 3.5 3.8 1.0 11 8 eit 1.0 11 6 14 9 
Private nonfarm... 3.5 3.9 1.2 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2 1.0 ff 1.0 3 eA Y/ 8 -1 1.0 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods..............045 ae 2.9 1.0 1.2 ies) at 1.4 3 6 1.0 1.0 1.0 
ERRISHEG/ CONSUME GOODS! <5... scecescsocecepsenstchssvasseatanneaces 3.8 1.0 1.8 2.2 = 4 1.8 1.8 aif 1.0 1.0 1.0 
(apittal SQUID MIO NE << ncaa co = coh axons cess ceeeetannnaeacasaseweacaust 3 1.0 -4 -.4 1.2 “i 0 0 1.0 -A 1.0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components. ase 3.7 1.0 1.9 1.9 A 1.9 1.6 1.0 -A 1.0 1.0 

Cruihe  Mavenbals 225.55 <scecscssivenc sass tsassveesincussovasasavesnaxeastevaerecsey 15.3 wer 9.4 10.2 -3.5 9.1 11.2 3 141 —A 1.0 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


1 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not data are seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
aes 
Components 2000 2001 2000 2001 
| ll Wl IV ! ll L I ll Wt IV I ll 
5, i Alas a ie 
Average hourly compensation: 
Allipersons, DUSINESS SOCEM. ..-..c.ccncsciedssssssasssnnenssesevanersvesssecornscad 5.9 8.6 6.5 9.4 §.3 5.2 47 5.7 6.1 7.6 7.4 6.6 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF............ceceseeeceeeeeeteesereeeaee | 6.2 7.6 Tel 8.9 5.1 47 5.0 5.8 6.3 7.4 tae 6.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm”... 1.3 1.0 1.0 7 1.3 9 4.3 4.4 43 4] 41 3.9 
Private nonfarm 1.5 a2 9 if 1.4 1.0 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 
UT CES cca: EHP er eee A er eereet DPE NECEPTOELTU PREC CCOPER PLLC O PEERED Peer SPEER 1.3 1.0 1.2 5 th ited 3.6 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.4 3.5 
INNCPTUNT ANCONA esas oo ooo ocean nantiecesestccraees seat coaainat caanendantalroaiaraesvexeu 1.5 1.2 1.0 7 1.5 1.0 4.7 4.6 47 4.4 4.3 4.2 
State and local QOVErNMENS..........-.eesceseeseseeseessteeseeneaetstneeennens 6 3 1.3 7 9 6 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? ere ATa Rep eddas Wie sated ahaninasduciire tawucvauwiorestonesunanteatven 4 11 1.0 1.1 6 11 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.8 3.7 
Private nonfarm... 2 1.0 1.0 6 le 0 4.2 41 41 3.9 3.8 3.8 
Union:...-----0-. 5 9 td 9 6 1 ei 2.8 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.8 
INGOMUIMOl ieee seee espe ccannsetcessnceececnersoe? ies! 11 1.0 6 1.2 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.0 3.9 Ly/ 
State and local QOVerNMeNt...........csscsseeeeeeneeteeseteeneeereeestseeseses 7 i 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Empl Haswe Annual average 2001 2001 
mployment statu >i 
1999 2000 July Aug. Ih Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
populationleatc neces 207,753 | 209,699 | 209,727 | 209,935 | 210,161 | 210,378 | 210,577 | 210,743 | 210,889 | 211,026 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 
Civilian labor force.. 139,368 | 140,863 | 140,546 | 140,724 | 140,847 | 141,000 | 141,136 | 141,489 | 141,955 | 141,751 | 141,868 | 141,757 | 141,272 | 141,354 | 141,774 
Participation rate. Gal 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.1 66.8 66.8 66.9 
Employed...........:.ces0ss000 133,488 | 135,208 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.3 64.5 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.0 63.9 63.7 63.9 
Unemployed............0+ 5,880 §,655 5,648 5,785 5,537 5,536 5,658 5,653 5,956 5,936 6,088 6,402 6,169 6,422 6,395 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 45 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836] 69,181 | 69,211] 69,314] 69,378] 69,441 | 69,254] 68,934} 69,275| 69,304} 69,592 | 70,254} 70,370} 70,147 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ee rs | 91,555} 92,580] 92,642 | 92,754 | 92,863} 92,969] 93,061 93,117 | 93,184] 93,227| 93,285] 93,410} 93,541 93,616 | 93,708 
Civilian labor force.. 79,104} 70,930} 70,782] 71,029} 71,053} 71,155) 71,135] 71,289] 71,492] 71,288) 71,261 71,575: 71,351 71,346 | 71,555 
Participation rate. 76.7 76.6 76.4 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.7 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.2 76.4 


Eeriployend sc: .2a02sc6-cnccecnass 67,761 68,580 | 68,495] 68,710] 68,728| 68,774) 68,683] 68,848| 68,916 | 68,761 68,534 | 68,706 | 68,595; 68466] 68,745 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 74.0 74.1 73.9 74.1 74.0 74.0 73.8 73.9 74.0 73.8 13:5 73.6 73.3 73.1 73.4 
Agriculture..............02. 2,028 2,252 2,280 2,276 2,350 2,219 2,122 2,232 2,122 2,154 2,150 PATE 2,169 2,035 2,028 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 65,517 | 66,328] 66,215 | 66,434| 66,378) 66,555} 66,561 66,616 | 66,795 | 66,607/ 66,383) 66,589} 66,426 | 66,430| 66,717 
Unemployed...........::0 2,433 2,350 2,287 2,319 2,325 2,381 2,452 2,441 2,576 2,527 2,728 2,869 2,756 2,880 2,810 
Unemployment rate... 3.5 oh} 3.2 eis} G3 ous) 3.4 3.4 3.6 3:5 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Sar oe 100,158 | 101,078 | 101,111 | 101,209 | 101,321 | 101,448 | 101,533 | 101,612 | 101,643 | 101,686 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 
Civilian labor force. -| 60,840] 61,565 | 61,535 | 61,265 | 61,486 | 61,528| 61,625} 61,819| 62,126 | 62,220) 62,412| 62,132) 62,119} 61,890) 62,145 
Participation rate. : 60.7 60.9 60.9 60.5 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.8 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.9 
EMmployOd)cccsccroseny-seevs-s 58,555 | 59,352 | 59,273 | 58,992 | 59,344] 59,425} 59,506 | 59,708| 59,894) 59,932] 60,178} 59,741 59,766 | 59,510 | 59,752 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.3 58.6 58.6 58.6 58.8 58.9 58.9 ont 58.6 58.6 58.3 58.5 
Agriculturé.............0 803 818 797 808 764 748 797 822 852 839 819 847 822 752 773 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................| 57,752 | 58,535 58,476 | 58,184 | 58,580) 58,677) 58,709 | 58,886 | 59,042) 59,093; 59,359] 58,895} 58,943] 58,759] 58,978 
Unemployed............:0++ 2,285 2,212 2,262 2,273 2,142 2,103 2,119 2,111 2,232 2,288 2,233 2,390 2,353 2,380 2,394 
Unemployment rate... 3.8 3.6 oie Sen 35 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 eh 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ eye nee fae 16,040 16,042 15,974 15,972 15,977 15,960 15,983 | 16,014 16,063 | 16,113 16,108 16,068 16,046 | 16,086 16,145 
Civilian labor force..... 8,333 8,369 8,229 8,430 8,308 8,317 8,376 8,381 8,337 8,243 8,195 8,050 7,802 8,118 8,074 
Participation rate......... 52.0 $2.2 Si5 52.8 52.0 §2.1 §2.4 52.3 51.9 Si2 50.9 50.1 48.6 50.5 50.0 
Employed..........:..:e0:0 Tlie 7,216 7,130 7,237 7,238 7,265 7,289 7,280 7,188 7,122 7,067 6,907 6,742 6,956 6,883 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 


44.7 45.4 44.6 45.3 45.3 45.5 45.6 45.5 44.7 44.2 43.9 43.0 42.0 43.2 42.6 


Agriculture 234 235 218 233 242 274 257 220 205 143 191 229 201 209 244 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 6,938 7,041 6,912 7,004 6,996 6,991 7,032 7,060 6,983 6,980 6,876 6,678 6,541 6,748 6,638 


Unemployed 1,162 1,093 1,099 1,193 1,070 1,052 1,087 1,101 1,149 1,121 let 1,143 1,060 1,162 1,191 
Unemployment rate... 13.9 13.1 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DoDLlation meme 173,085 | 174,428 | 174,443 | 174,587 | 174,745 | 174,899 | 175,034 | 175,145 | 175,246 | 175,362 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 
Civilian labor force.. -| 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,298 | 117,554 | 117,553 | 117,603 | 117,640 | 117,945 | 118,276 | 118,287 118,243 | 118,145 | 117,688 | 117,773 | 117,982 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 
Employed es cicsscijecnwinszes 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,201 | 113,378 | 113,464 | 113,584! 113,509 | 113,811 | 114,015 113,902 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 | 113,037 | 113,237 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 64.8 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.8 65.0 65.1 65.0 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.3 64.4 
Unemployed............000: 4,273 4,099 4,097 4,176 4,089 4,019 4,131 4,134 4,261 4,385 4,389 4,711 4,503 4,696 4,745 
Unemployment rate... 3.7 3.5 3:5 3.6 3:5 3.4 KR) 3.5 3.6 Sf, Sill 4.0 he} 4.0 4.0 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ Ee cee ere 24,855 | 25,218 | 25,221 25,258 25,299 25,339 25,376 25,408 25,382 25,412 25,441 25,472 25,501 25,533 25,565 
Civilian labor fOrCO seers 16,365 | 16,603 | 16,501 16,540 | 16,489} 16,627] 16,732] 16,742] 16,773| 16,691 16,789 | 16,666| 16,639] 16,756] 16,693 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.8 65.4 65.5 65.2 65.6 65.9 65.9 66.1 65.7 66.0 65.4 65.2 65.6 65.3 
EEMPlOVOCeeerersexesesesssess2- 15,056 | 15,334} 15,232 | 15,239} 15,304] 15,401 15,485 | 15,470 | 15,372] 15,440) 15,348] 15,299] 15.311 15,343 | 15,374 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 60.6 60.8 60.4 60.3 60.5 60.8 61.0 60.9 60.6 60.8 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.1 60.1 
Unemployed. 1,309 1,269 1,269 1,301 1,185 1,226 1,247 1,272 1,401 1,251 1,441 1,367 1,328 1,413 1 320 
Unemployment rate... 8.0 7.6 77 7.9 hee 7.4 7.5 7.6 8.4 7.5 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.4 7.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual av 
Employment status Soe 2000 2001 io 
1999 2000 July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
= = ——— —— 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ee ee ee eee 21,650 | 22,393 | 22,422 | 22,488 | 22,555| 22,618| 22,687] 22,749] 22,769] 22,830 22,889 | 22,957} 23,021 23,090 | 23,157 
Civilian labor force daachekaieneed 14,665 15,368 15,243 | 15,312 15,513 15,491 15,626 | 15,671 15,540 15,653 15,770 15,775 15,608 | 15,570} 15,788 
Participation rate......... 67.7 68.6 68.0 68.1 68.8 68.5 68.9 68.9 68.1 68.6 68.9 68.7 67.8 67.4 68.2 
EMployedssnccc.cscsssccvesacns 13,720 14,492 14,384 14,439 | 14,647] 14,711 14,686 14,772 | 14,612 14,673 14,782 14,747 | 14,634} 14,538] 14,843 
Employment-pop- | | 
ulation ratio®............. 63.4 64.7 | 64.2 64.2 64.9 65.0 64.7 64.9 63.8 64.3 64.6 64.2 63.6 63.0 64.1 
Unemployed............cc0 945 | 876 859 873 866 780 940 899 989 980 988 1,028 975 1,032 945 
Unemployment rate...) | 5.0 6.0 5.7 6.4 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 
" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 
both the white and black population groups. 
§. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Selected categories — = <a ee aa aS ir = a 
| 1999 | 2000 | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
Characteristic | 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 133,488 | 135,208 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 
DI ci atea a catechins cosrandasitnas 771,446 72,293 | 72,141 72,379 | 72,898 | 72,427 | 72,354] 72,534| 72,589!) 72,359) 72,201 72,245 | 71,978| 71,926} 72,279 
Women rides 62,042 62,915 | 62,757 | 62,560} 62,912| 63,037] 63,124] 63,302] 63,410} 63,456] 63,578) 63,109] 63,125] 63,006) 63,100 
Married men, spouse 
present... 43,254 43,368 | 43,308} 43,375| 43,321 43,345 | 43,251 43,293 | 43,134] 43,340] 43,385} 43,516] 43,733] 43,428}| 43,294 


Married women, spouse | 

BSC ince. cesovevensaacsloasdanss 33,450 33,708 | 33,621 33,507 | 33,491 33,622 | 33,633 | 33,635 |} 34,249] 34,059; 34,080) 33,662) 33,686] 33,380] 33,603 

Women who maintain 
PEN SIUIOS fe sacencsecseencetesdeassces | 8,229 8,387 8,460 8,492 8,516 8,449 8,495 8,501 8,426 8,373 8,049 8,160 8,319 8,529 8,567 

| 

Class of worker 

Agriculture: | 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,944 2,034 2,065 2,048 2,018 2,041 2,005 2,019 1,983 1,839 1,910 1,902 1,958 1,775 1,786 
Self-employed workers.. 1,297 1,233 1,189 1,241 1,274 1,182 1,180 1,198 1,182 1,291 1,231 1,223 1,201 1,166 1,256 
Unpaid family workers... 40 38 39 36 38 32 25 34 25 29 36 47 38 36 22 


Nonagricultural industries: : 
Wage and salary workers.....| 121,323 | 123,128 | 122,744 | 122,931 | 123,117 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 | 124,035 | 124,069 | 123,814 | 123,395 | 123,416 | 123,009 | 123,432 
Government... ..| 18,903} 19,053] 18,592} 18,644] 19,003) 19,073] 19,146] 19,352] 18,843] 19,103] 19,134] 18,854] 19,067} 18,812] 18,919 
Private industries... | 102,420 | 104,076 | 104,152 | 104,287 | 104,114 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 | 104,966 | 104,680 | 104,541 | 104,349 | 104,197 | 104,513 


Private households......... 933 890 821 781 824 812 827 879 859 823 881 812 789 744 790 
DON eessscsssecvecnavesencnecsven 101,487 | 103,186 | 103,331 | 103,506 | 103,290 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 | 104,143 | 103,800 | 103,729 | 103,559 | 103,453 | 103,723 
Self-employed workers.......{ 8,790 8,674 8,619 8,618 8,786 8,561 8,533 8,600 8,698 8,617 8,784 8,608 8,530 8,741 8,574 
Unpaid family workers......... 95 101 86 114 108 136 128 121 110 142 138 93 103 94 88 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
WAASONS arccd aievevesssecneuedea 3,357 3,190 3,110 3,170 | 33,188 3,222 3,416 3,234 3,327 3,273 3,164 3,201 3,371 3,637 3,466 
Slack work or business 
CONGHUONG: +. sccecse2aceucese4 1,968 1,927 1,871 1,980 2,051 1,909 2,183 1,964 2,035 2,043 1,914 2,097 2,215 2,299 2,120 
Could only find part-time 
WOU Kieesevencesneserscesesvees 1,079 944 918 880 831 947 886 896 954 933 907 873 900 1,025 999 
Part time for noneconomic 
TGASONS ses .cscvenswyies=svee= es 18,758 18,722 | 18,579] 18,704] 18,595] 18,758] 18896] 18,993] 18568; 19,021} 18647/ 18,713] 18,581} 18,472) 18,845 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS tern cererassseeren caer 3,189 3,045 2,972 3,038 3,030 3,044 3,285 3,088 3,227 3,143 3,007 3,061 3,197 3,532 3,336 
Slack work or business 
CONCHIONS erccseseeceeseeev=esn 1,861 1,835 Ae 1,901 1,940 1,808 2,082 1,882 1,971 1,970 1,828 1,985 2,089 2,234 2,059 
Could only find part-time 
1,056 924 896 861 817 923 871 877 945 910 877 864 876 1,024 985 


Part time for noneconomic 
[OASONS sees ee reeeee te OTOL: 18.165 | 18052] 18142] 18024] 18206} 18323] 18437/ 18040} 18509} 18132] 18176] 18,061 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


ae Annual average 2000 2001 
elected categories 
1999 2000 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May lhacoshea July 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 Years AN OVET..........screscccssccenee 4.2 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years..........cceseeeeed 13.9 13.1 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 
Men, 20 years and over. é 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 
Women, 20 years and OVEL.........ecceeeee 3.8 SC icser 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 
WVinttenitotalecevsseecrseosssesse-casnensceseesteenseond 3.7 3:5 3:5 3.6 3.5 3.4 T1.5: 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years............-+44 12.0 11.4 ies: 12.0 11.4 td2 tok 11.5. 11.7 10.9 11.6 11.8 11.8 12.6 13.3 
Men, 16 to 19 yearS...........-0s0000 12.6 123 12.5 13.1 12.2 11.8 12.4 12.2 13.3 12.6 11.8 12.8 13.1 14.5 13.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years. = lide 10.4 10.4 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.7 9.8 9.2 11.2 10.8 10.5 10.6 13.0 
Men, 20 years and OVET.........c0c0ee0 3.0 | 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.2 Se 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.6 3.4 
Women, 20 years and ove?.........0 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.5 
BACK AORANS, icc caseteresamsesocenscyecavanacnest 8.0 78 rev 7.9 fice. 7.4 75 7.6 8.4 7.5 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.4 7.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. se 27.9 24.7 26.4 26.8 24.1 23.9 21.9 26.7 27.9 28.8 28.9 31.6 25.1 28.2 25.5 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... vee 30.9 26.4 Zou 31.7 26.7 27.0 22.5 30.1 26.9 31.7 2h. 34.9 30.0 30.7 26.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years..... as 25.1 23.0 (| 22.3 21.7 21.2 21.3 23.4 28.9 25.7 30.2 28.6 20.3 26.0 24.3 
Men, 20 years and over....... 7 6.7 7.0 6.8 7.2 6.5 7.0 6.9 7.3 6.9 6.6 8.5 8.2 7.6 7.8 7.9 
Women, 20 years and over 6.8 6.3 6.3 6.2 5.8 5.8 6.2 5.7 7.3 5.8 6.3 Hs) 6.4 6.8 6.0 
Hispanic Origin, total.........:ccceseseeeres 6.4 5:7 5.6 57 5.6 5.0 6.0 5.7 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.2 2.0 2.0 2.0 21 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.6 
Married women, spouse present......... 2.7 CATE CET 2.8 2.7 25) 2.5 2.6 25 2.6 PAT f 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.8 
Women who maintain families............| 6.4 5.9 rays 6.0 5.4 5.4 5.2 5.1 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.2 
Full-time workers. 44 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.0 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 
Part-time workers. 5.0 4.8 toma 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.9 48 4.8 5.5 4.6 5:3 5.1 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOFKOIS .oesstuevponresaxs sec teenccerapst oaeecine eee) 4.3 4.1 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.5 4.5 46 4.5 4.8 4.7 
Mining....... ep 5.7 3.9 45 4.3 5.0 7.1 3.5 3.6 ee 4.6 3.5 5.1 5.5 6.8 3.7 
Construction. oy 7.0 6.4 6.0 6.4 6.4 6.5 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.0 6.2 Thai 6.6 6.7 6.8 
Manufacturing..... a 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.6 4.0 3.6 3.6 4.2 4.5 5.0 4.6 4.8 5.0 oa 
Durable goods..... ed 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.1 3:2 3.8 3.5 3.4 4.2 4.2 5.0 4.3 4.9 5.0 4.7 
Nondurable goods...... 3.9 4.0 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 3.9 4.0 4.3 5.0 5.0 §.1 4.7 4.9 5.7 
Transportation and public utilities... 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 2.8 2.6 3.2 2.8 2.9 3.1 41 3.8 4.4 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. ~ 5:2 5.0 5.0 5.1 4.8 4.8 47 48 5.0 5.1 5.3 5.3 §.3 5.3 5.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.3 Ca 2.4 2.1 2:3 1.9 2.1 2.3 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.3 2.6 3.2 
SOMVICES Ss vsttssccvcercacsesssrssectssveperivessaycseuce 41 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.6 4.0 4.2 41 41 3.9 4.4 4.3 
Government WOrkeTS.......cccseeeseeees sad 2.2 2.1 2A 2.3 241 2.0 2.3 2.2 2.2 15 21 2.3 2.0 | 2.0 2.1 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 7.5 TP 8.0 7.9 8.8 9.4 8.9 9.0 9:2 11.3 9.2 8.2 9.6 10.9 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma................ 6.7 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.8 7.7 6.9 6.6 6.5 6.8 6.6 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
degree cen aan Le etait 2.8 Dal 27 Al 2.6 2.4 27 27 3.0 Pf 27. 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.0 
College graduates... xe 1.8 a7 / ityé 1.9 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.3 2a 2.2 | 
a 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2000 2001 

unemployment 1999 2000 July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July 

Less than 5 WeeKS..........c:eccseecseeee 2,568 2,543 | 2,493 | 2,567] 2,498) 2,510] 2,531 | 2,440] 2,613] 2,797] 2,674] 2,958) 2,679] 2,809] 2,612 
MLO SUWEOKS cc. os ateaesecseseerencere 1,832 1,803 | 1,811} 1,832] 1,750] 1,755] 1,796] 1,852] 1,977) 1,669] 1,992] 1,977] 2,028] 2,084] 2,150 
15 WeeKS ANd OVEF......ccceseeceeseeeee 1,480 1,309 | 1,319] 1,373} 1,247] 1,311] 1,317] 1,326] 1,371| 1,490] 1,517] 1,499] 1,484] 1,540] 1,587 
15 to: 26: Weekssactcssceeccsssesaese cc 755 665 650 673 618 702 713 675 731 793 814 759 852 804 935 
27 WeekS ANd OVET......eceeceseseseeeeee 725 644 669 700 629 609 604 651 640 697 703 740 632 737 652 
Mean duration, in WeeKS................- | 13.4 | 12.6 13.2 13.0 12.4 12.4 12.4 12.6 12.6 12.9 13.0 12.6 12.2 13.0 12.5 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 6.4 5.9 5.9 6.1 5.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 6.5 5.8 6.5 6.2 6.7, 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for | Annual average 2000 2001 
unemployment / 1999 | 2000 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
| + = 
MER TOSOCS cece eee pctinentevieannd  BG22 | 2,492| 2,450} 2,585] 2,502| 2,446) 2,501) 2,514] 2,742) 2,853] 2,963| 3,199] 3,159} 3,291] 3,252 
On temporary layoff... 848 842 857 907 837 825 877 937] 1,032 945 991 1,053 | 1,084 940} 1,003 
Not on temporary layoff 1,774 1,650} 1,593) 1,678] 1,665} 1,621| 1,624] 1,577] 1,711] 1,908} 1,972] 2,146] 2,075] 2,351] 2,249 
OE MCAVENS core hese egert sate neat 783 775 788 780 756 815 768 746 838 820 814 749 820 810 774 
[RESET Ss enter ee eR 2,005| 1,957/| 1,960| 1,930] 1,798] 1,868] 1,936] 1,899] 1,956] 1,927] 1,908} 2,005] 1,801] 1,906] 1,912 
INOW ENE ANtS: sies-cevesenscicssceersseenenees 469 | 431 412 503 429 398 429 466 446 372 382 462 482 477 436 
Percent of unemployed 
NBD OSET Sea ee ce 44.6 44.1 43.7 44.6 45.6 44.3 44.4 44.7 45.8 47.8 48.8 49.9 50.4 50.8 51.0 
On temporary layoff = 14.4 14.9 15.3 15.6 15.3 14.9 15.6 16.7 17.2 15.8 16.3 16.4 17.3 14.5 15.7 
Not on temporary layoff.........2.000+- 30.2 29.2 28.4 28.9 30.4 29.3 28.8 28.0 28.6 32.0 32.5 33.5 33:1 36.3 35.3 
BOR CAV EN Ses cesacserseecereatanccnrin-vessency 13.3 13.7 14.0 13.5 13.8 14.7 13.6 13.3 14.0 13.7 13.4 11.7 13.4 12.5 12.1 
Reentrants... ; 34.1 34.6 34.9 33.3 32.8 33.8 34.4 33.8 32.7 32.3 31.4 31.3 28.8 29.4 30.0 
New entrant........ccseseesecsecseseceeeseees 8.0 7.6 1063 8.7 7.8 Tae 7.6 8.3 7.4 6.2 6.4 7.2 eu 7.4 6.8 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
NCIICSCIS ume ecco 1.9 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.0 24 2.3 2.2 2:3 23 
RIODIIGAV ETS ipsa ncn seaceenosnatsesrad«ecevaceed=y 6 6 6 6 5 6 aS) 5 6 6 6 5 6 6 5 
IROOM ANS. ccrcececctcennecocesencarpeaseastore 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 ies) 1:3 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 13 1.4 1.3 flee 1.3 
New entrants... 3 3 3 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Sex and age + + =e 

1999 2000 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEF........:csee 4.2 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 
16 to 24 years.......... 9.9 9.3 9.2 9.4 8.9 8.9 9.1 9:2 9.6 9.5 10.0 10.4 9.9 10.4 10.1 
16 to 19 years.... 13.9 13.1 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.4 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 
16 to 17 years. 16.3 15.4 16.3 16.9 15.7 15.2 15.4 15.8 17.4 17.2 16.0 16.7 15.5 16.0 19.3 
18 to 19 years. 12.4 des) 11.5 12.6 Ael hla 11.4 11.6 11.5 11.0 12.3 12.6 12.2 13.1 11.8 
20 to 24 years.... ee 7.5 Weak 6.9 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.8 7.0 Tha Ue 7.8 8.3 7.9 8.2 15 
25 years ANd OVET...........cesseeeeeee 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 
ZOO SAV CarSicresccessessseercctaes 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 
55 years ANd OVEF......ccesceseeses 2.8 2.6 2.4 2.7 2.7 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 
Men, 16 years and OVEf...........00++ 41 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.5 
NGitO 24 Years. ..cc2:sccctexsessssescerss 10.3 9.7 9.6 10.2 9.5 9.4 9:5 9.7 10.3 10.8 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.8 10.4 
AGstOn OnyCarsre eee eee 14.7 14.0 14.1 15.8 13.7 13.4 13.6 14.1 15.0 1516: 13.8 15.1 15.3 15.9 15.1 
16 to 17 years... 2 17.0 16.8 17.5 Ava 17.5 17.6 17.5 18.4 20.5 18.5 15.6 18.7 17.4 18.0 19.0 
18 t0-19 years.......cceccceseesese 13.1 12.2 12.0 15.2 11.2 10.7 11.3 lide 11.8 13.1 12.7 12.8 13.9 14.5 13.0 
2010! 24 VOalSiocrcccscersecdanvsnceee TALE 7.3 ved 6.9 Tal 7.3 7.3 hee. 7.6 8.2 9.3 8.7 8.7 9.5 7.9 
25 years and over... 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.4 3.5 
25 to 54 years...... ce 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 
55 years and OVET............0 2.8 Af 2.4 va 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 
Women, 16 years and over............ 4.3 44 4.2 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 4A 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.5 
WOMO24IVGaIS:srecncsesvccscaesosrecend 9.5 8.9 8.9 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.8 8.1 8.9 9.8 8.8 8.9 9.7 
T6iton Oiyearsverews-sereee 13.2 12.1 12.6 12.4 12.0 11.9 12.3 12.1 12.4 11.6 13.7 13.3 11.8 12.7 14.4 
16 to 17 years... i or) 14.0 15.0 16.8 13.8 12.8 13.4 13.2 14.1 15.7 16.4 14.5 13.6 14.0 19.6 
ISitOM 9 yearSercs seer. 11.6 10.8 10.9 9.8 11.0 11.6 11.5 11.6 ile! 8.7 11.9 12.4 10.4 11.6 10.6 
20!t0! 24 yOANSerccccvicccassecessszeene 7.2 7.0 6.7 6.3 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.7 6.1 6.3 7.8 7A 6.7 Tal 
25 years and over... 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 
25 to 54 years... “ 3.4 33 3.4 3.5 3.2 ort 3.2 Sid 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 
55 years and over... 2.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.5 2: 2.2 2.6 2.2 2.5 2.5 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


me June | May June State June | May June 
2000 | 2001° | 2001? || 2000 | 2001" | 2001 

MADAM AL seacescccoraxscrancesssccccneeesnceaeeseeeewend 45 47 42H MISSOUM cooninerseuscssecsertrsssvascdvesveccusescesie 3.4 3.8 4.2 
AlaSKA sc cveosscexennsss 6.8 5.6 58) | MOMtaN a retersassvanccneescuonuer ste oseceersere-creosvenseae 5.0 4.8 4.3 
ATIZON Ge ececcvenssxtrcon 4.0 4.2 4.3 3.1 2.8 2.9 
Arkansas.. 4.5 4.6 4.9 3.8 4.4 4.6 
Calhonmidixcsreecteaas cece conssseees coreweneecrscees 5.1 49 oul 3.1 2.8 2.9 
GoloradO rc .noceretissecec catesesrnccrtereene 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.7 4.3 4.5 
GONMOCHCU Ra crnerectepeetenncnct ueectoeenacere 2.3 2.3 3.0 4.5 CHf yA 
Delaware sciccsscsctesunceseSapsnas otecceasonncenns 41 3.4 3.2 is 4.5 4.3 44 
District of Columbia... 5.4 4.9 6:4) North Garolinds..--.50csevecsacaseccdscoesesnceeeey 3.7 §.2 4.9 
FOIA sessicnccesssansessuvsces 3.6 3.9 4siiiNornth\ Dakota: icccuscctevivatrecteccee ee 3.0 2.3 2.7 
GOT I EE este cons cot sascnnnstevsssccccseeeeesecee 3.9 3.7 CHI © 9] (oe eeretecre aie rcroorre ntcerer co erererceieescac! 41 4.0 4.3 
Rte Weallliss. 2.7 cita.c.caoce osnssteastuncucevetiecerecteemns 41 4.3 4.2|| Oklahoma.. 3.1 2.9 3.1 
WO ARO oi eeorcancaccauecscsseresseso even ak eehe stan ane 48 4.8 4.8|| Oregon....... 4.9 5.6 5.5 
Illinois... 4.3 5.2 Sic PRENNSVIVANIA cosrececeseonstssccrsct sxaveay: tstecrreteted 4.2 47 4.8 
Weecliat netics Sono ccccess ssenvsessccranwassevauwent 3.5 3.1 358 MANOS Sand. cescccavssesscsen-coseeeeesereceeetecs 4.2 4.5 5.0 
HOW cacecabectcrsssnaspsxetnacysusnsavacscenaseemaneans 2.7 2.8 S-O}}|; SOUTH Car olitacecs-caccsevenvsccexsvovesmacetece sans 4.0 4.4 4.9 
INASAS coasecetenenenereccerenesestenas aeeiensarencs vat 3.9 3.6 3.8]| South Dakota.... 2.3 2.6 2.6 
INCRTUGKY cases ccececytecsracenssaacsvacnoeses carevaseacet 41 4.2 4.5|| Tennessee.... 3.9 41 4.2 
ROUISLATIA cocecaxcousconseverctvensuctusscreecaseeesenereey §.5 5.6 5.3]| Texas..... 4.3 4.5 4.6 
BIE soc co ne nccscacteccqenesan anrevanomaurcealireet 3.6 3.5 3.5]| Utah 3.2 4.0 3.6 
NAL VIAG  cisserncecatanstesentcesy-veneceectanernnet see 4.0 3.7 95)})\ MOMMON tee sccc-ccccscescasouctsssevsesensusesvccraussss™ 2.9 2.9 3.1 
Massachusetts Paar 3.6 SA} MIEN eA sencessesesneacecuacsonecestneacsrscarcecestarerseee 2.2 3.0 2.8 
Michigan... 3.5 5.0 459) WWaASNINGION 50: .cccc--ceseereececcstrsesesneeeasyeeenes 5.2 5.5 6.0 
Minnesota. “te 3.3 3.9 3.4)| West Virginia. “a 5.6 5.3 5.3 
BUISSISSIPD Merson sachamesesservereence-sesterccroixeane 6.1 5.0 A-3 || WISCONSIN cssesscscreecnscsecuesevee ts ouvuseerecesce 3.7 41 44 

WACO) 1 ile bcoecoec snenos coccoceceeecnocccen:cocanteo ceo 4.0 3.6 3.8 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


A RE SR SE 


June May June June May June 
State 2000 P 7 State 2000 . a 
2001 2001" | 2001 2001 

PNA AM Airersesccecessnscreaessrcedasns=cceen 1,926.0 1,925.3 AS O1AL7al| (MISSOUN ccecceenecceceersnravesessscesecese sd Ou OT al 2,746.3 2,743.8 
PUASKGN s coccasrasatchetbassoucnssscriticsstsaed 282.4 288.1 289iNI| MONTANA cs.ccccsscoeusssscccaseustseaeeer: 387.6 393.2 394.8 
Arizona..... 2,241.5 2,276.7 2,270.5 || Nebraska. 912.2 914.2 911.7 
Arkansas.. Pr 1,162.5 1,165.4 1,164.3 || Nevada....... | 1,025.4 1,070.4 1,076.3 
CON OMA caccdtecvecicaansennsnevies sesyeus 14,506.7 14,813.4 14,820.7 || New Hampshire... 621.7 627.0 626.2 
CONTADOR ores sien sssresnestudssaacionsierens 2,210.7 2,265.2 2,270.1 || NEW Jersey... ceeeesseeeeeeseeeeeeees 3,999.0 4,028.2 4,022.5 
GONE CHOUE cassrandsssssne-ervers sects anes 1,696.4 1,701.8 1,700.4 || NEW MeXiC0........ ce eeeeseeeeeeeeenes 741.7 754.8 757.5 
Delaware... 419.7 424.7 423.2 8,633.1 8,729.7 8,722.2 
District of Columbia... af 647.0 651.3 654.6 3,950.5 3,985.4 3,961.1 
FNOVI Airc feitececoseevazcectenenesdzreuase 7,071.2 7,286.7 7,298.7 328.5 327.7 327.6 
GON Oe ercecasseseteadsnsasesasveren seas 3,975.6 4,052.0 4; 043:3)i)\'OhlOnsarsncacenisetecrscveessensecetersy OOOO 5,641.5 5,646.3 
FAW AU saocsasets.ovesddscasespiesveqtdsssaaess 552.0 557.8 56014!) OK AN OMA ssnvccsceccssaceccassroneccenesass 1,491.0 1,498.3 1,501.3 
559.1 568.2 570.6 || Oregon 1,605.9 1,598.4 1,596.0 
6,044.1 6,058.5 6,053.8 || Pennsylvania.........s.cccsseeeseeeseed 5,690.9 5,732.9 5,729.4 
3,014.9 2,996.2 2,985.4 || Rhode Island...........ccssees 474.8 478.8 479.2 
NOW iy csccctieecasscrrecsecatavntescavseas dade 1,472.3 1,480.0 1,477.9 |) South Carolina.........sssesssseessees 1,878.0 1,898.6 1,876.4 
KANSAS wiscecssicisscsssarotstteccressseseasaser 1,348.8 1,367.0 133675) ||(South! DakOtalcccccccccerssscsusssecesccsers 378.0 381.3 380.9 
Kentucky... 1,818.3 1,839.0 1,833.5 |) Tennessee.. 2,738.5 2,753.9 2,759.9 
1,927.5 1,948.7 1, 945:2 MOXOS: ccccesceseeccosnconceseusereensseseeeess 9,447.7 9,640.0 9,658.9 
603.6 610.6 610.2 || Utah.. 1,075.2 1,093.4 1,092.9 
Maryland iero 8, sx reatecetcasasaves 2,455.0 2,475.7 2,474.9 || Vermont........... 298.5 299.9 299.9 
Massachusetts............:cesccceseeeeeees 3,320.1 3,365.7 3,368.7 || Virginia..... 3,508.8 3,562.6 3,567.9 
Michigan we 4,688.0 4,676.5 4,679.5 || Washington. ng CSTARSHS 2,744.2 2,742.8 
MIMO SOtA Sicccrzzcsqz-ceaqeecsssancscasnens 2,668.2 2,693.2 2,689.8 || West Virginia...........cccsceeeceseeeseey 734.2 738.2 738.5 
MiSsiSsippitsqarssescsetencctacsrcatsnanves 1,158.9 1,145.6 1,152.0 || Wisconsin.... 2,838.7 2,843.8 2,838.0 
Wyoming 237.6 243.4 244.9 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Rees Annual average 2000 2001 
naus =|; 
bi 1999 | 2000 July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June?’ | July” 
TOTAL vraeccascarecczacerssercnasencts 128,916 | 131,739 | 131,899 | 131,837 | 132,046 ) 132,145 | 132,279 | 132,367 | 132,428 | 132,595 | 132,654 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,437 | 132,444 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........000000++ 108,709 | 111,079 | 111,180 | 111,237 | 111,463 | 111,564 | 111,689 | 111,753 | 111,799 | 111,915 411,943 | 111,742 | 111,760 | 111,622 | 111,521 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............+. 25,507 | 25,709| 25,774 | 25,727| 25,696] 25,713] 25,711] 25,688) 25,633 | 25,627] 25,602 25,421 25,324 | 25,198 | 25,125 
Mining 539 543 542 543 547 551 548 548 550 555 557 560 564 565 566 
Metal mining... 44 41 40 40 40 40 40 41 39 39 38 a. 37 35 34 
Oil and gas extraction............... 297 311 313 ats 316 320 319 320 325 328 331 335 339 340 340 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
XCODUIUCISH  secepeeses es cacterey 113 114 113 114 115 115 114 112 111 113 113 113 112 112 113 
GCOnSUCHON sisscsseccasassnccensosorceres 6,415 6,698 6,678 6,699 6,728 6,758 6,781 6,791 6,826 6,880 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,864 6,873 
General building contractors...... 1,458 1,528 1,520 1,525 1,538 1,549 1,548 1,543 1,538 1,555 13552 1,548 1,556 peter 1,557 
Heavy construction, except 
BUNGIIGE geccaraceueeueeca ona. 874 901 897 900 900 904 909 913 921 930 938 915 923 925 936 
Special trades contractors......... 4,084 4,269 4,256 4,274 4,290 4,305 4,324 4,335 4,367 4,395 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,380 


18,552 | 18,469] 18,554] 18,485) 18,421 18,404 | 18,382] 18349] 18,257] 18,192] 18,116] 18,009} 17,879] 17,766] 17,686 
12,747 | 12,628} 12,688) 12,631 12,559 | 12,545} 12,511 12,466 | 12,394] 12,323] 12,254] 12,166] 12,066] 11,963] 11,897 
Durable goods. an 11,138 | 11,207} 11,172] 11,129} 11,126] 11,120} 11,102} 11,031 10,997 | 10,941 10,870 | 10,778} 10,695} 10,620 
Production workers nell 7,596 7,591 7,635 7,608 7,568 7,560 7,544 Vie Wh 7,462 7,415 7,358 7,308 7,235 7,160 7,096 
Lumber and wood products..... 834 832 836 831 826 821 817 811 806 799 799 800 797 798 797 
Furniture and fixtures............. | 548 558 565 559 560 559 557 555 552 549 548 543 540 532 529 
Stone, clay, and glass 


Manufacturing 
Production workers... 


WOGUIG ico erssvecsecoeaacseetnceanss 566 579 581 580 679 577 577 Ott 579 578 578 577 574 572 S71 
Primary metal industries.......... 699 698 700 700 695 695 691 686 681 679 671 667 660 654 648 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,521 1,oor 1,546 1,541 1,540 1,536 1,537 1,536 1,526 1,514 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,475 
Industrial machinery and | 

QQUIPIMOM cass csccnrevecansenacaxctons 2,136 2,120 2,137 2:138 one 2,123 2,122 2,319 2,117 2,105 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,006 

Computer and office 

QOQUIPMENT.... .c:ccsceceeesseseeoed 368 361 362 365 364 365 365 366 369 370 369 367 366 357 353 
Electronic and other electrical 

SQUIPMON: ..2:cschweeneetercn ed 1,672 1,719 1,735 1,740 1,736 1,738 1,737 1,738 1,735 1,726 1,715 1,684 1,656 1,624 1,591 

Electronic components and 

ACCOSSONES i irsisseconirvseeoreny 641 682 689 695 698 704 708 710 714 711 702 686 670 650 634 
Transportation equipment......., 1,888 1,849 1,855 1,836 1,822 1,822 1,822 1,817 1,772 1,786 a7 1,768 ror 1,749 1,750 

Motor vehicles and 

equipment 1,018 1,013 1,027 1,015 1,005 994 995 990 952 967 956 950 939 931 934 

Aircraft and parts 496 465 465 464 464 463 462 464 462 464 465 464 465 465 466 
Instruments and related 

PRODUCIS Ties serene Orven owas 855 852 856 856 858 861 865 867 870 871 871 866 865 865 865 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

industries 391 394 396 396 392 394 395 396 393 390 391 390 387 389 388 

Nondurable goods... 7,441 7,331 7,347 ¥,319 7,292 7,278 7,262 7,647 7,226 7,195 TAPS: 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,066 
Production workersS...........+. 5,150 5,038 5,053 5,023 4,991 4,985 4,967 4,949 4,932 4,908 4,896 4,854 4,831 4,799 4,801 
Food and kindred products...... 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,679 1,674 1,678 1,679 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 
Tobacco products oe 37 34 34 33 33 32 33 32 32 31 32 32 33 33 33 
Textile mill products 559 528 530 528 523 518 514 510 505 496 494 489 480 472 471 
Apparel and other textile 

PYOGUCIS . .ccsiscscenastssneserscrceaves 690 633 637 625 620 616 611 604 599 595 590 581 579 567 571 

Paper and allied products 668 657 656 655 655 655 654 652 651 645 642 641 639 635 632 


Printing and publishing............ 1,552 1,547 1,553 1,549 1,547 1,544 1,540 1,539 1,534 1,529 1,524 1,512 1,502 1,495 1,490 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,035 1,038 1,036 1,036 1,037 1,038 1,038 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,038 


Petroleum and coal products... 132 127 128 128 127 126 127 127 127 127 126 128 127 128 128 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..........c 1,006 1,011 1,013 1,009 1,006 1,002 997 993 987 979 973 967 959 953 959 
Leather and leather products..| Val 71 74 71 70 69 69 69 68 68 68 66 65 64 64 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 103,409 | 106,050 | 106,125 | 106,110 | 106,350 | 106,432 | 106,568 | 106,679 | 106,795 | 106,968 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,239 | 107,319 
Transportation and public 
utilities. 6,834 7,019 7,034 6,963 7,062 7,076 7,093 7,108 7,106 7,123 7,127 7,119 7,130 7,114 7,113 
Transportation 5 4,411 4,529 4,536 4,548 4,553 4,559 4,573 4,583 4,580 4,591 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,564 
Railroad transportation............ 235 236 235 236 235 234 235 232 229 231 230 230 230 227 228 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit 478 476 477 478 478 477 478 478 479 480 480 477 483 483 483 
Trucking and warehousing.. 1,810 1,856 1,860 1,860 1,861 1,861 1,864 1,866 1,868 1,870 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,864 
Water transportation 186 196 195 198 199 200 200 200 201 200 201 202 203 201 203 
Transportation by air... 1,227 1,281 1,282 1,288 1,291 1,298 1,306 1,316 1,312 1,318 1,316 1,313 1,315 1,310 1,305 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 13 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 13 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 463 471 473 474 475 475 476 477 477 478 479 476 472 469 467 
Communications and public 
utilities. sess 2,423 2,490 2,498 2,415 2,509 25617 2,520 2,525 2,526 2,532 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,549 
Communications... 1,560 1,639 1,647 1,565 1,660 1,668 1,672 1,678 1,679 1,685 1,690 1,696 1,699 1 700 1.701 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ; 3 
BSORVICES heer scniteesanes, 863 851 851 850 849 849 848 847 847 847 846 847 847 847 848 


Wholesale trade... 


6,911 7,024 7,030 7,037 7,042 7,059 7,070 7,068 7,067 7,064 7,066 7,053 7,038 7,022 7,019 


Retail trade. 22,848 | 23,307 | 23,311 | 23,348] 23,371 | 23,380] 23,395) 23,406] 23,415] 23,4721 23,457 
Building materials and garden Se eae aaa 
GUD NGS castes esieeteravanssccacncasis 988 1,016 1,014 1,015 1,012 1,012 1,011 1,010 1,007 1,007 1,006 999 1,006 
: , , ' , ’ , , , , 1,014 ay 
General merchandise stores..... 2,798 2,837 2,820 2,830 2,834 2,829 2,835 2,822 2,789 2,807 2,797 2,804 2,821 2,818 2 ae 
Department stores... 2,459 2,491 2,470 2,483 2,487 2,481 2,492 2,480 2,448 2,462 2,451 2,459 2,473 2,471 2,459 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Industry Annual average 2000 | 2001 
1999 | 2000 | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June? | July” 
EOOG:SEOLGS) <A sscvacececeassgesscenncscrs 3,497 3,521 3,523 3,526 3,520 3,528 KRoyy4 3,532 3,538 3,548 3,550 3,562 3,553 3,544 | 3,537 
Automotive dealers and 
SEFVICE StAtiONS...........cceceecene 2,368 2,412 2,412 2,418 2,420 2,426 2,426 2,425 2,424 2,424 2,420 2,421 2,428 2,431 2,435 
New and used car dealers....... 1,080 1,114 1,116 1,118 1,120 1,122 1,123 1,123 1,124 1,124 1,124 1,122 1,126 1,128 1,130 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,171 1,193 1,196 1,195 1,202 1,202 1,208 1,214 1,221 1,227 1,228 1,226 LPR 1,227 1,218 
Furniture and home furnishings 
SLOVOS!. carey oto nacs 1,087 1,134 1,135 1,138 1,138 1,142 1,144 1,148 1,147 1,146 1,147 1,140 1,136 1,136 1,138 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,961 8,114 8,123 8,132 8,138 8,137 8,142 8,149 8,157 8,171 8,158 8,213 8,216 8,241 8,297 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments.................... 2,978 3,080 3,088 3,094 3,098 3,105 3,103 3,106 3,132 3,142 3,151 3,165 3,155 3,150 3,151 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.... 7,555 7,560 7,546 7,549 7,556 7,569 7,575 7,582 7,594 7,609 7,618 7,626 7,644 7,631 7,617 
Finance 3,688 3,710 3,701 3,707 3,718 3,725 3,729 3,735 3,738 3,748 3,755 3,761 3,770 3,767 3,754 
Depository institutions.............1 2,056 | 2,029 2,024 2,024 2,024 2,023 2,023 2,025 2,024 2,025 2,028 2,032 2,037 2,041 2,040 
Commercial banks... 1,468 1,430 1,425 1,425 1,524 1,421 1,420 1,420 1,418 1,417 1,418 1,421 1,426 1,428 1,426 
Savings institutions..... : 254 253 252 253 253 253 253 253 253 254 254 255 255 256 255 
Nondepository institutions....... J 709 681 675 674 677 678 678 677 678 683 686 691 697 699 702 
Security and commodity 
DROKBISES ccrnttcsvenrccoente ete 689 748 751 756 762 767 770 774 777 781 781 780 776 766 755 
Holding and other investment 
POG ca caecec aed oie acs coce sane | 234 | 251 251 253 255 257 248 259 259 259 260 258 260 261 257 
2,368 2,346 2,340 2,341 2,335 2,337 2,340 2,339 2,346 2,351 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,356 2,357 
1,610; 1,589 1,585 1,585 1,580 1,580 1,583 1,582 1,588 1,592 1,593 1,596 1,598 1,598 1,599 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service... 758 757 755 756 755 757 757 757 758 759 760 760 760 758 758 
=| 1,500 1,504 1,495 1,501 1,503 1,507 1,506 1,508 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,509 1,516 1,508 1,506 
Berices nes ot | 39,055 | 40,460] 40,495| 40,613/| 40,736! 40,767] 40,845| 40,901/ 40,984] 41,020] 41,073) 40,993| 41,078] 41,087 1,051 
Agricultural Services................24 766 801 798 801 804 808 811 813 818 821 828 824 834 833 833 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,848 1,912 1,923 1,923 1,924 1,927 1,939 1,946 1,952 1,957 1,960 1,944 1,835 1,920 1,923 
Personal S@rviceS..............0c000 1,226 1,251 1,250 1,256 1,257 1,259 1,261 1,265 1,261 1,261 1,265 1,267 rere 1,279 1,281 
Business services. 9,300 9,858 | 9,884 9,921 9,965 9,939 9,933 9,893 9,888 9,851 9,822 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,599 
Services to buildings... a 983 994 994 994 995 994 998 1,002 1,007 1,007 1,007 1,009 1,013 1,008 1,000 
Personnel supply services....... | 3,616 3,887 3,909 3,917 3,947 3,890 3,869 3,816 3,779 S73) 3,694 3,600 3,590 3,556 3,519 
Help supply services..............) 3,248 3,487 3,505 3,506 3,547 3,465 3,461 3,404 Sen2 3,339 3,201 3,202 3,198 3,161 3,130 
Computer and data | 
processing SérviceS............... 1,875 2,095 2,106 2,114 2,124 2,135 2,152 2,164 2,176 2,186 2,195 2,199 2,200 2,205 2,205 
Auto repair services | 
FRET NAGY ce neseotnecacwnvnemes cer 1,196 1,248 1,248 1,254 1,260 1,266 1,270 1,278 1,291 1,291 1,298 1,300 1,309 1,303 1,313 
Miscellaneous repair services... 372 366 365 366 366 366 366 365 365 365 364 364 363 361 360 
Motion Pictures..............seeeeee| 599 594 596 596 590 588 593 597 600 600 605 601 587 602 593 
Amusement and recreation 
SONVICOS 27. ouch cneestrenxcsonetonsonce 1,651 | 1,728 1,735 1,741 1,738 1,747 isis 1,759 1,769 1,772 1,775 1,764 1,787 1,776 1,773 
Health services 10,036 | 10,197 | 10,097] 10,114] 10,131 10,146} 10,164} 10,184) 10,211} 10,236} 10,259] 10,280} 10,296} 10,329} 10,352 
Offices and clinics of medical | 
OCRONSarerecye cenacecessnsasaussceucsanna 1,875 1,924 1,923 1,926 1,933 1,938 1,941 1,948 1,953 1,958 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,982 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,786 | 1,795 1,793 1,798 1,797 1,799 1,800 1,803 1,806 1,806 1,811 1,816 1,814 1,821 1,823 
Hospitals 3,974 3,990 3,988 3,993 4,001 4,005 4,016 4,025 4,035 4,045 4,055 4,062 4,071 4,086 4,097 
Home health care services...... 636 | 643 645 645 645 646 644 642 646 645 648 646 645 648 648 
Legal serviceS................ 996 1,009 1,010 1,011 1,013 1,014 1,013 1,015 1,017 1,020 1,022 1,021 1,027 1,027 1,026 
Educational services 2,267 2,325 2,337 2,352 2,344 2,329 2,338 2,357 2,363 2,305 2,384 2,388 2,431 2,426 2,429 
Social services............ 2,783 2,903 2,883 2,889 2,928 2,950 2,958 2,977 2,985 2,997 3,009 3,023 3,039 3,056 3,055 
Child day care services........... 680 712 715 719 719 724 727 729 732 734 739 743 745 756 764 
Residential Care.............:ece1e 771 806 807 809 813 817 820 823 827 829 831 835 835 845 847 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens..............-.-4 99 106 107 107 107 107 108 108 109 110 110 109 110 111 111 
Membership organizations........ 2,436 2,475 2,466 2,470 2,482 2,482 2,486 2,487 2,487 2,487 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,501 2,488 
Engineering and management 
3,256 3,419 3,423 3,440 3,455 3,467 3,478 3,490 3,496 3,504 510 3,517 3,512 3,529 3,538 
957 1,017 1,022 1,026 1,030 1,034 1,035 1,040 1,046 1,050 1,052 1,053 1,057 1,059 1,064 
Management and public 
TONAUOWMS oe cceecse astern cencezeseccesevce 1,031 1,090 1,090 1,098 1,102 1,108 1,113 1,116 1,119 1,123 1,125 1,124 eeu 1,124 ed 
Government... 20,206 | 20,681 | 20,719] 20,600] 20,583 | 20,581 | 20,590| 20,614) 20,629] 20,680} 20,711} 20,747 | 20,770} 20,815] 20,923 
Federal 2,669 2,777 2,820 2,653 2,623 2,622 2,620 2,613 2,613 2,615 2,613 2,615 2,612 2,621 2,626 
Federal, except Postal 
Service 1,796 1,917 1,957 1,790 1,762 1,762 1,761 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,754 1,756 1,754 1,772 tyne, 
State... ee 4,709 4,785 4,782 4,794 4,813 4,798 4,798 4,809 4,800 4,825 4,836 4,847 4,854 4,881 4,906 
GUGAE OM es ciecniererccensersccan 1,983 2,032 2,033 2,037 2,051 2,035 2,033 2,037 2,028 2,048 2,055 2,065 2,066 2,089 2113 
Other State government.. 2,726 2,753 2,749 2,757 2,762 2,763 2,765 2,772 2,772 2,777 2,781 2,782 2,788 2,792 2,793 
OGAlLss..tcazeas0 12,829} 13,119} 13,117] 13,153} 13,147] 13,161 13,172 | 13,192} 13,216] 13,240} 13,262 | 13,285 | 13,304) 13,334] 13,391 
Education. 7,289 7,440 7,438 7,456 7,439 7,445 7,449 7,457 7,468 7,479 7,492 7,495 7,512 TS Tore 
Other local government 5,540 5,679 5,679 5,697 5,708 5,716 5,723 5,735 5,748 5,761 5,770 5,790 5,792 6,811 5,818 


‘ Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


r | 
data seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Industrin ap eal, ey, 
1999 2000 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June’ July? 
ie | (emesis =e Eat ia | ae 
PRIVATE SECTOR: ,.<<:.<ccosccasccosscesves 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.1 
GOODS-PRODUCING........-sessecceseeseenee 41.0 41.0} 411] 408] 40.7| 40.8] 40.6} 40.1] 40.5| 40.3] 40.5) 406] 40.5] 40.4) 40.5 
MINING fo ocsnssciececsscceseucssonstcrtecvescrsctecyeest 43.2 43.1 43.2} 43.1 43.0] 43.1 43.0| 42.5] 43.1 43.2 43.8| 440] 43.9) 43.3] 43.3 
MANUFACTURING........-20ccsseesesseesenen] 41,7 416] 41.8] 41.4) 41.4] 41.4] 41.2] 406] 41.0] 40.9] 41.0] 41.0] 40.7] 40.7] 40.9 
OVertiMe: NOUNS S saceeccx-e sescrrspseraeseantees 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 41 4.2 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 
DUFADIGIGOOOSircarcecteaceraccvenancccreasstent! 42.2 42.1 42.4 41.9 41.8 41.9 41.6 41.0 41.3 41.1 41.3 41.3 41.0 40.9 41.2 
Overtime NOurs..........06 és 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.4 41 44 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 
Lumber and wood products _ 41.1 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.8 40.9 40.8 40.2 39.8 40.1 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4 41.1 
Furniture and fixtures... 4 40.3 40.0] 40.1 39.6} 39.7| 39.7) 39.4| 388) 39.2} 39.1 39.1 39.3 38.6 | 38.4] 39.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 2 43.4 43.1 43.2 43.0 42.9 43.2 43.0 42.3 43.0 42.8 43.7 43.2 43.9 44.0 44.0 
Primary metal industries...........:0008 44.5 44.9 45.2 44.7 44.7 44.4 44.4) 43.5 43.8 43.2 43.4; 443 43.5 43.9 43.9 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DIOGO cosa taasaeestessataceuasteannensnersdacs 45.2 46.0 46.2 45.9 45.8 45.1 45.2 44.7 44.7 44.4 44.4 45.4 44.6 45.1 44.4 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.4 42.6 43.0 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.1 41.3 41.7 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.4 41.2 41.5 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.1 42.2 42.5 42.1 41.9} 42.0 41.7 41.1 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 40.7 40.4 40.8 
Electronic and other electrical 
GSQUIDMEM ie cnescoscyecstveceversevienssvactecsesd 41.2 414 41.5| 40.5] 40.7] 40.7) 405} 403) 403] 40.3} 40.1 39.8 | 39.1 39.3} 39.0 
Transportation equipMent.........0cee 43.8 43.4 43.7 43.2 42.9 43.0 42.5 41.5 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.4 42.4 41.9 42.4 
Motor vehicles and equipmenrt.......... 45.0 44.4) 445) 443) 438/ 439} 43.2) 41.5] 421 42.0} 42.3] 43.3| 43.6] 43.0] 43.4 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 41.3 41.6 40.9 411 41.2 41.2 40.7 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.8 39.0 39.3 38.7 38.5 38.6 38.4 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.5 
Nondurable goods.. “| 40.9 40.8 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.1 40.6 40.4 40.5 40.5 40.3 40.4 40.4 
Overtime hours... 26 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 4.3 4.0 44 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 
Food and kindred products........0c0 41.8 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.6 41.5 41.4 40.9 41.3 41.1 41.2 41.3 41.1 41.2 40.9 
Textile Mill ProdUCts........c cesses 40.9 41.2; 416; 408; 408) 406/ 405] 405] 407) 404) 405/ 403] 403] 404); 39.9 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.5 37.8 | 38.1 37.7| 37.6/ 37.5} 37.6] 37.2 37.6| 37.6) 37.5 38.0 37.8 37.5 37.8 
Paper and allied products... 43.4 42.5 42.6 42.5 42.4 42.3 42.2 41.7 41.9 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 41.7 
Printing and PUbIISHING.......csesereerenees 38.1 38.3; 38.4) 38.1 38.2} 38.2) 38.2} 37.0 38.4| 38.4) 386) 382 38.0 38.0 38.4 
Chemicals and allied products............ 43.0 42.5| 42.7| 423) 424) 423/ 42.1 42.1 42.6) 423); 423) 426) 424) 42.2 42.7 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHCS PLOGUCIS.... c.ccccsuvescoscoarcrescses 41.7 41.4 41.5 41.3 41.3 41.2 41.0 40.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.8 40.6 40.7 40.7 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.4 37.5} 37.6) 37.4} 37.3] 37.4) 373] 868] 369] 364] 3641 36.6} 35.9] 36.2 35.5 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........cccssseseeeeee 32.8 $2.8) 328) 92.7) 328) 328) 32.8) 327) 382.9] 32.8] 32.8) 932.7 32.7 32.8 | 32.6 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. vcicsccesssssscesccsesnccs 38.7 38.6) 385/ 384) 385] 386) 386] 387] 387] 385] 383] 38.1 38.1 38.1 38.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE.....10.......c0cce0sesere) 38.3 38.5} 385/ 383) 384/ 384] 384] 383] 383] 38.1 38.3 | 38.2 38.2 38.3) 38.3 
RETAIESMIRADE vcressccccsecacessccssussetnsanteses 29.0 28.9} 28.9] 289] 288] 289] 289) 28.7] 29.1 28.9] 288) 288) 288] 286] 286 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry 7 
1999 | 2000 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June? | July? 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.75 | $13.80 | $13.84 | $13.90 | $13.97 | $14.03 | $14.03 | $14.11 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 
Goods-producing.............:-:cseseeeeees 14.83 | 15.40] 15.388} 15.45] 15.47] 15.57] 15.63] 15.65] 15.67] 15.74] 15.79) 15.78) 15.86] 15.91 - 
Miningiesacacwes accuser: | 17.05 | 17.24) 17.29} 17.25] 17.24] 17.30| 17.38] 17.43] 17.49] 17.52] 17.55 | 17.53] 17.54] 17.76 | 17.76 
GonstruGbonacecnccicaerensatarnccmscc | 17.19} 17.88 | 17.86] 17.93] 17.97] 18.02] 18.16] 18.17] 18.28] 18.30] 18.33] 18.15) 18.22] 18.29} 18.25 
ManUtacturing ence ences 13.90} 14.38] 14.37] 14.43] 14.44] 14.54] 14.57] 1458] 14.54] 1463] 14.66] 14.72] 14.78] 14.81 - 
Excluding OVertime.........:e-esceseeeeeseed | 13.17] 13.62] 13.62] 13.69] 13.73] 13.80] 13.84] 13.88] 13.83] 13.94] 13.96] 14.04] 14.09] 14.13] 14.18 
Service-producing.............-.ssceeeeeee| 12.73 | 18.24] 13.24] 13.29] 13.34] 13.39] 13.46] 13.53] 13.54] 13.62] 13.68] 13.73] 13.76] 13.84] 13.86 
Transportation and public utilities.......) 15.69 | 16.22 | 16.18] 16.27] 16.31] 16.39] 16.42] 16.50] 16.51] 16.64] 16.68] 16.74] 16.76| 16.89] 16.87 
Wholesale trade | 14.59] 15.20] 15.24] 15.25] 15.33] 15.87] 15.44] 15.55] 15.53] 15.60] 15.68] 15.74] 15.70] 15.84) 15.82 
SELENE Te Serpette een iene inet ered 9.09 9.46 9.47 9.50 9.54| 9.57] 9.61 9.65| 9.64] 9.69} 9.72 9.74| 9.79) 9.83] 9.84 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 14.62) 15.07| 15.07| 15.13] 15.19] 15.20] 15.28] 15.35] 15.44] 15.55] 15.61] 15.64] 15.74] 15.84] 15.91 
SenyiceSa. carton eat nee eS | 13.37) 13.91| 13.92] 13.97] 14.01] 14.07] 14.16] 14.23] 14.25] 14.35] 14.40] 1448] 14.49] 14.55] 14.45 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) | 
OM ANS er rascals sacessaxcencecconacisasvesassceecaoraces | 7.86 7.89 | 7.87 7.90 7.88 | 7.90 7.92 7.94} 7.90 7.92| 7.95| 7.94] 7.93 7.95 8.00 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes an the data" far a descrintinn of the most recent henchmark revision 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry i in r 
1999 2000 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May June” | July?’ 
= i a tr fe 
PRIVATE SECTOR c.sccseccccescevcccserensss $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.69 | $13.68 | $13.89 | $13.97 | $13.99 | $14.04 | $14.10 | $14.16 | $14.19 | $14.27 $14.22 | $14.22 | $14.27 
MINING 5.20.05 -cerseececesecneesucesecccecnescssasss|| | 17205 17.24| 17.21] 17.13] 17.16] 17.28] 17.32| 17.54] 17.67] 17.61] 17.57} 17.60] 17.49] 17.62} 17.69 
GONSTRUGTION erceccnceccrcnresenrsssctecreres 17.19 17.88 | 17.92| 18.05] 18.17] 1822] 1820] 18.23] 18.17] 18.16] 1830] 18.07] 18.17 | 1822) 18.31 
MANUFACTURING............000ceeeeeeeeeeeee 13.90 14.38! 14.35| 14.36] 14.51] 14.53] 1460] 14.67] 14.59] 14.61] 14.65] 14.74] 14.75) 14.79| 14.85 
Durable qoodsscc.ceectecaneeaste-veszersere 14.36 14.82} 14.74] 14.81] 14.96] 14.99] 15.05] 15.11] 14.98] 15.03] 15.09} 15.14] 15.19] 15.24] 15.27 
Lumber and wood products... cos) © ale 11.93] 11.99] 12.01] 12.07] 12.09] 12.07] 12.12] 12.13] 12.08} 12.08] 12.13] 12.16) 12.19] 12.32 
Furniture and fixtures..........000 wf 11.29 11.73] 11.76] 11.83) 11.88] 11.86] 11.90] 11.93] 11.92] 12.03] 12.04} 12.07] 12.09) 12.15 | 12.27 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........| 13.97 14.53| 14.58} 14.65| 14.77] 14.75] 14.76] 14.72] 14.65] 14.68] 14.79] 14.96 | 15.03 | 15.14) 15.14 
Primary metal industries... 15.80 16.42| 16.67! 16.49| 16.54] 16.48] 16.58] 16.65] 16.66| 16.58] 16.63] 16.90] 16.82] 16.96] 17.13 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
productsiese eas 18.84 19.82 | 20.35| 19.97] 19.83] 19.84] 19.71] 19.88]. 20.16} 20.05] 20.00| 20.37} 20.26| 20.42| 20.60 


Fabricated metal products.................. 13.50 13.87 | 13.83] 13.85 | 13.99] 14.01] 14.03] 14.09] 13.99] 14.03] 14.08) 14.11] 14.23] 14.26) 14.24 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.03 15:55), «15357, 15.61 15.69 15.66 15.67 15.81 15.73 15.74 15:77 15.74 15.79 15.81 15.91 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment. 13.43 13.80 13.77 13.76 13.91 14.00 14.04 | 14.17 14.07 14.16 14.26 14.39 14.38 14.49 | 14.61 
Transportation equipment.. 17.79 18.45 | 18.02| 18.37] 18.77| 18.88] 19.05} 19.00} 18.57] 18.68) 18.76] 18.77] 1883] 18.90] 18.83 

Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.10 18.79 18.22 18.68 19.12 | 19.26 19.43 | 19.31 18.77 18.91 19.02 19.13 19.18 19.25 19.09 
Instruments and related products......., 14.08 14.43 14.46 14.44 | 14.58 14.62 14.64 | 14.80 14.64 14.60 14.73 14.80 14.75 14.81 14.99 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 11.26 11.63 11.57} 11.56 11.66 | 11.75 11.82 11.94 11.98 11.98 12.05 12.04 12.10 12.05 12.12 


Nondurable goods...............-:s00sese08 13.21 13.69 | 13.75] 13.68) 13.80] 13.81] 13.89] 13.97] 12.97 | 13.97] 13.97] 14.12] 14.07] 14.12] 14.22 
Food and kindred products............... 12.11 12.50 | 12.54] 12.49] 12.59] 12.59] 12.69] 12.71] 12.70] 12.65] 12.68) 12.79] 12.83) 12.87) 12.95 
MODACCOIPFOGUICTS cescersscsarsvieoneeserweers 19.87 21.57 | 22.90 | 22.60] 22.13] 22.47| 21.85 | 21.76 | 21.34) 21.49| 2263] 22.59] 23.01} 23.21] 23.63 
Textile mill products cs 10.81 AAG | WASH W241) ASO) A233) A274) A277 |) nS 227, tS SOn tid COR Nadi Som) oo 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.92 9.30 9.29 9.29 9.36 9.37 9.33 9.37 9.39 9.36 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.44 9.42 
Paper and allied products................... 15.88 16.25 | 16.36| 16.27| 16.37] 16.43) 16.50] 16.61] 16.53] 16.54] 16.56] 16.74] 16.72} 16.90] 16.95 
Printing and publishing...............:..00+ J 13.96 14.40 | 14.41] 1439] 14.56} 14.50] 14.56] 14.66] 14.59] 14.64] 1469] 14.75) 14.75| 14.76] 14.82 
Chemicals and allied products.. at 17.42 18.15 |} 18.33] 18.21 | 18.32] 18.27] 18.35] 18.47] 18.34) 18.41] 18.33] 1864] 1852] 18.55] 18.70 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.43 22.00 | 21.93) 21.78 | 22.06] 22.14| 22.23 | 22.31) 22.10) 22.21] 21.83] 22.09] 21.83 21.79] 21.95 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics productsienccccssrcescevesreceenn 12.40 12.85 | 12.88 | 12.87) 12.96} 12.98] 13.10 | 13.20] 13.24] 13.31] 13.19] 13.33] 13.30] 13.30] 13.40 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.71 10.18 | 10.13 | 10.24} 10.31} 10.33} 10.32] 10.37) 10.51] 10.35] 10.46] 10.37] 10.26} 10.35] 10.23 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC) UTILITIES. .occcccsscccccerccceresssces 15.69 16.22 | 16.19] 16.22 | 16.31] 16.38) 16.43] 16.53|) 16.56] 16.68] 16.65] 16.78] 16.70] 16.81| 16.88 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............:0eeceeeeeeeed 14.59 15.20 | 15.27] 15.19] 15.33] 15.45] 15.45| 15.58) 15.56) 15.62] 15.58] 15.86) 15.66} 15.75] 15.86 
RETAIL TIRADE: 320. sens, <cccssescessesasvecessess 9.09 9.46 9.40 9.41 9.58 9.59 9.61 9.65 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.78 9.78 9.77 9.77 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ..............-..-200e004 14.62 15.07 | 15.01 | 14.99) 15.11] 15.24] 15.25] 15.32] 15.45] 15.63] 15.67] 15.81] 15.74] 15.73] 15.85 
SERVICES 3c, o.c5:oscceveccrssssscsccsecsostuseteveess 13.37 13.91 | 13.78 | 13.74] 14.00 | 14.11] 14.20] 14.33 | 14.39] 14.47] 14.48] 1458] 1446] 14.40] 14.45 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


industry Annual average 2000 2001 


1999 2000 [ July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June? | July? 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. 
Seasonally adjusted.. 
Constant (1982) dollars 


| $456.78 | $474.38 | $477.78 | $474.70 | $479.21 | $484.76 | $479.86 | $480.17 | $477.99 | $481.44 | $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 
J —| 473.00] 473.34] 476.10 | 478.16] 479.17] 479.83 | 482.63] 483.97] 486.03| 485.98] 487.01] 489.40] 493.74 
271.25 | 272.16 | 273.33 | 271.72] 272.43| 275.28 | 272.03 | 272.51 | 269.74] 270.62] 270.89| 271.70| 269.39] 271.46| 275.22 


RAINING Seco cce st aaneansenuecustenectenses 736.56 | 743.04 | 748.64] 746.87| 751.61 756.86 | 743.03 | 747.20} 750.98| 751.95) 757.27| 765.60} 769.56} 769.99] 773.05 
CONSTRUCTION...........cscscseeesesees 672.13) 702.68) 716.80] 725.61 | 728.62] 732.44) 704.34] 694.56| 692.28] 682.82] 702.52| 695.70] 728.62] 726.98] 739.72 
MANUFACTURING | 
Current dollars........ccccesesesceeeeed 579.63 | 598.21 592.66 | 594.50] 606.52] 604.45] 607.36 | 607.34] 596.73] 591.71 597.72 | 588.13 | 600.33} 603.43 | 599.94 
Constant (1982) dollars.............J 344.20 | 343.21 | 339.05} 340.30] 344.81 | 343.24] 344.31 | 344.69] 336.76] 332.61] 335.61] 328.38) 333.52] 334.87] 334.41 
Durable goods Durable goods 605.99 | 623.92 614.66 620.54 | 632.81 | 631.08) 633.61 | 630.09} 615.68} 613.22} 620.20] 607.11] 624.31 626.36 | 619.96 
Lumber and wood products...... 473.06 | 489.13} 489.19] 494.02] 496.08| 499.32 | 494.87 | 486.01 | 477.92] 473.54] 483.20} 483.99] 497.34| 497.35] 502.66 
Furniture and fixtures................ 454.99 | 469.20 | 466.87 | 473.20) 481.14) 474.40| 474.81 | 476.01 | 464.88] 461.95] 467.15| 457.45 | 462.22| 467.78| 482.21 
Stone, clay, and glass 
([oo2 1: Wet een irae oa ene See | 606.30) 626.24] 634.23| 641.67) 646.93| 647.53] 637.63] 624.13] 613.84] 610.69| 631.53] 638.79] 665.83] 672.22| 670.70 
Primary metal industries........... 1 703.10 | 737.26| 741.82| 733.81] 742.65] 731.71 746.10 | 735.93 | 731.37 | 716.26} 718.42 | 730.08| 731.67| 742.85) 740.02 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel ProductS........-----| 851.57 | 911.72 | 944.24 | 916.62 | 908.21 | 890.82 | 902.72] 890.62) 901.15] 882.20] 884.00] 920.72| 899.54] 920.94] 918.76 
Fabricated metal products......... 572.40 | 590.86 | 583.63 | 585.86 | 598.77] 596.83 597.68} 596.01} 581.98] 580.84] 585.73) 567.22 | 589.12| 588.94| 579.57 
Industrial machinery and | 
OGUIDIMGNE..........- siccsenensesenaces | 632.76 | 656.21 | 653.94 | 652.50 | 658.98) 656.15 | 658.14 | 662.44) 655.94 | 648.49) 651.30 | 628.03| 644.23) 640.31] 641.17 
Electronic and other electrical | 
EQUIPMERN...........cecceceeeeeeeeeuee 553.32 | 567.18 | 561.82 | 558.66| 573.09| 575.00 | 575.64} 585.22] 567.02) 566.40| 568.97} 554.02} 559.38] 569.46| 561.02 
Transportation equipment......... 779.20 | 800.73 | 758.64) 789.91 | 822.13] 819.39 | 821.06] 807.50} 772.51 775.22 | 789.80} 765.82] 804.04) 799.47] 770.15 
Motor vehicles and | 
ERMINE oo scan cstmsness | 814.50| 834.28 | 772.53] 823.79| 860.40] 857.07] 852.98| 826.47| 778.96] 786.66| 808.35] 791.98| 840.08] 837.38] 790.33 
Instruments and related 
aes | 5s er 581.50 | 595.96 | 595.75] 587.71 597.78 | 602.34 | 607.56) 621.72 | 603.17] 605.90] 605.40] 594.96 | 602.48) 602.77 | 605.60 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.... 488.15 | 453.57] 446.60} 448.53] 455.91 | 457.08) 457.43 460.88] 454.04] 454.04] 461.52] 450.30] 458.59] 462.72| 459.35 
Nondurable goods........ccescessssse | 540.29) 558.55 | 559.63} 556.78) 567.18| 564.83 | 569.49| 569.98} 565.79 | 560.20| 561.59} 559.15] 564.21] 569.04) 570.22 
Food and kindred products....... 506.20 | 521.25! 524.17} 525.83] 535.08] 528.78 | 534.25 | 528.74] 520.70| 509.80| 513.54| 510.32) 522.18] 528.96} 529.66 


Tobacco products 
Textile mill products... 
Apparel and other textile 


877.90 | 964.09 | 942.42 | 927.25| 878.12) 895.85 |) 892.16] 832.26 | 831.66| 893.89] 885.53} 906.59} 956.25 | 952.29 
442.13| 459.79| 458.38) 458.49| 465.56 | 457.06 | 460.94 | 462.07 | 459.59] 449.67) 458.06 | 444.09] 454.99] 459.59] 447.23 


PROCMICES see vcceneeseneeeecsanesnaesnns | 334.50} 351.54} 349.30) 351.16 | 352.87} 352.31 | 352.67 | 353.25 | 349.31) 352.87 355.70) 346.45 | 355.88 | 356.83) 351.37 
Paper and allied products......... | 689.19 | 690.63} 693.66 | 688.22} 699.00} 699.92] 706.20} 705.93] 697.57} 683.10] 687.24} 688.01} 690.54] 701.35] 703.43 
Printing and publishing.............. 531.88 | 551.52) 550.46| 549.70| 562.02] 558.25] 564.93] 564.41] 555.88) 557.78] 565.57| 554.60] 556.08| 557.93] 566.12 


Chemicals and allied products..| 749.06 | 771.38| 775.36| 766.64| 776.77 | 772.82 | 778.04| 788.67] 781.28) 778.74) 773.53} 790.34} 783.40] 780.96} 791.01 
Petroleum and coal products....| 908.63 | 932.80 | 925.45] 886.45] 930.93) 952.02 | 955.89 | 952.64] 987.87 | 957.25] 936.51] 965.33 | 910.31} 932.61 | 948.24 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products............:.:0000 517.08 | 531.99| 525.50] 528.96 | 540.43] 537.37] 539.72) 543.84] 544.16| 543.05] 538.15] 529.20] 539.98) 543.97] 537.34 
Leather and leather products...., 363.15 | 381.75| 375.82/ 389.12} 390.75| 389.44] 390.10] 382.65) 384.67) 373.64| 375.51) 369.17] 370.39] 379.85] 358.05 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES.............sceeeseee 607.20 | 626.09| 634.65| 627.71 | 631.20] 638.82 | 632.56] 638.06 | 632.59] 637.18) 362.70} 641.00} 632.93] 642.14} 653.26 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........000e0000 558.80 | 585.20| 592.48| 581.78| 588.67| 597.92] 593.28 | 596.71 | 589.72] 590.44] 592.04] 607.44| 598.59} 601.65] 612.20 
RETAIL TRADE ...........2...eeseseeeeee | 263.61 | 273.39} 280.12| 277.60] 275.90] 277.15| 274.85] 278.89 | 273.26| 276.05| 276.62| 281.66 | 280.69] 284.60] 288.22 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE............0000008 | 529.24 | 547.04} 550.87 | 539.64) 545.47| 557.78 | 549.00 553.05 | 556.20} 567.37 | 564.12) 580.23] 565.78 | 569.43 | 581.70 
SERVICES. ..:.020.cscsensssessensorssssnssonce 435.86 | 454.86) 456.12] 452.05| 455.00| 464.22 | 462.92 | 467.16 | 464.80} 471.72| 472.05 | 476.77 | 469.95 | 472.32 | 476.85 


P =F 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


{In percent] 


July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Timespan and year Jan. | Apr. | May June | 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


1998. 63.2| 56.2} 59.3) 60.2) 58.9| 57.1] 55.4 58.4) 54.8) 55.0) 58.2) 56.4 
1999. 55.1; 59.6] 52.8] 57.2} 58.2) 54.2} 57.1] 54.4) 55.2! 57.9} 59.9) 56.8 
2000. 55.7| 59.3; 61.0] 54.2] 47.7] 60.5) 57.8) 55.1} 52.0) 54.8) 55.1) 54.2 


53.7; 50.4) 55.8} 45.0} 46.6) 44.9) 47.0 = = = = > 


65.3| 66.1| 64.6] 65.7/ 62.2} 57.9) 57.5| 58.4) 59.1} 59.2} 59.3) 59.2 
60.8] 57.8] 58.5} 55.8} 58.1) 57.9] 57.2] 59.2) 59.8; 59.1} 61.0} 60.6 
61.6} 63.3] 61.9] 56.2) 55.1; 57.9] 61.5} 56.4) 54.1) 53.3) 55.7} 53.3 
51.7| 54.1] 48.6) 49.2) 43.1) 446 - = = = = = 


70.4| 67.4) 65.0] 62.5) 63.6} 60.5} 59.2} 58.6] 57.9; 59.6; 60.6} 59.9 
59.8} 59.8; 58.2} 60.3) 56.7} 59.2| 61.8} 60.8) 62.2; 61.2} 62.3) 64.9 
63.5] 60.6) 62. 63.7| 61.5} 55.5} 56.1) 58.6| 54.2) 54.8) 51.8) 54.2 
52.0| 50.6} 48.0) 46.6 = = = = = = = = 


69.7| 67.6] 67.4 66.0] 64.0} 62.7| 61.9] 62.0] 60.9} 59.3] 60.8] 58.8 
61.2| 60.2} 58.2] 60.8] 60.8] 61.6] 62.2] 61.3] 63.9] 63.0] 61.3) 60.9 
62.5} 63.0] 61.8} 59.5] 58.4] 56.8] 55.7} 56.5] 54.2| 53.4] 53.0] 51.8 
50.0 = = = = = = = = = = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


57.4] 51.5) 53.7| 53.3) 43.8) 482) 38.2) 51.5) 41.9) 41.5) 41.2) 43.4 
46.9} 44.5) 43.0) 42.3) 50.4) 39.3) 51.5} 39.3} 45.2} 46.3) 53.3) 46.7 
44.9| 56.6) 55.5] 46.7) 41.2) 54.8) 53.7) 386) 346) 41.5) 43.8) 44.1 
37.9) 32.4) 41.5} 31.3) 29.4; 33.1) 39.7 = = = = = 


59.6} 59.6) 55.9) 50.4| 46.7) 37.9) 41.5) 41.5) 41.9) 38.2) 36.8) 40.8 
41.2) 39.0) 38.2) 41.8) 40.8) 45.2} 39.0} 45.2); 40.8) 44.9) 46.3) 46.0 
50.0} 54.0) 52.9) 42.3) 43.0} 48.5} 48.2} 33.6} 28.7; 30.5) 39.0! 35.7 
28.3} 29.4) 246) 26.5) 22.1) 26.1 = = = - - - 


63.2] 54.4) 50.4) 40.4) 44.5) 40.1] 37.5; 36.4) 34.9) 40.1) 37.1) 34.2 
36.0} 38.2} 37.5| 41.2) 36.8} 39.7| 43.0} 41.5) 46.0] 40.4) 46.3) 51.5 
51.5} 44.5) 48.5) 55.1) 43.8; 34.9) 33.5} 34.6) 30.1] 29.4; 25.0} 27.9 
26.8} 25.4) 19.9) 21.0 = - - - - - - - 


54.8} 52.2} 51.8; 46.7; 40.4; 40.1| 382) 37.5) 36.4) 346] 35.7] 34.2 
38.6} 34.6) 32.4) 36.0} 37.9} 39.0} 40.1) 40.4); 44.5) 46.0} 44.9) 445 
46.3) 45.2) 41.2) 37.9] 33.8) 31.3) 31.3) 31.3) 27.6) 25.4) 243) 21.3 


a cea! CHS) - - - - - - - - - - - 
eee 
Dash indicates data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment shown in each span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged section. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most 

employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance recent benchmark revision. 


between industries with increasing and 
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18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


{Numbers in thousands] 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian noninstitutional population 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labor force...........ccceeees 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
EMployed:. <. Sscsccscossccscctortesseseuesazese 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
AGHICUIRUITO ses ctestcctasvconsextvecsncach as 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries............, 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
UNOS MPlOyed iccsiscccsasceqescsasaoteice assess 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Unemployment rate. . 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 

Not in the labor force.......sssseesssseseeenes 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 


68,836 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Total employment. 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 
Private sector........ nC 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 
OODS-PIODUCING escsccissatseccssescecaecstensrencd 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 
Willing oesesscasts-y oprsonanteasesncnvavestorscesaner 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 
Construction... : 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 
MaNUfA@cturiing......ecseccesesesescssersereeees 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 
S@rviCe-PrOdUCing......ccssscesssesescseneerees 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 
Wholesale trade....c.scccscccsesesssenseeeeeens 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 
Reta ADCs veccscccvescacecascssssserersecusccesd 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,560 
SOMICES: cesnscasseaaiectaresactiarerssesveanvren 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 
GOVERRMION Es ise-tar-visreascerotnssransasecaaae 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 
Federal. 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 
State...... 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 
OCA cererecaenpercicipanerereesaeecamoeen senses 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 | 1999 | 2000 


Private sector: 
Average weekly NOUrS...c..0:6.ccececcssesesesseverecsvestirencoes 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 


Mining: 
AVETAGS WEEKIY NOUNS... oui sossccessniscvssssonvsvavancag teres 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:..:004 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:.:00+44 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 


Construction: 
Average weekly NOUIS.............-.::s:ssesesscsscessenseneeees 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 


Manufacturing: 


AVErAGS WEEKIY NOUIS sccssescscucccesvscsssossascosesresceszucrs 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:cs0c0e4 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:00.e4 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 598.21 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOurS..........:2::0 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). - 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 
Wholesale trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS:..os...-c<.cennscseeassencvieaeercrsevere) 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3) 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). Bt 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.:e 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 $85.20 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOurS............:.-cssesssssesesssearscssresees 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:ccceeeey ale 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.:0-44 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

AVGFAGE WECKIVINOULS nesesecorapeassee.ceorseeesrsestreeees tee 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:0-004 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........::000004 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 547.04 
Services: 

AVETAGE WEEKIVAMOUNS seer. ccere reeencsrvennee taeeseressesnee 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
al 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2001 
Civilian workers” aachwandapawanvatncbncceenasche chs chuedaccrtesaves cuarcncseceedenuank 141.8 143.3 144.6 146.5 148.0 149.5 150.6 152.5 153.8 0.9 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 143.3} 145.0] 146.3) 148.4) 149.9) 151.5} 152.5} 154.4) 156.0 140) 4 
Professional specialty and technical... 142.2 143.9 145.3] 146.7 148.3 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 Pf 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 145.4 147.3 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 des 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical. 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 155.3 156.8 1.0 45 

Blue-collar WOrKeYS. ........sssceceeseeseeseeee 138.3) 139.5} 140.6) 142.7) 144.1 145.6) 146.5) 148.2) 149.3 of 3.6 

Service occupations. 142.4) 143.1 144.8) 146.0) 147.1 148.5) 150.0) 152.0) 153.3 9 4.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing... 140.0} 141.2) 142.5) 144.9) 146.6) 148.0; 148.8} 150.7) 152.2 1.0 3.8 
Manufacturing..... 140.9} 142.1 143.6) 146.0) 147.5) 148.7} 149.3) 151.3)2.6154.4 9 3.5 

Service-producing 142.4, 144.0] 145.3) 147.1 148.4; 150.1 151.1 153.0} 155.4 9 4.0 
SONVICOS essence 143.2} 145.1 146.5] 148.0) 149.3) 151.2} 152.4 154.3) 154.6 ff 4] 

Health services 141.4] 142.7) 144.3) 145.9) 147.5} 149.0] 150.7) 152.5) 155.6 1.4 48 
HOSDITBIS Soin ccesntren scence =e 142.2)" A434) 145.0) 146.3)" 14727) 1495) 151s) 153-2 is2%2 1.6 5.3 
Educational services 141.7) 144.6) 145.8) 146.5} 146.8] 149.7) 150.6) 151.7) 151.9 3 37 
Public administration® 141.5] 142.4) 144.4) 145.7) 146.1 146.9] 148.3) 150.6) 154.0 9 4.0 
Nonmanufacturing 141.9 143.4 144.7 146.6 148.0 149.6 150.7 152.6 154.0 me) 44 
Private industry WOrkerS.................seeseeeeeseeeeeseeeeeee ee 142.0] 143.3} 144.6] 146.8] 148.5} 149.9] 150.9) 153.0} 154.5 1.0 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........essceeeeeeeeeneteeeeeeeeees 141.9] 143.2) 144.5) 146.5) 148.2) 149.8) 150.9) 153.0) 154.4 9 42 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar Workers: i... <.ccsts-ctescssusnascescseveesescactansiecseatecoss 144.1 145.6} 146.9} 149.3) 151.1 152.6] 153.6) 155.7) 157.4 Wal 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........sccsesseseesceeeeeeeeees 144.5} 146.0} 147.3) 149.4) 151.3) 152.9} 154.1 156.5| 158.1 1.0 45 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.. Fe, 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7 152.2 153.7, 156.3 150) 8 45 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 145.8; 147.7 149.1 151.1 152.7 154.4 155.3 157.3 159.4 1.3 44 
Sales GCCUPAWONS: cec-secaceeecsctierstacenceverseesescccesesecvcrenes|| 142-6 144 145.3] 148.9) 150.3) 151.2) 151.4) 152.3} 154.5 1.4 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 143.7 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6 15233 153.4 156.1 Sve 1.0 47 
SIU COMAI: WOTKGIS 2 oes foto oe cea ae cesscpnonsnserscnctcoenada ce! 138.2) 139.4; 140.5) 142.6} 144.1 145.5; 146.4) 148.2) 149.3 lh 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7 148.7 149.7 Al 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 138.4 139.9 141.4| 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8 148.3 149.1 Be) 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 133.6 134.4 135.2 137.5 138.6 139.9 141.1 142.6 143.9 aS) 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....) 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 148.1 149.4 150.4 152.2 153.4 8 3.6 
Service OcCupations..........-.s:seseeeee 140.6} 141.0} 142.6) 143.9) 145.4) 146.6) 148.1 150.0} 151.3 9 4] 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... 140.8] 141.9} 143.1] 145.3] 146.9) 1484} 149.5) 151.4) 152.7 =) 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 139.9} 141.1 142.5} 1448] 146.6) 147.9} 148.8) 150.7) 152.1 9 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 139.3; 140.5} 141.8) 144.2 145.9] 147.2) 148.2) 150.1 TORS! 9 3.8 
White-collar occupations. 142.7| 143.9} 145.5) 148.1 150.1 151.3] 151.9) 154.5) 156.5 1.3 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 141.3] 142.5} 143.9} 1465) 1484| 149.6; 150.5} 153.0) 155.0 1.3 4.4 
Blue-collar occupations... 138.3) 139.4) 140.7) 142.8) 144.4; 145.8) 146.8) 148.2) 149.2 af 3.4 
Construction..... 136.9] 137.9} 138.7} 140.8} 143.2) 145.1 146.7) 148.2} 150.3 1.4 5.0 
Manufacturing...... 140.9} 142.1 143.6} 146.0} 147.5} 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6 9 35 
White-collar occupations.... 143.0| 144.3] 145.8] 148.2} 150.2) 151.4) 151.5} 154.2; 156.0 1.2 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations 141.3] 142.5] 143.8] 146.2} 148.2) 149.3) 149.7) 152.2} 154.0 1.2 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations. 139.4) 140.5) 142.1 144.4} 145.6} 146.7) 147.8] 149.1 150.0 6 3.0 
Durables 141.0] 142.3] 144.0} 146.5] 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 151.8) 153.1 9 3:2 
Nondurables..........- 140.4 141.5} 142.8} 144.9] 146.0) 147.5); 147.7| 150.4; 151.6 3 3.8 
SOrViCO-PFOGUCING. ..nctsereesoesen-acosnsassassencasosesseseenesensnserdsacorad 142.8) 144.1 145.3] 147.4) 149.1 150.6; 151.7) 153.8) 155.3 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 143.3] 144.6} 145.9) 147.7) 149.4) 151.1 152.2) 154.6) 156.0 9 4.4 
White-collar occupations........... 144.3} 145.8] 147.0] 149.3] 151.0) 152.6) 153.7) 155.8} 157.4 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. 145.5} 147.0} 148.3} 150.3} 152.1 153.9) 155.1 157-5) 159-1 1.0 46 
Blue-collar occupations...... 137.8] 139.1 139.8] 141.8) 143.1 144.5} 145.3) 147.7) 148.7 af 3.9 
Service occupations........ 140.5} 140.8) 142.4) 143.6} 145.1 146.3; 147.9] 149.6) 150.8 8 3.9 
Transportation and public utilities 140.9] 141.8} 142.3) 143.9} 145.7) 147.4 148.3} 150.5} 152.4 ilac} 46 
Transportation 138.1 138.7} 139.5} 140.4] 141.8) 142.8) 143.9) 145.4) 146.9 1.0 3.6 
Public utilities. 144.6} 145.7) 146.1 148.6} 150.9} 153.5} 154.1 157.3| 159.8 1.6 5.9 
Communications... a 144.9) 146.1 146.0| 148.4) 150.9} 153.9} 154.7) 158.3) 161.1 1.8 6.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. 144.2 145.1 146.1 148.9 151.0 152.9 153.4 156.0 158.1 3 47 
Wholesale and retail trade 141.1 142.2 143.5} 145.6] 147.3] 148.3} 149.4) 151.0) 152.6 ial 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 141.9] 142.8) 144.3} 146.4) 148.1 149.6} 150.6) 152.6; 153.9 9 3.9 
Wholesale trade 144.6) 146.3) 148.5) 150.0) 151.8) 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8 ‘lez, 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations..... 144.0 145.8 147.4 149.6 151.1 NoPe7/ 154.9 156.9 158.5 1.0 4.9 
tele (|i (ee ceccccameteppanrececcoseecc a 139.1 140.0/ 140.7} 143.2} 144.8] 146.2) 146.6| 148.7) 149.7 eG 3.4 
General merchandise stores.. 135.6] 137.2 138.3} 139.7 141.0 142.2 144.4 147.3) 149.4 1.4 6.0 
Food stores..... 135.7 137.0] 138.1 140.1 142.5) 143.4 144.5) 146.1 148.2] 1.4 4.0 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100} 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June |__ended ended 
June 2001 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. .......ccccceseeeeeersees 145.8 147.6 148.3 152.0 153.1 155-2 155.7 157.9 159.5 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations.......... .{ 148.8} 151.0 151.6] 154.2) 155.5} 157.4 158.4) 161.2} 163.1 1.2 4.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 155.4 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 Al 5:2 
[NSU EU LC Sia seethes cacecenetenosccoec-neebsted: Aeraseao ern MB cee 144.0 144.5} 145.8} 149.9) 151.3) 154.8 155.2} 157.6) 159.3 lei 5.3 
SONViCOS: scsceceevccecssesecsycoxesosescsuncss evaesseuca-vsccobcccveeavenessousa 144.6] 146.1 147.6] 149.4; 151.2 152.9 154.1 156.5} 157.8 8 4.4 
Business services 148.7) 150.7 151.9] 154.2} 156.3) 157.5) 158.4) 160.5} 163.0 1.6 4.3 
Health services... 141.4) 142.6) 144.2} 145.8; 147.5} 149.0 150.6] 152.7; 154.7 1.3 49 
HHOSPItalS¥ cc ccrcesvescrssecesscoccntecessceeacs Sicsccressever nrscestnertises 142.1 143.0) 1446] 145.8) 147.5} 149.2} 151.1 153.5} 155.9 1.6 ays 
Educational! SCnviCGSiicrercsssscnecsvexcereccerecencsssceneseedeneseecars 148.7| 152.2 153.0] 154.0 154.9] 158.8} 159.9} 162.3} 162.6 2 5.0 
Colleges and UNIVETSITICS. ........eeseeeeseseeseeseeseeeesseseees 149.6] 152.6] 153.3} 154.6} 155.5; 158.6) 159.2 162.2) 162.6 2 4.6 
Nonmanufactining’esc-ccerstomsercsrensvscetereeserseceaetereeacts 142.0 143.4 144.5 146.7 148.4) 150.0 151.1 153.1 154.7 1.0 4.2 
Wihite-collan WOrKElS.<cs:sssseccersssereecceraceetreceossasccrerenseber 144.1 145.6} 146.9) 149.2 151.0) 152.6) 153.7) 155.8 157.5 1.1 4.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........cccessceseeseeseessetseeees 145.3 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 1.0 4.7 
Blue-collar occupations 136.8} 138.0 138.7} 140.6 142.3 143.9 144.8 146.9 148.1 8 41 
SOIVICEIOCCUP ATOMS sseceusacovscscressrssscervevappsvacrectsnseneri=s 140.4, 140.7| 142.3) 143.5) 145.1 146.3| 147.8) 149.5] 150.7 8 3.9 
State and local government WOFKELS.........:.csseseeseescnseeseesey 141.0) 143.1 144.6} 145.5} 145.9} 147.8) 148.9) 150.3) 151.2 6 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkenSicsescccscccuscescccoveassantcansncsvectereessvaceceresnss 140.2 142.6 144.0 144.9 145.3 147.3 148.3 149.5 150.4 6 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical 139.3 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 5. 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 9 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical.............:..ce0e 141.3 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 6 3.5 

FSU CO A WVOTKGH Sa ene csccapnnes cctecarasvacevenassnnwncniscexasnekaseneneine 139.5 140.9 142.5 143.7 144.2 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.0 3 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOnVICESirrectrscacesteinsessaseseescaspetacacsccnosustacudrerenstactseecrestares 140.5) 143.2) 144.5} 145.2) 145.5} 148.0} 148.9) 149.9) 150.6 5 3.5 
Services excluding SCHODIS REL See eee 140.3 142.6 143.8 145.2 145.8 147.6 148.8 150.1 151.9 iti. 4.2 
Health services 142.0) 144.2) 145.8) 147.3) 147.9) 150.0 151.6) 152.1 154.4 es) 4.4 
Hospitals........... 142.7) 144.8) 146.3) 147.9] 148.4) 150.7} 152.0} 152.2 154.7 1.6 4.2 
Educational services 140.3 143.1 144.4) 145.0 145.2 147.9 148.7 149.6 150.1 3 3.4 
SGHOOMSscessxceccessavessexevueccssacevepGnossuscvenshsvesstetbsiussecttave 140.6] 143.5] 144.7) 145.3) 145.5} 148.2 149.0 149.9 150.5 4 3.4 
Elementary and secondary. 140.0 142.9} 1441 144.5 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 3 3.0 
GCOlGGeS ANG UMIVEFSIHESie-cscsscsseccstrccarssccossoasseneastes 142.1 144.8) 146.5) 147.4 147.6 150.5 151.7 153.7 154.3 4 4.5 
PUBIC AGMINISHANON eet ee eee ee ae eG 141.5 142.4; 144.4) 145.7 146.1 146.9 148.3 150.6 151.9 9 4.0 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


* Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
| June 2001 
5 1 
CIVINAD WOIKOIS y ccc arate eter aa een nee 139.8; 141.3} 142.5} 144.0) 145.4) 147.0| 147.9] 149.5) 150.8 0.9 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 
Wihite-Collar WOMKGtS 5 sssccccecescastscct ites -eysoncccchavasstcveaveennuacnind 141.6; 143.3) 144.6) 146.2} 147.6] 149.2; 150.2) 151.7) 153.1 9 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical..... 141.0 142.6 144.0! 144.9 146.4) 148.3) 149.6 151.1 152.- 6 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 143.8 145.9 147.2| 148.6 149.9} 151.6} 152.4) 154.0 155.8 1.2 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical. 140.9} 142.3) 143.5) 145.5} 146.9} 148.5} 149.6) 151.6) 152,7 8 4.0 
Blue-collar WOrk Ors oo ce-.cccessncgencsstetceunnnxcxcvnesesetinaseengesiestess 135.8; 137.0) 137.9) 139.2; 140.6] 142.0} 142.9} 144.7) 146.0 9 3.8 
SGI VIGG OCCUPATIONS: 55a. scocessscevtdenvevcensosnanasnnsdsactevsoevdareiseass 139.4; 140.1 141.7} 143.0} 144.0) 145.7) 147.1 148.6} 149.7 of 4.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
CG OOGS- PEOCAAG a cares ac ese se ester ea eeanac ie sesseanpatesesevaccuunayecarence 137.4) 138.6) 139.7) 141.3) 143.0} 144.3} 145.3) 147.0] 147.6 16 3.9 
NAT CRATING a oscecessannacen css Sac evnseaaucansentencttacuestewsspestceases 139.0) 140.2) 141.5) 142.9) 144.4) 145.7| 146.5} 148.5} 150.0 1.0 3.9 
Service-producing.. 140.7} 142.3) 143.5) 145.0} 146.3] 148.0) 148.9) 150.5} 151.7 8 3.7 
Services...........:.+- 142.3) 144.1 145.5} 146.6) 147.9} 149.9) 151.0) 152.6) 153.6 cif 3.9 
Health services... «| 139.7] 140.9] 142.5] 143.8) 145.3) 146.7) 148.3) 149.8] 151.8 1.3 4.5 
SOSH AS  orecccannsnccamumertneesnncsonencaeceucress seseencracceseecsenret 138.8} 140.1 141.6} 142.6) 143.8} 145.6} 147.3) 148.8) 151.2 1.6 Sel 
EGUCABONAl SOIVICES.. cc ccuscccesssneesnensssstcenensencacetssneetenenice 140.6) 143.7) 144.7) 145.3) 145.6) 148.9) 149.6] 150.5) 151.0 3 3.7 
Publ etm aR OG sessional uncer 137.8] 139.5] 141.5) 142.5] 142.9] 144.6) 146.1) 147.6] 148.7 aU 41 
INDORE ACTING) <5 cone ccasvnrgepucsnnerencsnadencueureeactsb Wenassveesnes 139.9 141.5) 142.6) 144.2 145.5) 147.2 148.1 149.7 149.7 8 3.7 
Private industry WOrkeTS. ............-.ssssescseessessesetseeeeeeeees 139.7} 141.0/ 142.2] 143.9) 145.4; 146.8] 147.7] 149.4] 150.9 1.0.9 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............ccsssesseeseseseseteteeeetees 139.6; 140.8} 142.0) 143.5} 145.1 146.5| 147.6) 149.5) 150.8 1.3 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-enllar WOrOrs -....0.nccvsoscesseessuneosedesivctonsceseerteaveroesress 142.1 143.5} 144.8) 146.6) 148.3; 149.7) 150.6) 152.3) 153.8 1.0 3:7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........sessssessseeseeeseeseeeees 142.5| 143.9) 145.2) 146.7) 148.5) 149.9) 151.1 153.0} 154.4 8 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 141.8 142.6) 144.1 145.1 147.3) 148.6) 150.2 152.1 153.2 BG 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..; 144.3; 146.4; 147.6) 149.2; 150.7) 152.3) 153.0) 154.7| 156.5 ine 3.8 
SIPS OCCU ANON -areesosneacrsspsscusr-atssereereceecaravacensanwac 140.5) 142.1 143.3} 146.7; 147.9) 149.0) 148.7) 149.2)| 151.5 1.5 2.4 
' Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 141.4) 142.7) 143.8) 146.0) 147.5) 149.1 150.1 152.3] 153.6 9 44 
' BUG-COMAY WIKIS. a occsseccucarsestycorsecsesesevestecessonacoassnonscacescd 135.6; 136.8) 137.7} 139.1 140.5] 141.9} 142.8) 144.6} 145.9 9 3.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 135.6 136.7 137.5| 138.9] 140.6 142.0 142.8 144.6} 145.7 8 3.6 
| Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 136.7 138.3 139.5) 140.7) 141.6) 142.9) 143.7 145.6); 146.9 9 oul 
. Transportation and material moving occupations... 131.0] 131.9} 132.7) 134.1 135.2} 136.5} 137.6] 139.5] 140.7 ae) 41 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 138.3 139.4 140.4) 141.8} 143.6] 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 2 4.3 
Service OCCUPAtIONS............csessesssessesteteseetsseeesseereesseeresee| 137.8] 138.0] 139.6] 141.0) 142.5) 143.5) 144.9) 146.4) 147.5 8 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® SHR coacaneotENee 138.2} 139.3; 140.4) 142.1 143.7} 145.0} 146.0; 147.7) 149.0 9 3.7 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-produCcing...........:0+:+++++ 137.3} 138.5] 139.7) 141.3) 143.0} 144.3) 145.2} 147.0; 148.6 1.1 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations .| 136.6} 137.8} 138.9) 140.5) 142.1 143.4] 144.6) 146.3) 147.8 1.0 4.0 
| White-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........:ceecesceseseseeeesteseseesenesaeneee| 140.5) 141.7| 143.0] 145.0) 146.8) 147.9) 148.7) 150.5) 152.3 ie 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........ccseeeeseseesereeaeted 138.8} 140.1 141.3) 143.2) 144.9) 146.0) 147.2} 148.9) 150.5 id 3.9 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS.......2..2.-eesceseseeeeee 135.4} 136.6] 137.6) 139.0) 140.5) 142.0) 143.1 144.7} 146.1 1.0 4.0 
GOMSWUCHOR sree ceecece ses esassnzssacnseccroneasaaccansron 131.9] 133.0) 133.6] 136.0) 138.0} 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9 1.3 4.3 
Manufacturing. ........-.+-. 139.0) 140.2; 141.5} 142.9) 144.4) 145.7) 146.5) 148.5) 150.0 1.0 3.9 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS..........eecseeeseesesteeseeranenenencererees 141.4] 142.7) 144.0) 145.8] 147.7} 148.7) 149.2) 151.1) 152.7 1.4 3.4 
| Excluding sales OCCUPALtIONS...........c:cseeseesereesereeeeeeed 139.6) 140.8] 142.0] 143.7; 145.6] 146.6] 147.5} 149.9] 150.5 #) 3.4 
| Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ...........2:ccsceecesseeresseeeceeeeeeentatens 137.2) 138.4] 139.7) 140.8} 142.0} 143.4; 144.6] 146.4) 147.8 1.0 44 
BEAN Sires ea attee ares ercee sex oo vernncare ccasavenavveceretestttenasrceny 139.1 140.4) 141.8) 143.0; 144.7) 146.1 147.3} 149.0} 150.5 1.0 4.0 
INGIRUEN ENG Secs car case tans assenscecaneettenscss avcerudts cacucevnent ower 138.7; 139.7} 140.9} 142.7} 143.9} 145.0} 145.4) 147.5} 149.0 1.0 3.5 
SOIVICE- PRODUCING sez cecccs0coecucouosacvasonncsenssenexesorsvncxave¥iscrsasaxoy 140.8; 142.1 143.3} 145.0} 146.5} 147.9} 148.9} 150.5; 151.9 9 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........:.ccseseseeeeeseerereeeed 141.4] 142.6} 143.8} 145.3} 146.9} 148.3) 149.4; 151.3) 152.6 4) 3.9 
| White-collar occupations......... 142.3] 143.8] 145.0) 146.9) 148.5) 150.0) 150.9) 152.5} 154.0 1.0 SHV/ 
Excluding sales occupations 143.7; 145.1 146.4) 147.8) 149.6) 151.2) 152.3) 154.3) 155.6 8 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations........ 135.9] 137.0] 137.8} 139.1 140.3} 141.6) 142.2) 144.3) 145.3 et 3.6 
Service occupations 137.8; 138.0} 139.6] 141.1 142.5) 143.5) 144.8} 146.1 147.2 8 3.3 
Transportation and public UtilitieS...........eessereeetseseeeees 136.8 137.5 137.9 138.5 140.0 141.3 142.3 143.7 145.7 1.4 41 
GIIVANSDOMMANOM seeeeceececcen sears cavecsauecuedexcenessunnexes 133.7) 134.4] 134.9] 134.9] 136.2} 137.4; 138.6) 139.8) 141.6 1.3 4.0 
Pei MHI Screen cceerene nes -neuvansnssceecnrs<e>nonseebxose 140.6} 141.5] 141.8] 143.2) 144.9} 146.4) 147.1 148.7} 151.0 1.5 4.2 
Communications a 141.1 141.9} 142.2} 143.4; 145.0} 146.7) 147.4) 149.2 151.8 lars 4.7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 140.0] 140.9} 141.3] 143.0) 144.7; 145.9} 146.6) 148.1 149.9 1.2 3.6 
Wholesale and retail trade 139.6] 140.7| 142.0! 143.8) 145.5} 146.4) 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 cil S32 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........sssseseseeersereeteentes 141.1 141.8] 143.3] 145.2} 146.8| 148.2) 149.0) 150.7) 151.9 8 3.5 
WholeSale trades cceccseececcze-cnsceee-cccacanventoasivaraceerastsazerons 142.3} 144.3] 146.5} 147.4 149.4) 149.6) 151.6) 151.6) 154.5 1.9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 143.0 144.8} 146.4) 147.9] 149.7} 151.3} 153.2) 154.9) 156.5 1.0 4.5 
Retail 7ad@ iccccncccccscaiscconevaan7 138.3) 138.9} 139.6) 142.1 143.5} 144.8] 145.2} 146.9) 147.8 6 3.0 
General merchandise stores. | 134.3] 135.6] 136.7] 137.8] 138.5) 139.7} 142.2} 143.8) 145.5 1.2 5.1 
FOO StONO Sep ssus ex accscenctvannxeersosnaccestecdsavenjerdiencnastsensereas 132.8] 133.9] 134.9) 136.7] 139.5) 140.2; 141.6} 143.3) 144.5 8 3.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Compensation & Industrial Relations 


22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2001 
Finance, insurance, and POA CSIALC Ls esecccececcnsseewetbecvene! 142.4 144.5 145.2 148.7 149.5 151.7 151.7 153.9 154.6 0.5 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........2:c::cscceceseeseeseneeeees 144.8 147.5 148.0 150.2 151.5. 153.3 154.1 156.6 157.6 6 4.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 154.5 159.2 159.6 162.0 163.3 165.0 165.7 169.4 170.8 8 46 
Insurance 139.8; 140.2) 141.5) 145.5] 146.6] 150.7} 150.8) 152.4) 153.3 6 4.6 
SON WICOS acme uses seeetescacestnc toe ue nee aves sacenasaveaececseery ces 143.2| 144.5} 146.0} 147.4) 149.1 150.6; 151.8) 153.8) 155.0 8 4.0 
BUSINGSS*SENVICES ic rievyacasstrsrpsesen. xeettewscscany esrecmteareznase 146.3} 148.5} 149.8} 152.0) 154.1 155.3} 156.0; 158.2} 160.8 1.6 4.3 
Health services.. .| 139.6} 140.6} 142.2) 143.5} 145.3) 146.6] 148.1 149.8] 151.8 1:3 45 
FOS pltal Sc disecsscesessesussvescsqrsetvecscvoruescvanecsrecceenteewouraces 138.3) 139.3) 140.9) 141.8) 143.3] 144.9) 146.8) 148.5} 151.0 1.7 5.4 
Educational! S@mMIC@S ix.c.ccoascneessaccessvuentaineccsvaceracctevancens 144.2 147.5 148.2 148.9 149.6 153.4 154.3 155.4 156.1 io) 4.3 
Colleges and UNniversitieS. ............ssseesseseeeeeseeeeeeneeeee 144.4) 147.2 147.9 148.9 149.4) 152.5 152.9 154.1 155.0 6 3.7 
Norimanutacturing:vericcccccarecrces-seetrecsesssscs-creoeneeaiae 139.7| 141.0] 142.1 143.9) 145.5] 146.9} 147.9] 149.5) 150.9 9 3.7 
White-collar: WOrKCrSicccccesscccercspenesavereersereceerservercecaresrs 142.0| 143.5} 144.7} 146.5) 148.2} 149.6; 150.6; 152.3) 153.8 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations «| 143.2 144.6 145.9 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.9 153.9 155:3 9 4.2 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........:csceeceeeeseeeseeeee .| 134.0 135.1 135.8 137.4; 138.9 140.3 140.9 142.8 143.9 8 3.6 
Service OCcupatlOnS:. <..vsscecsssrsencesporarnsurneatsirevespetatase 137.7} 137.9} 139.5} 140.9} 142.4) 143.4) 144.7; 146.0) 147.1 8 3.3 
State and local government WOrKEIS.........:.00eseeeee sence eee 139.6 142.2 143.5 144.3 144.7 147.2 148.3 150.2 ese 5 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WDHE-CONAE WOFKONS i seccacenssnnsereteey saa <aneasssonctcnyssrsceaconpy ys 139.3 142.1 143.4 144.1 144.5) ° 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 5 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical 139.4 142.5 143.6 144.3 144.7 147.4 148.2 149.1 149.8 5 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..................+. 140.5 142.7 144.3} 144.9 145.1 147.3 148.8 150.1 151.5 43) 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... Se ies 139.6 141.7 142.4) 143.0 145.0 146.2 147.0 147.6 4 3.2 

BlUe=CollarWOrkOrsicrcccccuseeaccsctsvsnecse-evcssneavssvsctvecessvecsestavscl 137.6 139.4 140.7 141.5 142.1 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 3 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: 

SORVICGS 2s sececstacessccpacceceeseas centr te ceveaecueventsaceterecereeeeeeta 139.9) 142.9) 144.0) 1446) 144.9) 147.9} 148.7} 149.5) 150.2 15) 3.7 
Services excluding SChOOIS®.........ccscescsstestsneenteneen 139.6) 142.1] 143.2} 144.3) 144.8] 146.7) 147.9} 149.1) 150.7 fA 4A 
ISG 'SOTVICES 5 5c cases aon -neusaseqanvanevenadensineroncetunnsadusenessy 140.4 142.8 144.2 145.3 145.7 147.7 149.3 149.9 151.9 1.3 4.3 
THOS DItAIS ayes ceechssoscvcsnet sccussveversacascvacadsbeiseoaatowdentevecsete 140.6] 142.8) 144.1 145.3| 145.6) 147.7) 149.2) 149.5) 151.8 1.5 4.3 
Educational services .| 139.8 142.9 144.0 144.5 144.8) 148.0 148.7 149.5 150.0 3 3.6 
SCHOOS ress cceart le setssereeereesens .| 140.0] 143.1 144.2} 144.7} 144.9) 148.1 148.9} 149.7; 150.2 3 3.7 
Elementary and secondary.. »{ 189.9] 143.1 144.1 144.5| 1446) 147.9) 148.5) 149.0}; 149.5 3 3.4 
Colleges and universities. ..............ccecessesseeecesearees 139.8; 142.6} 144.4) 144.9) 145.6) 148.3) 149.5) 151.4) 151.8 3 4.3 
Public administration®.......ccccccscccsssssssvssssssssssessessesessseseeeeees 137.8 139.5 141.5 142.5 142.9 144.6 146.1 147.6 148.7 7. 441 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 
1999 | 2000 2001 Percent change 
; 3 12 
Series ie eer . months | months 
une | Sept. ec. jar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
| ih June 2001 
Private Industry WOPKOMS.c-ccccccosscedscsecessscccesascesceeace tote teootece 147.3 148.6 150.2 153.8 155.7 157.5 158.6 161.5 163.2 Aa 4.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers... 149.4 151.0) 152.5} 156.3) 158.5} 160.4] 161.5) 165.2| 167.4 1.3 5.6 

Blue-collar workers 143.6} 144.8) 146.2] 150.0) 151.6] 153.1 154.1 155.7) 156.7 3 3.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.. 145.2} 146.3) 148.2) 152.3] 154.2) 155.7} 156.2) 158.5] 159.6 al 3.5 

Service-producing -| 147.9} 149.4) 150.7) 154.0) 156.0] 157.9] 159.4 162.6] 164.6 le 5.5 

uae ae asaascudstrstsversoanveranvuuectcertenterte cea .| 144.5 145.7 147.8) 152.3 153.9 154.9 154.8 157.1 157.9 5 2.6 
ONIMANUTACTUNING Fersssscccrnsctaneecseyeunsvsacerussenevenns creme aeesmeter ee 148.0} 149.4) 150.7} 154.0) 156.1 158.1 159.7| 162.9} 164.9 1.2 5.6 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
A June 2001 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

ULIMOH tesccccacs car cencnexstat sessantbesesitccoctetstacccetacsterneomtentaceensonace init 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 11 0.6 
GOOGS OC OAUCI NG Ee sass cass ares ceecseten ce eeconeramne cece aeenecchsnececane | 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 9 3.1 
Service-producing.. ce 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 1.3 3.9 
Manufacturing........ 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 6 2.3 
Nonmanufacturing 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 1.4 4.2 

INO UL ET 08 Beanaseecrerensctneet Cee Rar tnrSatnte Mee cree EER CEES eC AOR 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 1.0 4.2 
(GOES KOC CNG eons bece seca an eee secu uscca esnnsatceannnenaeeee 140.5) 141.8) 143.1 145.4) 147.2) 148.4) 149.3; 151.6] 153.1 1.0 4.0 
Service-producing.. BS 143.0 144.4 145.7 148.0 149.6 151.2 152.3 154.4 155.9 1.0 4.2 
WiReAT LFA Tear ageec scat cs seco nny chee neve caschny Sesaescshvusenuuavacantionseay 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 9 3.7 
NOnmanufactutiig =, .<<c.<cese<ceausoncceccsnvacneceinncatancassussncctsooswesd 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by region’ 
141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 1.4 41 
140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 8 3.8 
143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 52:2 153.3 154.8 156.0 8 3.5 
142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 ed 4.8 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan at CaS ais sccicseccscassneseapesvearesecteavesenneescneresececeotsnns sted 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 1.0 4.0 
COU CF, AROS receiv acxstetcsescepssebace torte see eraasar te eopeattacteshossci Sanaa 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 11 41 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status‘ 

OE op ae cs nme to soaps lda ip serena Seno iv ama nae sine ei 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 11 3.8 
GLODEIS TIEOICAINGS pou nnnsensccccuavencexsnetan-anwatacecersacentacvmorecvenssses 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 1.3 4.2 
Service-producing 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 aa 3.5 
Manufacturing........ -| 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 11 4.2 
Nonmanufacturing 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 1.1 3.6 

I LE RI crea span ere setgmetesenioae vena seis se ne cer apenas ease 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 9 3.7 
Goods-producing 138.8 140.0 141.1 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 1.0 3.9 

| Service-producing.. 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 9 3.7 
Manufacturing........ 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 1.0 3.8 
Nonmanufacturing 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 9 3.7 

Workers, by region’ 

PN ITER asec re nr eee sees awsirsaeeade oxsieepapienabsvancaauvenavnasasesanencesaps 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 1.3 3.8 

ee fe aaa tape da ek as eae gp cide esses Toe Poet npdsseeN ss saganeaitie 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 ol 3.3 

Midwest (formerly North Central).......c:cccesceseseseseesseesseeceeens 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 9 3.5 

WUE ica cess ere vu retns pees cx san fe em nuctc canada doeaauraninepnescavrny vane 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 1.1 4.5 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan ar@as.......ccssescsesssesncessssnssersssercsasssssassersecsssonssens 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 151.2 9 3.8 
Other areas............ ead 147.4) 148.8 9 3.5 


| The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit pians, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 a 1984 fi 1986 bet ak 1988 1989 1991 | 1993 | 1995 | 1997 
Scope’ of SUrVEY (IN OOO!S)\....cc.cseccsccucusssecceavesses: 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
r of employees (in 000's): 
oun eee, inseveecsve PCOS CREE ROCESS 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance..............0 sas 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pate MCh tIMG . -: cacescecc-ciercancaesexeeverenastccoutnsas 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 = = 
Average minutes per day. ‘ee - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 a! = 
Paldirest time est ca en ones oe eee era ier 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 Pa rs 
Average minutes per day............cecseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 As =, 
Paid funeral leave re - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS per OCCUITENCE...........seeeeeeeeeeee ees - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Pald'holidaysiresces. cecscxceteaeecsac-tecnivs ce-teestaetearesd 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVEFAGe GAYS PEF YEAM..........eeseeeeeeeeeeeeceeeee neers 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid! personal lGAVO ns. .s-cc<c.c-n-tcsecxs wanes Sncanvenoncesses 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year. * - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3:3) 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Pald| Vacations Srcevetvcrencszccunsrcnaceiiecreton iy weceenss 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paldlsicksleave aaaee mane tanre en nner 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave...... bacndesercncieccriseaeuanesy - - - - 33 37 37 60 dl = 
Unpaldipaternityleaverscsa,crresscocwassesvesecsuyersesece= - - - - 16 18 26 53 = S 
Unpaid family }08V6s.n5..civcceseccescoctvecttneendutesennes - . 2 4 ee * 2 a 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................ccceeeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 7 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HomehealthiCarescrs secs sc.crctdesecccnccnsassvieasves: - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. veh 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PAYSiCal/OXAMs-c.cr--segangrnccccevses cuss -eecteeuancerswel - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOliCOVELAQO sreransnartccvertstarinatecnessetvsaseiirs cvesteonane at 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 1 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.............0. scene - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage eS 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVEFAGE MONINIY CONMIDUTION,.........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...............cceeee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
IMSUCANCO rere eer vectaciaceciogetchasvartsnccliat ees aeons 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
SUrviVor INCOME’ DONGHIS. <s.cc. ences ssecceccaressscoeeese] - - - 10 8 Tf 6 2) Tt 6 
Retiree protection available.............cccceeceeeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33, 
Participants in long-term disability 
WISUPEIIOO MIG ooo oi a aaec caccaesscuansee eden cave mass wiwssey 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISUT AMOS: DIAS 20 ca vencsseccncvserrsexnexcixedreneuortansuawans 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 e s 
Participants in short-term disability plans ' = ms i zm 24 Es a =! 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........:cesceecceeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available....................s0ccceeeeeee 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... * - - 47 35 26 22 iv 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...............c.cseeeeeeeeeeees 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans - - - 60 45 48 48 49 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ALTANQOMOMS ie evencsextsvcscecsavowsnesaucseutecsererersssieans - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.............-.secteceseeeeerseeeed - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *...........c0ccsecceeeeeeeeeeees - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.................ssseccceeeseeees = a Z| - 5 i 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 
2 


Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 


tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 


within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
, s ’ ’ 


hem Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in OO0's)..........:...cceceessccceseceeeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
Withimedical care S.cier, 252 oa one tee, 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With MPGHINSUEAN CS seen hesecevmctn-sance ceca cea seees eee 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...................cccecseeeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paidittinch times vecs ccm eseaccreceec oe ee cco ee 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day.. 37 37 - - 34 36 34 = 
Paice sttimoscccractessccescceerencntrasten eects aes 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day.................c2cecceseseeeeee 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = 
Paid funeral leave 002. ec cecos eecsenseaccetecoceeun ee 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUITENCE.............ceeeeeeeeeeees 2.9 3.0 Sa 3.0 Si, 3.7 OT. Saf: 
Pal RORGANS es fee. cca cucnawetwenecanccesenacienee- sea 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year" Ret SE cc ean eee 9.5 9.2 Ufc) 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave........ 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year... 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 at 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Pal VACAUONS: a. ortecs cc seetese csv ve. ssa cnc asbeccncdas 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paice sIck (GaVei teem eee er acre ee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
RA Pale NCA VG oan 10 ccwea sense retest cnapweeeaeesnsescnoeee ens 17 18 = = 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave.. 8 7 ~ - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaiel Taivaly WOO soc ica ce baesccclacoacaenssceesasneseree - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................2..00..08 69 a 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care..........-cccceeee 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PhysiGal OxAI 2. <- -<ncdensessaeseccssasastacteetonntceeunred 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self COVERAGE. 255 soo oesectasceasserdscuidecweqecttsesee seven cess 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution..............:00eeeeeeeee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Fall COVEIARIG soe - cantata sdee xen sccacecaae eae seesauste 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...................c000008 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................--....6-4 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WASUN AN CG cons enes sacvccspesessncarcestacdotbenasaases=saeaee=t 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits...............22:222eceeeeeeeeeee il 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...............:cseeeeeseeeeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
ISH ANIGS PIANSH see 2<-2c00-esesserensvoeeseectscscnevsceedees 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MUSE NE RNS copa ne gor a0 ee coe eee anes ep donee ae se ene 6 26 26 sal 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. ed “ = 29 w ug ae e 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65......-....:cecceceeceee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................ : 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years = 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula...........-.:-..2ecceeeeeeeeeed 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans..............-- 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
NT EVIQOINIOING oo wc as cocruceeacrddaauce os wncanpsaqedtneczasieennsi 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible DEMGTItS PlanSs..<.c.<-ccaze--eedascesersesasazvaaace 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °... 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans . 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure 5 = p p Pp Pp Pp Pp P| Dec? 
1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan.° | Feb.’ | Mar.” | Apr.” | May® | June? | July® | Aug.” | Sept.”| Oct.” | Nov. ec. 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in Pperiod...........esceeesceeeeeee Us 39 0 0 1 Z 6 2 5 3 6 5 7 0 2 
In effect during period... 21 40 1 1 2 4 7 4 8 6 8 10 12 3 3 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 73 394 0 .0 17.0 5.7 26.7 136.9 11.4 ne 99.2 17.8 60.3 0 8.7 
In effect during period (in thousands). 80 397 3.0 3.0 20.0 25.7 29.7 141.3 150.8 146.9 237.2 167.8 211.6 4.5 10.3 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)......... 1,995} 20,419 63.0 60.0} 298.0} 327.6] 272.2| 3,095.3] 3,134.0] 2,804.4) 4,186.6} 3,029.3} 3,088.6 64.5 58.9 
Percent of estimated working time... A 5 e) a i i i F A as a at 2 @ 


! Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


P = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Series Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 2000 |_ July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. [ Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All Hems.... seneeacs 166.6 172.2 172.8 172.8 173.7 174.0 174.1 174.0 175.1 175.8 176.2 176.9 177.7 178.0 Laas) 
All items (1967 = 100) 499.0 $15.8 517.5 517.6 §20:3)| 621.2), 521.5 521.1 524.5) 526.7 528.0] 529.9 532.2 §33.3| 531.6 
Food and beverages... 164.6 168.4 168.7 169.2 169.4 169.6] 169.5 170.5 171.4 171.8 172.2 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0 
164.1 167.8 168.1 168.7 168.9 169.1 168.9 170.0 170.9 171.3 ite: 171.9 172.5 173.0 173.5 
Food at home 164.2 167.9 168.3 168.9 169.0 169.1 168.8 170.2 171.3 171.8 172.0 172.2 172.8 7S) 173.9 
Cereals and bakery products 185.0 188.3 189.6 189.9 188.6 190.1 189.0 190.7 191.1 191.9 191.9 192.5 193.2 194.2 194.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd OGQS.......cccceeceeeeeeee 147.9 154.5 155.8 156.8 156.9 156.8 155.5 156.6 158.0 159.5 160.1 160.7 160.8 161.7 162.3 
Dairy and related products’ ro i 159.6 : 160.7 160.5 161.0 161.6 161.9 161.4 161.5 163.6 163.6 163.2 163.4 164.7 166.9 168.3 
Fruits and vegetables. .............c.ccccceseeeeseneeeeees 203.1 204.6 201.0 202.5} 204.6] 206.2) 207.3) 215.1 212.6) 201-5) 211-5) 213:3\ 213i 218) 2107 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 134.3 137.8 138.5 138.2 138.0 137.4 137.9 136.7 139.4 139.9 139.5 138.9 138.1 138.6 138.9 
Other foods at home........ 153.5 155.6 156.6 156.9 156.7 155.8 156.0 156.3 157.8 157.9 158.6 157.6 159.6 159.5 160.4 
Sugar and sweets... 152.3 154.0 154.1 154.6 154.6 153.9 153.0 153:5) 1159:7; 155.8 155.7 154.0 155.8 155.7 156.1 
Fats and oils............ et +. 148.3 147.4] 148.1) 148.9} 148.7] 149.7] 146.5] 150.2} 153.0] 152.6] 153.1] 151.5) 154.7] 156.7} 157.8 
GAMOT FOES cio vaccseessnancaccacesnisstnwnssnescasvannsacossnus 168.9 172.2| © 173.5 173.7 173.4 172.0 173.3 172.7 173.8 174.0 175.1 174.4 176.4 175.7 176.8 
| Other miscellaneous foods’ 2. 104.9 107.5 108.8 109.5 107.7 106.8 110.0 108.9 109.0 108.7 108.4 108.5 108.8 107.7 109.6 
Food away from home'..... 165.1 169.0 169.1 169.5 170.0 170.3 170.4 170.8 171.4 171.8 172.3 172.7 173.1 173.6 174.1 
Other food away from home’ ai £ 105.2 109.0 108.7 109.3 110.0 110.5 111.0 11141 111.3 111.4 111.6 111.8 112.4 112.6 113.8 
| AICONOlIC DEVETAGES. .........esseeeceeeseereeeeeeeeees 169.7 174.7 175.2 175.6 WZ5:5 175.9 176.4 176.5 177.2 VT 7, 177.8 178.1 178.5 179.1 179.7 
Housing 163.9 169.6 170.6 170.9 171.4 171.7 171.6 171.9 174.1 174.7 175.4 175.4 175.9 177.3 177.6 
Shelter. 187.3 193.4 194.1 194.7 194.6 195.2 195.2 195.1 196.4 197.6 198.9 199.2 199.6} 200.7) 201.4 
| Rent of primary residence 177.5 183.9 183.9 184.6 185.3 186.1 186.8 187.6 188.2 188.9 189.6 190.2 191.0 191.6 192.3 
. Lodging away from home 112.3 117.5 122.8 123.0 118.1 118.5 113.9 108.8 114.1 119.1 124.2 121.8 120.0 123.7 124.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence®... 192.9 198.7 198.6 199.2 199.9} 200.5} 201.2 201.8) 202.4 105.4} 203.6} 204.2} 204.9} 205.7} 206.3 
| Tenants’ and household insurance" eee 101.3 103.7 104.2 104.0 104.2 104.2 104.5 104.7 105.0 105.1 105.4 105.5 106.8 107.0 106.6 
Fuels and utilities......... 128.8 137.9 141.3 140.9 143.8 143.1 142.7 145.3 153.8 152.3 150.8 149.7 151.3 155.7 154.8 
| Preiss ee 113.5 122.8 126.5 126.9 129.1 128.3 127.7 130.6 139.8 138.0 136.3 135.1 136.8 141.6 140.5 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 91.4 129.7 120.8 120.8 133.7 137.6 140.3 144.9 149.1 144.6 138.1 134.4 131.9 129.6 123.8 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.9 128.0 133.0 132.4 134.8 133.6 132.7 135.6 145.7 144.0 142.6 141.6 143.8 149.4 148.6 
Household furnishings and operations.. 126.7 128.2 128.6 128.6 129.0 128.7 128.9 128.6 128.8 129.1 129.1 129.1 128.9 129.2 129.2 
Apparel ...... 131.3 129.6 124.5 125.3 130.4 132.8 131.8 127.8 125.4 128.4 132.2 131.9 129.8 126.3 122.6 
Men's and boys’ apparel. 131.1 129.7 126.4 126.8 129.1 130.4 131.3 128.0 125.5 126.6 127.5 128.2 129.1 125.8 122.5 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 123.3 121.5; 113.9 115.6 124.2 127.9 124.8 119.7 115.5 121.0 127.8 127.0 122.3 117.5 111.6 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! oo... .c...csccesee-: 129.0 130.6) 128.1 126.7| 127.4] 130.8] 130.7) 128.2) 127.4) 129.3) 1316.0) 131.4) 130.6} 127.3) 124.5 
Footwear......... 125.7 123.8 120.3 120.7 124.9 125.3 125.4 123.8 121.4 122.6 125.2 124.9 124.4 122.1 121.3 
Transportation Sa 144.4 153.3 155.0 153.2 154.7 154.4 155.2 154.4 154.4 154.9 153.9 156.1 159.2 158.3 154.4 
Private transportation.............2::0csscesceseeeeeeeereened 140.5 149.1 150.6 148.6 150.4 150.4 151.1 150.3 150.3 150.7 149.7 152.1 155.3 154.0 149.9 
Newiandilised motorwonicioss iia... ae 100.1 100.8; 100.6] 100.4 100.4] 100.8] 101.5! 102.1] 102.3} 102.2) 101.9) 101.8) 101.4) 101.1) 100.8 
INGO VENICIGS:. -cccversosnrccevoraectetsv-tusacsasbeousevancesend 142.9 142.8 142.5 141.9 141.4 141.6 142.7 143.6 143.7 143.3 142.8 142.7 142.3 141.7 141.2 
{sed Cars and trucks scccscossseeccsscccessestensesssssenee 152.0 155.81 155.3 155.2| 156.2) 157.9} 159.3] 160.2} 160.4 160.4, 159.9} 159.7) 159.1) 158.9} 158.3 
Motor fuel...........0.++ 100.7 129.3 136.1 128.4 135.2 133.1 133.0 127.8 126.6 127.5 124.1 133.6 146.8 142.0 125.6 
Gasoline (all types)... 100.1 128.6 135.4 127.7, 134.3 132.3 132.2 127.0 125.8 126.8 123.3 132.8 146.0 141.3 124.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 100.5 101.5} 101.5} 101.5} 101.7} 101.7] 102.5} 103.1 103.6} 104.0} 104.7) 104.2) 104.4) 104.4) 105.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 171.9 177.3: 177.2 178.2 178.7 179.4 179.9 179.9 180.6 181.5 181.7 181.9 182.5 182.7 183.4 
Public transportation 197.7 209.6 213.7/ 215.7/ 213.0] 208.0) 209.1] 209.5} 210.2} 212.1; 210.0) 208.3) 209.3) 216.3) 216.1 
Medical care 250.6 260.8] 261.4] 262.6] 263.1) 263.7; 264.1) 264.8) 267.1) 268.9; 270.0} 270.8) 271.4) 272.5) 273.1 
Medical care commodities..... 230.7 238.1 238.6} 239.2} 239.4 239.6] 240.0) 241.1 242.3| 243.8] 244.9) 245.7) 246.6) 248.1 248.5 
Medical care services......... 255.1 266.0! 266.7/ 268.0} 268.7| 269.4] 269.8) 270.4) 273.0} 274.9} 275.9} 276.8] 277.3) 278.3) 278.9 
Professional services... 229.2 137.7| 238.3) 238.9) 239.3] 239.7] 239.8} 240.3) 242.6) 244.1) 244.8) 245.6) 245.8) 246.5} 246.8 
Hospital and related services............ 299.5 317.3| 318.1| 321.3] 322.5] 323.6] 324.7/ 325.3) 328.5) 331.0) 332.8) 333.6) 335.1] 336.6] 337.9 
Recreation” 102.1 103.3 103.7} 103.9} 103.8} 103.8} 103.7} 103.7} 104.1) 104.3) 104.3} 105.0; 105.0} 104.8) 105.0 
Video and audio’. 100.7 101.0 101.3 101.6 101.5 101.0 100.9 100.7 101.2 101.6 101.6 101.7 101.6 101.3 101.7 
Education and communication’. 101.2 102.5 102.0 102.8 102.9 103.6 103.2 103.6 103.9 104.0 104.3 104.1 104.0 104.4 104.8 
Education® a” 107.0 112.5 111.8 113.0 114.9 116.3 115.4 115.5 115.8 116.0 116.1 116.1 116.4 116.9 117.2 
Educational books and supplies........-.-:: 261.7 279.9| 278.1] 280.2} 284.8) 285.2| 284.8; 285.4) 289.2) 290.4) 290.8) 290.8; 290.7) 293.9) 295.1 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 308.4 324.0 321.7| 325.4] 330.8) 332.1] 332.5} 332.7) 333.3) 333.7) 334.0) 334.1} 335.0) 336.2} 337.2 
Communication’ bt Saas e 96.0 93.6 93.3 93.7 92.1 93.1 92.3 93.0 93.3 93.2 93.7 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.6 
Information and information processina’™........ 95.5 92.8) 92.5} 93.0) 91.3] 92.3] 91.5] 92.2) 92.4) 92.2) 92.7) 92.3) 91.8) 92.1 92.5 
Telephone RAIVIGSS Cell 100.1 98.5 98.2 98.9 97.0 98.3 97.5 98.4 98.8 98.7 99.4 99.0 98.7 99.0 99.6 

Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services’ 4 30.5 25.9 CLM f 25.2 25.0 24.7 24.2 23.8 23.2 22.9 22.5 22.1 21.7 21.4 pale) 

Personal computers and peripheral 
aenieattee an 53.5 414 40.3 39.5 38.9] 38.3 37.3 36.5 35.0 33.9] 32.4 31.7 30.4 29.8; 29.3 
Other goods and services. 258.3 271.1| 272.2| 271.6) 274.7| 273.0] 276.2} 274.0) 275.9} 277.2) 277.7) 277.7) 281.3) 281.2) 285.8 
Tobacco and smoking products.... 355.8 394.9] 400.7) 394.1) 408.0] 396.7/ 411.0} 396.6] 404.3} 408.5) 407.7) 424.2) 418.7/ 421.0) 441.2 
Personal care! Se Late here a en. RE ras 161.1 165.6 165.7 166.2 166.6 167.0 167.4 167.8 168.2 168.6 169.1 169.6 169.5 170.0 170.7 
Personal care products’ 151.8 153.7 153.7 154.3 154.3 153.4 153.9 155.5 165.3 165.3 155.7 155.8 153.2 154.6 oon 
Personal care services’ 171.4 178.1 178.2 179.3 179.9] 180.3 180.6 181.3 181.6 181.9 182.2 183.4 184.1 184.1 184.8 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2000 2001 


Serie: 
1999 2000 | July | Aug. | Sept. ( Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS........-....-+.+++ | 243.0 252.3|° 252.9 253.6) 254.0) 255.1 255.71 255.7| 257.3] 258.6] 259.5) 260.2) 261.0) 261.8) 263.2 
Commodity and service group: 
KSOMMMMOCIN GSieaececceetoce deren suesarccuaticeartauneruertencags 144.4 149.2 149.3 148.6 150.3 150.4 150.6 150.0 150.0 150.6 150.7 151.9 152.9 152.1 150.4 


164.6 168.4} 169.4) 169.2 169.4) 169.6] 169.5} 170.5 171.4) 171.8) 172.2 172.4 172.9} 173.4 174.0 
132.5 137.7| 137.7) 136.4} 138.8] 138.9] 139.3 137.8 137.4, 138.1 138.0 139.7 140.8 139.4) 136.5 
137.5 147.4| 147.5) 145.6 149.9} 149.9) 150.2} 147.2 146.4) 147.7 147.9 151.0} 153.5} 151.3 146.3 


Food and beverages. 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages..... 


Apparel : ae 131.3 129.6 124.5 125.3 130.4 132.8] 131.8 127.8 125.4 128.4 132.2 131.9 129.8 126.3 122.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel. 146.0 162.5| 165.4 162.0 165.9 164.7 165.7 163.1 163.2 163.7 161.9 167.0 172.0 170.4 164.5 
Durables 126.0 125.4 125.2 124.7| 124.8 125.0 125.5 125.9 125.9 125.9 12535 125.4 124.9 124.5 124.2 
Services 188.8 195.3 196.3 197.0 197.2 197.6 197.6 198.0) 200.2) 201.0} 201.8} 201.9} 202.5; 204.0) 204.5 


195.0 201.3; 202.1 202.7; 202.6] 203.3) 203.2) 203.1 204.5} 205.7} 207.2) 207.4) 207.8| 209.0) 209.7 
190.7 196.1 196.5| 197.4] 197.2} 197.0} 198.0} 198.3) 199.1 200.3} 200.2) 200.1 200.4; 202.0) 202.6 
223.1 229.9} 229.9] 231.3} 231.5) 232.6) 232.4) 233.0) 234.1 234.8) 235.4; 236.2} 236.4) 236.7) 237.7 


Rent of shelter® 
Transporatation services 


Other services 
Special indexes: 
AMINTSMIS TOSSHOOG canbe scnceceecaxeccansvecsnencomnereese 167.0 173.0 173.6 173:5: 174.6 174.9 175.0 174.7 175.9 176.6 Wea 177.8 178.6 179.0 178.2 
All items less shelter...... 160.2 165.7; 166.2} 166.0| 167.4, 167.5} 167.7; 167.5) 168.6) 169.1 169.2; 170.1 170.9} 171.0} 170.0 
All items less medical care... 162.0 167.3} 167.9] 167.9} 168.8) 169.1 169.2; 169.0) 170.1 170:8) A712) AAS 17226 | 2023 
Commodities less food..... eee 134.0 139.2} 139.2} 138.0} 140.3] 140.4 140.8] 139.3] 139.0] 139.7) 139.6] 141.2) 142.4) 141.0) 138.2 
Nondurables less f00d...........::cceccccerseeeseerereeeee 139.4 149.1 149.3 147.5 151.5 151.6 151.8 149.0 148.3 149.6 149.8 152.8 155.1 153.1 148.3 


Nondurables less food and apparel................-4 147.5 162.9 165.7 162.6 166.2 165.1 166.0 163.6 163.9 164.3 162.7 167.4 172.0 170.6 165.2 
Nondurables............025 151.2 158.2 158.4 157.6 160.0 160.1 160.2 159.1 159.1! 160..0 160.3 162.0 163.6 162.7 160.3 


195.8 202.9| 204.2}! 205.0} 205.7; 205.8} 205.9} 206.9} 210.0} 210.5} 210.6) 210.6) 211.4) 213.3) 213.7 
182.7 188.9} 189.9} 190.5} 190.7; 191.1 191.1 191.5 193.6 194.3} 195.1 195.2 195.7 197.2 197.8 
106.6 124.6) 129.7| 125.9) 130.6} 129.3) 129.0) 128.1 132.5} 132.0} 129.5 133.1 140.1 140.5 132.4 
174.4 178.6} 178.7) 179.1 179.6) 180.1 180.3 180.2 181.0} 181.8} 182.6] 182.9} 182.9) 183.3} 183.6 
177.0 181.3) 181.3} 181.7) 182.3} 182.8) 183.0) 182.8; 183.5) 184.4) 185.3 185.6 185.5 185.9 186.2 
Commodities less food and energy... 144.1 144.9) 143.8) 143.7) 145.1 145.6} 146.0) 145.1 144.8 145.9} 146.2 146.6 145.7 144.9 144.4 

Energy commodities ee 100.0 129.5} 135.0] 127.9] 135.2} 133.6] 133.8} 129.3) 128.6) 129.1 125.4) 133.8 145.6) 141.1 125.6 
Services lOSS CNETOY.........c0.-ceseeceeeeeenereeeseee 195.7 202.1 202.7; 203.5} 203.5) 204.1 204.2! 204.4) 205.7; 206.8; 207.7} 208.0) 208.4; 209.4) 210.1 


Services less rent of shelter’... oe 
Services less medical care services..... 
Energy 
All items less energy 

All items less food and energy 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
AROS serssses spares ee senctoncqees chore ceraude canner ante ctasass 163.2 168.9} 169.4; 169.3] 170.4) 170.6 170.9 170.7) 171.7) 172.4 172.6 173.5| 174.4 174.6 173.8 
All items (1967 = 100) 486.2 503.1 504.7} 504.2; 507.6) 508.2! 509.0} 508.5) 511.6) 513.4; 514.2) 516.7) 519.4) 520.0) 517.8 
Food and beverages 163.8 167.7; 168.0} 168.6} 168.8; 169.0| 168.8} 169.8; 170.8) 171.2 171.6 171.9 172.3) 172.8 173.4 
163.4 167.2| 167.6] 189.9} 168.3) 168.5) 168.3) 169.3} 170.3} 170.8) 171.1 171.4) 171.9) 172.4 173.0 
163.0 166.8; 167.3) 156.8) 168.1 168.1 167.8} 169.1 170.3} 170.8) 171.1 171.3 171.8 172.4| 173.0 
184.7 188.0; 189.2} 161.0; 188.4) 189.9} 188.6 190.4; 190.9} 191.7} 191.7) 192.2 192.9 193.9] 194.5 


Cereals and bakery products.... 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 147.6 154.1 155.4 202.5 156.6 156.4 Sees) 156.3 157.9 159.2 160.0 160.7 160.6 161.4 162.1 
Dairy and related products’ 159.4 160.5 160.5 138.2 161.6 161.9 161.4 161.5 163.8 163.5 163.1 163.5 164.7 166.9 168.3 
Fruits and vegetables. ...........ccseeeceeeesesees 201.8 203.4 200.0 201.5 203.6 204.7 205.8 213.3 210.9 210.1 209.8 PA erh 211.5 210.5 209.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 133.2 136.9 137.5 137.4 137.1 136.6 137.1 135.8 138.7 139.3 138.8 138.2 137.2 137.8 138.0 


Other foods at home.... 
Sugar and sweets...... 


152.8 155.1 156.0} 156.2) 156.1 155.3} 155.4] 155.8} 157.3] 157.3) 158.2) 157.1 159.1 159.1 160.0 
152.2 153.9} 154.2} 154.4) 154.4] 153.8) 152.7) 153.3) 155.4) 155.6) 155.6) 153.7) 155.8) 155.5] 156.0 


Fats and oils 147.9| 147.2] 147.9) 148.6| 148.5] 149.4 146.3] 149.9] 152.8] 152.4] 153.0) 151.4) 154.3] 156.4] 157.4 
Ciher (Codstecn tea. ee eee Une 168.8] 172.3) 173.5} 173.6] 173.5} 172.0) 173.4) 173.0] 174.0] 174.1] 175.4] 174.6} 176.5] 176.0| 177.2 
Other miscellaneous foods"... 104.6) 107.1) 108.4] 109.0} 107.5} 106.3] 109.6) 1086| 1085! 108.5| 108.5] 108.4) 108.7) 108.0) 109.9 


Food away from home’ 165.0 169.0} 169.1 169.5} 170.0) 170.3) 170.5} 170.8] 171.4] 171.8} 172.3} 172.7 173.1 173.5 174.0 


105.1 109.2} 108.8} 109.6) 110.4; 110.9} 111.2) 111.4) 111.5 111.6; 111.8 112.0 112.5 112.8 114.0 
168.8 173.8} 174.4) 174.7) 174.4) 174.8) 175.6) 175.8] 176.5} 177.0) 177.2 177.6 178.0} 178.4) 179.2 
160.0 165.4 166.4) 166.6) 157.3} 167.5) 167.6) 168.1 170.2 170.5}, ATO 171.0 LACAUleré 173.0) 173.3 


Other food away from home!” 
Alcoholic beverages 
Housing 


Shelter... 181.6] 187.4 187.9) 188.4} 188.7) 189.3) 189.5] 189.6) 190.6] 191.5] 192.6] 192.9] 193.5] 194.4| 195.0 
Rent of primary residence ....sscscssessessseesunsee 177.1] 183.4) 183.4) 184.1] 184.8] 185.6] 186.2! 187.0] 187.7/ 188.3| 189.0 189.6) 190.4) 191.0/ 191.7 | 
Lodging away from Home?......ccccssssssssseevssesee 122.2} 117.3] 123.1) 122.5] 118.3] 118.6) 113.9} 108.7|/ 113.8] 118.5] 123.8] 121.2) 119.9] 123.2] 1237 | 


Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence*| 175.7| 180.8] 180.8} 181.3] 181.9] 182.4] 183.0] 183.5} 184.1] 184.5) 185.2} 185.7| 186.3] 187.0] 187.5 
Tanantevand housenoldinelrancelc 101.6] 103.9] 104.4) 104.2] 104.4] 104.4] 104.7] 104.9/ 105.2) 105.3] 105.6] 105.8] 106.9) 107.2! 106.7 
Euels and utilities 128.7) 137.4] 141.0] 140.4, 143.4) 142.5| 142.0| 144.6) 153.2) 151.5| 149.9| 148.8] 150.8] 155.2! 154.4 
113.0] 121.8) 125.7] 125.0] 128.2} 127.2} 126.5] 129.3] 138.6] 136.6/ 134.8/ 133.6] 135.7/ 140.5/ 139.5 
91.7} 128.8] 120.1} 120.1] 133.1] 136.7) 139.3] 144.1| 150.1] 145.0/ 138.0/ 133.9] 1315] 1292/ 1231 
120.4] 127.5] 132.5) 131.8] 134.4) 133.0| 192.1] 134.8] 144.8] 1493/0] 141.5} 140.4 1429] 1485| 1478 
124.7] 125.5] 125.7) 125.7] 126.1] 125.8] 126.0) 125.6] 125.7] 125.9] 125.9) 126.0| 125.7| 125.9) 125.8 
130.1) 128.3) 123.6] 124.0] 128.7} 131.3] 130.5) 126.6| 124.11 127.0/ 130.6) 130.5} 128.5) 125.2| 121.9 
131.2) 129.7) 126.6) 126.8) 128.8] 130.3] 131.3] 128.0) 125.8] 126.9] 127.6) 128.3| 129.2] 1263/ 1209 
121.3) 119.3) 112.2) 113.2] 121.5] 125.5] 122.6) 117.5} 113.2) 118.4] 125.2] 124.7| 1202] 115.6! 1102 
130.3} 132.3) 129.8] 128.4) 129.0) 132.6) 132.7] 130.0| 129.0/ 131.0] 133.3) 133.2! 132.0/ 128.6] 1262 
126.2| 124.2) 120.9) 121.5] 124.8) 125.5] 125.7| 124.0| 121.5] 122.4) 125.2) 125.2| 124.5] 122.1] 121.4 
143.4] 162.8] 154.4) 152.3] 154.2) 154.0| 154.9) 153.9] 154.0) 154.5] 153.3] 155.8] 159.2| 157.9 


Fuel oil and other fuels... 

Gas (piped) and electricity 
Household furnishings and operations... 
Apparel 
Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel 


Infants’ ana toddlers’ apparel’... 
Footwear....... 
Transportation.... 


153.4 
Private tran SpOmatiOn ic, fc2.cnsco. ccs evenneerynsveavexscstes 140.7 150.1 151.6) 149.3) 151.4) 151.3) 152.2} 151.2 TOT) Salen 150.5 153.2 156.6 155.1 150.4 
New and used motor vehicles*..........--..ccccc00e-. 100.4 101.4} 101.1 100.9} 101.0} 101.4 102.2} 102.8} 102.9} 102.8) 102.5 102.4 102.0 101.7 101.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


eons | Annual average —_ 2000 2001 
1999 ii 2000 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 

NOW VORIHO8.csi1., anctsmatsasprtestentimninuticn 144.0 143.9] 143.7] 143.1] 142.6] 142.7/ 143.7] 144.6] 144.8] 144.6] 143.8] 143.8] 143.4] 142.7| 142.3 
Used cars and trucks’ oooooccccccccccssssecssessesseeees 153.3 157.1] 156.6] 156.5} 157.5} 159.3} 160.7] 161.6] 161.7] 161.7] 161.1] 160.9] 160.2] 160.0] 159.3 
Motor fuel... : 100.8 129.5 136.2} 128.0] 135.3] 133.1] 133.2] 127.7] 126.9] 127.8) 124.1] 134.0] 147.4] 142.1] 124.9 
Gasoline (all types)...... a) O02 128.8] 135.5} 127.3} 134.6} 132.3] 132.4) 126.9] 126.2] 127.1] 123.4] 133.3) 146.7| 141.1] 124.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 100.0 100.9 100.8} 100.7} 100.9} 101.0} 101.8} 102.3) 103.0) 103.4/ 104.0] 103.5} 103.6] 103.6] 104.3 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 173.3 178.8] 178.7; 179.6} 180.2} 180.9] 181.4] 181.5] 182.1] 183.1] 183.3] 183.4) 184.1] 184.4] 185.0 
Public transportation.......csssccsescsssneessueesnes <) 103.4 203.4) 206.9} 208.7; 206.4; 202.4) 203.2) 203.7) 204.3] 205.8) 204.2) 202.7| 203.5} 209.5} 209.5 


Moedicalicareiss..sisscsceecinsccccentucton 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services... 


249.7 259.9} 260.6) 261.7) 262.2} 262.8} 263.1) 263.8; 266.3} 268.1) 269.1) 269.9] 270.4] 271.5) 272.0 
226.8 233.6] 234.2) 234.6) 235.0} 236.2} 2365.5) 236.5} 237.8} 239.1) 240.2} 241.0] 241.7} 243.2) 243.6 
254.9 265.9} 266.6} 267.9) 268.5} 269.2} 269.4) 270.1) 272.8) 274.7; 275.7} 276.5) 277.0} 278.0) 278.5 


Professional services..... 230.8 239.6} 240.3; 240.9} 241.3) 241.8] 241.7} 242.3) 244.9] 246.4; 247.0) 247.8} 248.0) 248.7) 249.0 
Hospital and related services...... | 295.5 313.2) 314.2) 317.1) 3182] 319.2) 320.3) 320.9) 323.9] 326.6] 328.3) 329.1 330.6} 332.0) 333.5 
| Racrontion= tc oe Padre wee 101.3 102.4) 102.7) 102.9} 102.8} 102.8) 102.7; 102.6) 103.0} 103.1 103.0} 103.7) 103.7] 103.5} 103.7 
| Vida DN aU ve ee eek 100.5 100.7) 100.9) 101.3) 101.1 100.7} 100.6; 100.3) 100.8; 101.2] 101.0) 101.2; 101.1 100.7} 101.1 
Education and communication? ee ae 101.5 102.7) 102.2) 103.0} 102.9} 103.7) 103.2} 103.7) 104.0) 104.1 104.4) 104.2} 104.1 104.5} 104.9 
| EGiicaiion secant ett cts Shee 107.2 1412.8) 112.4 113.2} 115.1 115.4) 115.6) 115.7) 116.0) 116.2) 116.3) 116.4) 116.7) 117.2} 117.6 
Educational books and supplies... 264.1 283.3) 281.5; 283.6) 288.6) 289.0) 288.6) 289.2) 292.9) 294.1) 294.7) 294.7} 294.5} 298.2) 299.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 302.8 318.2; 316.2} 319.2) 324.7] 325.7) 326.3} 326.5) 327.0} 327.4) 327.9} 328.2} 329.1) 330.3) 331.3 
Communication’ 96.9 94.6 94.3 94.8 93.1 94.2 93.3 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 94.8 
Information and information processing'* aol 96.5 94.1 93.9 94.4 92.6 93.8 92.8 93.6 93.8 93.7 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 
Telephone Senvices 12 |. oo 100.2 98.7 98.4 99.1 97.1 98.6 97.6 98.6 99.0 98.9 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 

Information and information processing 
other than telephone services’? ...... 31.6 26.8 26.6 26.1 25.9 25.5 25.1 24.6 24.0 23.8 23.3 22.8 22.4 22.2 22.0 

Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment"? sects pr ee §3.1 40.5 39.8 39.1 38.5 37.8 36.7 35.9 34.3 33.4 31.8 31.1 29.9 29.4 28.7 
Other goods ANd SEFVICES.........ecceccseeseeeeeeesnsneees 261.9 276.5| 277.9} 276.8) 280.9} 278.2] 282.3) 279.2} 281.5] 283.2} 283.5) 288.2} 286.8} 287.9) 293.8 
Tobacco and smoking ProdUcts........ecceeeceeees 356.2 395.2} 400.9 394.2} 408.2) 397.0) 411.3} 396.9] 404.6} 409.2) 408.5} 424.8] 419.8) 421.6) 441.9 


Personal care ..... ae 161.3 165.5} 165.5) 166.1 166.5} 166.8; 167.1) 167.7} 168.1] 168.5) 169.0} 169.4) 169.3) 169.9} 170.6 
Personal care products’... 152.5 154.2; 154.1 155.0) 155.1 153.9) 154.2} 155.8) 155.7} 155.7} 155.9} 156.0} 153.8] 155.4) 155.9 
Personal care services’...... 171.7 178.6} 178.6) 179.7) 180.3} 180.8) 181.1) 181.7} 182.1) 182.4) 182.8) 183.9) 184.7; 184.8} 185.4 
Miscellaneous personal services... 243.1 251.9| 252.2} 253.0) 253.4) 254.5) 255.1; 255.3) 257.0} 258.4) 2583} 260.0) 260.7) 261.6} 263.2 

Commodity and service group: 
CORPO Sennen onan state cconncisineass ontopwevececceox 144.7 149.8} 150.1 149.3] 151.0} 151.0} 151.4] 150.6] 150.8} 151.4) 151.4] 152.8) 153.9) 153.0} 151.2 
Food and DEVErageS........secesercesneeseees 163.8 167.7; 168.0} 168.6} 168.8] 169.0) 1688} 169.8) 170.8} 171.2) 171.6} 171.9) 172.3) 172.8) 173.4 
Commodities less food and beverages. 133.2 139.0) 139.2) 137.7) 140.2) 140.2} 140.8) 139.1 138.8} 139.5] 139.3) 141.2) 142.6) 141.1 138.0 
Nondurables less food and beverages. . ot 138.1 149.1 149.7} 147.2} 151.8} 151.6) 152.1 148.6} 148.1 149.4) 149.3) 153.1 156.2} 153.6} 148.2 

AQ DANI oo crtscarvencer Reeves ee tennsnsetnecve casestcetarnsees 130.1 128.3} 123.6] 124.0} 128.7) 131.3) 130.5} 126.6) 124.1) 127.0} 130.6) 130.5} 128.5) 125.2) 121.9 


147.2 165.3} 168.7} 164.6] 169.3) 167.6] 168.8; 165.5) 166.0) 166.5; 164.4) 1705) 176.3} 174.1 167.3 
126.0 125.8; 125.6) 125.2) 125.3) 125.6] 126.2} 126.6} 1266) 126.6) 126.2} 126.0} 125.5) 125.2) 124.8 
185.3 191.6] 192.2} 193.0} 193.4] 193.9) 194.0] 194.5} 196.6] 197.2} 197.8) 198.0} 198.7; 200.1} 200.6 
174.9 180.5| 181.0} 181.5} 181.7} 182.3) 182.5) 182.6) 183.6} 184.4; 185.5) 185.8) 186.3} 187.2} 187.8 
187.9 192.9] 193.0] 193.8] 193.7} 193.9} 195.0} 195.2) 196.0} 197.2} 197.2) 197.2) 197.6} 198.9} 199.5 
219.6 225.9| 225.9] 227.3] 227.3] 228.4] 228.1] 228.9} 229.9} 230.6] 231.2; 231.9] 232.2) 232.6) 233.6 


Special indexes: 

All items less food 
| All items less shelter 
All items less medical care.... 
Commodities less food.......... 


163.1, 169.11 169.6] 169.4 170.7/ 170.9} 171.3] 170.9] 171.9] 172.5) 172.8] 173.8} 174.7] 174.9] 173.9 
158.1! 163.8) 164.3) 163.9] 165.4] 165.5] 165.7) 165.5} 166.5] 167.0| 167.0] 168.0] 169.1) 169.0] 167.8 
159.2}  164.7/ 165.1 165.0 166.2| 166.4, 166.6] 166.4] 167.4) 168.0] 168.2) 169.1] 170.0) 170.2} 169.4 
134.6, 140.41 140.6 139.1) 141.6] 141.6] 142.2! 140.6] 140.3) 141.0] 140.8} 142.7; 144.1) 142.6) 139.6 
Nondurables less food 140.0! 150.7) 151.2 148.9} 153.3] 153.1] 163.6] 150.3] 149.9] 151.1) 151.1) 154.7] 157.6] 155.3) 150.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel | 148.4 165.4! 168.7; 164.9] 169.2] 167.7; 168.8] 165.8} 166.3) 166.8] 164.9] 170.5] 175.9) 173.9| 167.7 
Nondlrables time ete ect rea er 151.3} 158.9) 159.4) 158.3] 160.8) 160.8] 161.0] 159.7/ 159.9} 160.8] 160.9} 163.0] 164.8} 163.8] 161.2 
Services lecaentorsneltar 174.1] 180.1; 181.3) 181.9] 182.5} 182.7] 182.8] 183.7) 186.6; 186.9) 187.0] 187.0) 187.8] 189.6] 189.9 
179.5| 185.41 186.0! 186.6] 187.2} 187.6] 187.7; 188.3) 190.3} 190.8} 191.4 191.6] 192.3) 193.6] 194.2 
106.1) 124.8] 130.1 125.7) 130.9] 129.3] 129.0] 127.6) 131.8} 131.3] 128.6] 132.9] 140.6] 140.3] 131.3 
471.1] 175.11 174.9] 175.3] 176.0/ 176.5] 176.8] 176.8] 177.4] 178.2| 178.8] 179.2} 179.2) 179.5} 179.8 
173.1) 177.1) 176.8) 177.2} 178.0) 178.6] 179.0 1787] 179.3} 180.1) 180.9} 181.3) 181.2) 181.4) 181.7 
144.3| 145.41 144.5] 144.2| 145.7] 146.1] 146.7] 145.8] 145.5] 146.2] 146.8) 147.3] 146.4) 145.6] 145.4 
400.3 129.7; 135.4] 127.7; 135.4 133.5] 133.8] 128.9} 128.5) 129.1) 125.1] 134.2} 146.6) 141.5) 125.0 
200.6 


Services less medical care services. 


All items less energy... 
All items less food and energy... 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities 
Services less energy... 


4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 

29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 

[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

Pricing Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 2000 2001 |___ 2000 2001 
ule’ | June July | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | June) July Mar. — Apr. | May — June | July 
US GHEY AVG O se canrc spice ase spo waesvnawmcpeaveae-ancersnnken M | 172.4 172.8) 176.2| 176.9] 177.7 178.0 1775 169.2| 169.4 172.6) 173.5| 174.4) 174.6] 173.8 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban........-..-.-...20++- M 179.0! 179.8] 183.7| 184.2} 184.6] 185.3) 185.0) 175.9] 176.7) 180.3) 180.9} 181.6 182.1 181.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 179.7) 180.5) 184.6} 185.0} 185.6] 186.4) 186.2) 175.7) 176.5 180.2) 180.7; 181.6) 182.3} 182.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° er Rs tN M 107.7} 108.2} 110.4) 110.7} 110.8} 111.0} 110.7 107.3 107.7 109.8 110.2 110.4 110.5 110.1 

Midwest urban* M 169.7| 168.8] 171.7| 172.8) 174.2} 173.8] 172.5] 166.2! 165.1) 167.8] 169.0] 170.7) 170.1} 168.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 171.3} 170.5 173.3| 174.4) 175.6] 175.3} 174.3] 166.9] 165.9] 168.5} 169.6} 171.0} 170.5] 169.3 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,000°...-.ccccccccccccssseeeeeeseeeesee M 108.4] 107.7} 109.7| 110.4] 111.6) 111.2} 110.0] 108.7) 107.7) 109.6) 110.6} 112.0) 111.4) 109.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................/ M 163.1! 163.2} 165.9} 166.7; 167.9) 167.5) 166.1 161.8; 161.7; 164.3) 165.1 166.4; 165.8) 164.2 

South urban M 167.5} 168.0} 170.6] 171.4] 171.7) 172.2} 171.6) 165.8) 166.3) 168.7) 169.6 170.0} 170.3) 169.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 167.2| 167.9} 170.9} 171.6] 171.9) 172.7) 172.5 165.0} 165.7! 168.4) 169.3) 169.7) 170.5) 170.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. oe M 107.6} 107.8} 109.4} 109.9; 110.1) 110.3} 109.8 107.4 107.6) 109.1; 109.7} 109.9) 110.0} 109.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................. M 167.1; 167.7} 169.5; 170.6) 171.0) 171.4) 170.1 168.1 168.6] 170.4) 171.8) 172.0} 172.3) 170.8 

WSU AR So cceccanees stacnchuseeaeeness sce cusver ack smct nus snarecnesee utes M 174.3| 175.2| 180.1; 180.4| 181.3] 182.0} 182.0] 169.9) 170.8 175.3 175.8) 176:7| 177.3] 1772 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............::ccseceeeseeseseeseeeneeees M 175.8| 176.8] 182.0! 182.5! 183.4) 184.4) 184.2! 169.6] 170.6) 175.4) 176.0) 177.0} 177.9; 177.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 4,500,000° A nn tere ec ee M 107.7; 108.1) 110.7} 110.6] 1114.1] 111.2} 111.4] 107.4) 107.9 110.4; 110.4) 110.9) 110.9 111.0 

Size classes: 

M 156.4; 156.8) 160.3) 160.9} 161.6} 162.1; 161.8) 155.1 155.4; 158.6) 159.3; 160.2} 160.6; 160.2 

M 107.8; 107.9} 109.8) 110.2) 110.7; 110.8} 110.3) 107.7) 107.7 109.5} 110.1 110.7} 110.6; 109.9 

M 167.5} 167.8) 170.3} 171.2| 171.9] 172.1} 171.0} 166.8} 167.0} 169.5) 170.5} 171.1 171.2) 169.8 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—-IN-WI.............cceeseeeseeeeeeees M 176.0! 174.6] 177.1| 178.4] 179.8] 179.2} 177.7| 170.4) 168.9} 171.4) 172.6; 174.0} 173.4) 171.7 

Los Angeles-Riverside—Orange County, CA.............2c00 M 171.0] 171.7} 176.2} 176.6) 177.5} 178.9] 178.3) 164.3] 165.0) 169.1 169.6} 170.5) 171.9) 171.3 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA.. M 182.0| 182.8; 186.4; 186.6) 187.3) 188.3] 187.8] 177.6] 178.4) 181.8} 181.9} 183.0; 183.8) 183.5 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..............20206+ 1 -| 183.2} 190.9 -| 190.9 -| 192.1 -| 182.3) 189.3 -| 190.1 -| 191.3 

Glaveland—Akron, OR teiireccrsctencs cadupnscoudecesaadtuarcencsevseer 1 | -| 168.3) 172.3 -| 173.7 -| 173.4 -| 160.5; 163.9 -| 165.6 -| 164.9 

Dallas—Ft Worth; TXicscsesesseccssccsccsceusccscosecedessteusecusceons 1 -| 166.2) 168.9 -) 169.4 -} 171.5 -| 166.2! 168.5 -| 169.1 -| 171.6 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA=WV) .........cssessse0e-eeee 1 -| 108.4] 109.7| -| 110.1 -| 110.8 -| 108.2) 109.4 -| 109.9 -| 110.6 

Atlanta XGA Re consck. sees eoren soem acca soetas sane ce See ee ae 2 | tt - -| 176.6 -| 177.8 -| 168.9 = -| 173.8 -| 175.4 - 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml............:ceeeesceceneeceeeeeeneeeaeees 2 170.9 - -| 174.5 -| 175.8 -| 165.8 - -| 169.1 -| 170.4 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX 2 154.1 - -| 159.5 -| 169.6 -} 153.1 - -| 157.8 -| 168.4 - 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL 2 168.0 =I -| 172.8 -| 173.5 -| 165.7 - -| 170.4 sf civ - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 176.6 - -| 181.2 -| 182.5 -| 176.1 - -| 180.7 -| 182.0 - 

San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA.............c:ceeeeeeeees 2 179.1 - -| 189.1 -| 190.9 =) 4752) 31752 -| 184.9 -| 186.9 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA..............ccccseeeeeeeeeeeaeee 2 179.2 - -| 184.2 -| 186.3) -| 174.5 - -| 179.4 -| 181.3 - 


1 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 
and services priced as indicated: Portand-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 
M—Every month. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. Dash indicates data not available. 
* Regions defined as the four Census regions. 


3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. 
* The "North Central” region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. Each local index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. substantially more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although their long- 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in sabi ead ae oles: Uonobeah £ = om sa Statistics coho! utges 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CPI Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; _US®rS t Consider adopting the national average CPI for use in thelr escalator 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


{1982-84 = 100) 


Series 


1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
VCO X occa ceas enn canitn rae seat ssectsseseccsekessartessvarsracroarscrecneueee 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9) 160.5 163.0 166.6 WEEE 
3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 
138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 
Percent change 1.4 gal 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 
Housing: | 
NISDO Ke ecsem cece and cenecistasaaniancay ars veaccuaesracsersixetecisver vera 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
Percent Change.....vcsccecicerstsccvessens 2.9 PET i 20 2.6 2.9 2.6 2:3 2.2 3.5 
Apparel: 
BEMAE Nace dacnssnevesnoonssvsnne ae wesesssacschiveresasai corer ate aven etre 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3) 129.6 
POLCONE CHANGE Nocsescacssgassssscsesyseenosasssoasasdassvreassas 2.5 1.4 —2 -1.0 —2 9 Al -1.3 -1.3 
Transportation: 
Pp ccsgecentonerer cae osen cement net eat casineeecent area aeemsenareneaseees 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
Percent change 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 —1.9 2.0 6.2 
Medical care: 
INGOX: .2...<sssc00560 : ee 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
POrCent CHANGE. oi. ndsscc.cceczeesaercoxstse=toraescarscnes=ceed 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 4.1 
Other goods and services: 
inde eoeeeecceev aA 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 
POTCON CHANGE arecordanctncseoncseaattunverssesesesersssenerdse 6.8 §.2 7S) 4.2 41 4.4 5:7 8.7 5.0 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
i 8, ee er 8 SPREE OS RCEEE Bor SOCHELET SELLE LECUECA EIS 138.2 1421 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 
Percent change. 2.9 2.8 25 2.9 2.9 2.3 A:3) 2.2 3.5 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


1982 = 100] 
Annual average | 2000 2001 


Groupin 

oe 1999 2000 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
Finished QOOd6.............:ssscseseereseeeeeeees 133.0 138.0 1386] 138.2! 139.4) 140.1] 140.0] 139.7] 141.2] 141.5] 141.0] 141.7] 1425) 142.1) 140.7 
Finished consumer QOOdS........-:..-ssesse00+ 132.0 138.2! 139.0! 1386] 140.1] 140.7] 140.5] 140.1] 141.9] 1425] 141.9] 142.7] 143.8] 143.3] 141.5 
Finished consumer fO0dS........-.-.+se++ 135.1 1372] 137.5| 137.2) 137.4| 138.0] 138.2] 137.9] 1384] 139.5] 1409] 141.6] 1418) 141.9) 141.2 

Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUGING HOOSssctrececrunsecseeceercersneresaste= 130.5 138.4| 139.5] 139.0] 141.1] 141.6] 141.3] 1408} 143.3] 1436] 142.1] 1429] 144.5) 143.7 | 141.4 
Nondurable goods less f00d............++++4 127.9 138.7! 1405] 140.0] 143.0] 142.6) 142.1] 1415] 144.9) 145.9] 1438] 144.9) 147.3] 146.5] 143.1 


133.0 133.9 | 133.1 132.7] 132.5] 135.3} 1354] 135.3] 135.2] 134.2] 134.1 134.2 | 133.8} 133.2] 133.2 


Durable goods 
137.6 138.8| 138.6) 138.5| 1386] 139.8) 139.9) 139.9] 140.2) 139.7] 139.7} 140.0] 139.7 139.6 | 139.8 


Capital equipment. 


Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components..............:--++4 123.2 129.2 130.3 | 129.9 131.1 130.8 130.5 | 130.6 131.5 131.3 130.8 130.6 131.2 131.4 130.3 


Materials and components 
for manufacturing..........2ssceeee 124.6 128.1 128.9| 1286] 1285) 128.4] 128.0) 128.1 128.6 | 128.8] 128.9] 128.7 128.6 | 128.3 127.5 
Materials for food manufacturing.... nt 2018 119.2} 120.5) 119.4} 119.0} 119.1 118.9! 119.8 120.4} 120.3} 122.3} 122.3 12426918 12027, 126.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 124.9 132.6 | 134.5 133.9 | 133.6 133.7 133:3) | 1335 135.0 136.1 135.8 135.2 134.2 133.4 131.9 


Materials for durable manufacturing........ 125.1 129.0 129.4 129.0 129.3 | 128.8 127.5 | 128.0 tte 127.0 126.7 126.0 126.9 126.5 125:3 

Components for manufacturing...........---.- 125.7 126.2 126.3] 126.3 126.4 126.4 | 126.5] 126.1 126.4 126.2 126.4 126.6 126.4 126.4 126.2 
Materials and components 

fOr CONStFUCTION........:ceceeeeeee SPeeceyieeoeseencs 148.9 150.7} 150.8] 150.4} 150.3; 150.2) 150.1 149.9] 149.6} 150.0} 150.2} 1504] 151.6) 151.7] 151.0 
Processed fuels and lubricants..........-....++ 84.6 102.0} 105.0} 104.5} 110.5} 109.2 108.8 108.3 111.4 109.9 106.9 105.9 108.1 110.2 106.8 
(GOMtAIN OF Siecere caeenssnsecneectscne ml 14255) 151.6| 153.3} 153.0) 153.3] 153.4] 153.0] 153.0] 153.0) 153.0) 1528] 153.2 153.9)| 154.1 153.6 
SUPDHCSi.c: cenccseese-oe na daa sanisksseeabesteetvecrst exe 134.2 136.9} 137.3] 137.0] 137.4] 137.7} 138.0} 138.1 138.9| 138.5] 138.7| 139.0} 139.0] 1388] 138.8 

Crude materials for further 

PLOCOSSIN OG rrerescererceceeserseracncassbaanceceasses 98.2 120.6| 122.7| 118.3! 126.0] 130.3| 128.4] 136.2] 155.0} 1332] 1315) 1329) 130.9} 1228) 1161 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.............seseceees 98.7 100.2 99.3 95.5 97.6 99.5/ 100.4] 103.9] 105.3) 104.5] 1089} 109.1 110.3} 109.7 | 109.6 
Crude nonfood materials...........:::::sceeeesee 94.3 130.4] 134.4] 129.7] 141.0] 146.7] 143.0] 153.5] 183.5] 148.2] 142.2| 144.5) 140.4) 127.4] 1163 

Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods................ 132.3 138.1 138.8 | 1384] 139.9} 140.6 140.4 140.1 141.9 142.0 140.9 141.6 142.6 142.0 140.5 
Finished energy QOOS...........ssseseeeeeeeeees 78.8 94.1 97.3 95.9 100.6 99.6 98.9 97.9 101.9 103.6 99.7 101.2 104.1 102.7 97.0 
Finished goods less energy 2 143.0 144.9] 144.7| 144.7| 1448) 146.0] 146.1 145.9 | 146.7] 1466) 147.1 147.5 | 147.7] 1476] 147.5 
Finished consumer goods less energy.......| 145.2 147.4) 147.3] 147.3] 147.5] 148.6] 148.7 148.5 149.4 149.5 150.2 150.6 151.6 150.9 150.7 
Finished goods less food and energy........, 146.1 148.0) 147.6] 147.7] 147.8) 149.2} 149.2) 149.1 150.0} 149.4] 1495] 149.8) 150.0] 149.9/ 149.9 
Finished consumer goods less food 

ANGIONOl GY eeaceetcncerteressececenstcrcsecaaressestenen 151.7 154.0} 153.5] 153.8) 154.0} 155.5| 155.4] 155.3) 156.5] 155.9] 156.1 156.4 | 156.9] 156.7} 156.8 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

ANGGINGI OY neevsneneonedersvaxcaesveqsnasaeacuvensaxes 166.3 169.8 | 169.6} 170.4) 170.9} 171.3] 1712] 171.0| 173.2) 1732) 173.5) 1740) 175.4) 175.5] 175.5 

Intermediate materials less foods 

ANGGOUS = aecceccesvvetervetevecscketoerspanssbeseseomses 123.9 130.1 ASU2) ASINO WP 132:25) 131.9)" 131-53) ASHS))) 132:45) 13213) Asie 7 IStiGiieto2al 132.3} 131.0 
Intermediate foods and feeds...............+-44 titted AAT 11227; he O63) tit Wee) alameda) slaiyei| 113.6} 114.1 114.0 114.9} 116.3) 117.1 
Intermediate energy QOOdS............eeees-e4 84.3 101.7) 104.6} 104.2} 110.1 108.8 | 107.6 107.9} 110.9] 109.5) 1064] 1055] 107.6] 109.7] 106.3 
Intermediate goods less enerQy...........---++ LET 135.0] 135.7<| 135.3) 135.4] 135.4) 18612) 135:3)) 135.87) 135.8] 136.07) 136.0 136.1 135.9) 135:3 
Intermediate materials less foods 

AMG OMOR GY sere eer coectewenvestevescureovtncesesyncs ses 133.1 136.6] 137.2) 137.0) 137.0) 137.0} 136.8) §136.8 | 137.1 TSS STA ACTA Sian let Syeoulee Sor 
Crude energy materials...........::0:seesesesese 78.5 122.1 127.6 | 122.4] 136.7} 144.8) 140.9} 154.7) 193.4] 148.3} 141.0] 145.2] 139.8) 123.1 109.0 
Crude materials less energy..... ete 107.9 111.7] 110.8} 107.4) 109.2} 110.1 109:9 | 112.4) 143.70) 112.40) 116.25) W143 AASS8 |) AaB y 453 


Crude nonfood materials less energy 135.2 145.2) 144.3] 141.9| 142.9] 141.0] 137.8} 137.5] 138.7} 136.1 134.6 | 130.8} 130.9 130.6 | 129.4 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual 
sic Industry ual average 2000 : 2001 


1999 2000 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 


— | Total mining industries. 
10 Metal mining 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, except fUEIS...........cccccesseeceeeseseseeee 134.0 137.0 | 137.6] 137.8] 138.0] 138.0] 138.0} 138.2] 139.3} 140.1 | 140.8] 140.8} 140.7] 141.8] 141.6 


78.0 113.5} 118.1} 113.8} 124.7] 131.8} 128.9] 139.6] 170.8] 138.2} 130.7] 132.2] 127.5] 115.5] 103.4 
70.3 73.8 73.9 73.4 75.2 75.1 73.3 73.5 73.5 72.4 73.1 70.0 71.4 71.0 70.4 
87.3 84.8 85.6 83.3 83.5 83.6 84.1 84.8 83.6 90.8 90.3 90.6 92.2 87.7 90.9 
78.5 126.8 | 132.8 | 127.4] 141.9] 151.5] 147.7] 162.0] 204.4] 159.4] 149.3] 151.5] 144.9] 129.6] 112.9 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 
20 | Food and kindred products 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 
22 Textile mill products 


128.3 133.5 | 133.9] 133.5] 134.7} 134.9] 134.9] 134.4] 134.7] 134.7] 134.6] 135.4] 136.3] 136.0] 134.6 
126.3 128.5 | 129.4] 128.7] 1285] 128.7) 128.8] 129.6) 130.1] 130.4] 131.7] 132.5] 133.2] 133.8] 133.9 
325.7 345.8] 342.3 | 350.4] 351.1] 351.6] 351.6] 351.8] 372.4] 372.4} 372.3) 372.1} 391.2} 391.7] 391.1 
116.3 116-7 | 116.7) 1169] 1166) 1168) 117.0) 117-5) 117.4) 117.9) 117-0) 117.0) 117.1) 117-2) 116.9 


23 | Apparel and other finished products | 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.3 125.7 | 125.9) 125.9 125.9'| 126.0) 125.7) 125.9) 125.7) 125.7 | 125.7) 125.9) 125.8) 125.7) 125.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

OXGOPE HUNTING? cactcacs tavecens usta cacocentscveacinescecs 161.8 158.1 157.6')) 155.7) 165:3°) 155.0)| 154.5)! -154:2°) 153:2°) °153:85) “A545 154:7 1" 160:5)) 161-31) 188-2 
25 Furniture and fixtures. 141.3 143.3 143.5 143.6 143.5 143.7 143.8 143.8 144.2 144.3 144.8 144.7 144.9 145.2 145.3 


26 Paper and allied products... 136.4 145.8 | 147.3] 147.3} 147.7 | 147.6] 147.5} 147.0] 147.4} 147.0] 147.0} 147.0] 146.9} 146.8] 146.4 


on Printing, publishitig, and allied industries. 177.6 |) 182.9} 183.2) 183.6 | 183.6] 184.9} 185.0) 185.1 | 186.8) 187.2 | 187.6] 188.4] 188.8) 1884 | 188.6 


28| Chemicals and allied products. 149.7 156.7| 157.4) 157.5] 158.3] 158.6] 1583] 159.0] 160.4] 161.6] 161.9] 161.4] 160.4] 160.0] 158.8 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 76.8 112.8] 115.7] 112.6] 125.1] 121.8] 121.9] 1144] 1125] 112.0] 107.3) 114.1] 120.9] 116.9] 103.8 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.2} 124.6] 125.0] 124.7] 1254] 125.3] 126.5] 124.8) 1260] 126.1 | 1268} 127.4] 126.6] 126.4) 126.5 


31 | Leather and leather products............c:0ss00000 136.5 137.9) 137.5| 137.8) 1384] 138.4] 1388) 138.9] 1391] 1406] 140.9] 1428] 142.9] 142.6| 141.9 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 132.6| 134.6] 134.8] 134.5) 134.8] 134.5] 134.3] 134.1] 1344] 135.0] 135.4] 135.6] 136.0] 135.7] 135.9 
33 | Primary metal industries..........c0:sse-ssesseeeseee 115.8 119.8) 120.3] 120.4] 120.5} 120.2] 119.0) 119.2) 1185] 1180] 117.4] 1168] 1169] 1165] 116.4 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 


Sepa hoe 129.1 130.3:| 130;3'] 180.4) 130:5 7) 130.6)! 130.5.) 130.51 130.6) 1307) 130:8:) 131:2 4 “1814)) “fSt-t |) Stat 
35 | | Machinery, except electrical..........-.:sssessessre] 117.3 VATS) W426)! 417.65) A176) AI7.6 VWF) WAT AAT. VS) ES) WSO) WSO) Wetted 
36 | Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies... 109.5 108.3 | 108.5} 108.1] 108.1} 108.0) 107.9} 107.7} 107.7] 107.6} 107.5) 107.5} 107.4) 107.3} 106.9 
37 | Transportation 134.5 136.8} 136.1 | 135.7 | 135.7 | 138.4) 138.6] 1384) 138.7| 137.6} 187.9] 136.1] 137.4] 137.1) 137.3 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS..........::ccseseeeseees 125.7 126.2 | 126.2] 126.2) 1263] 126.4) 121.8] 126.4] 1269] 127.1 | 1269) 126.9} 127.3) 127.4] 127.2 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)..........c.scssscseeeeceeceee 130.3 130:9)| 180.9) 431.0} 131:0)| 431.0) 181.2; 13119) A817 131;9)) 132.3) 132:2 132:5)| 1825) ser 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

| and warehousing (06/93 = 100).... 
43| U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....| 


114.8 119.4] 118.9] 120.1} 121.2] 121.4] 121.8] 121.5] 121.9) 122.5] 122.6) 122.7] 123.0) 123.2} 123.3 
135.3 135.2 | 135.2] 135.2] 1385.2] 135.2] 1386.2} 135.2) 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 145.4 
113.0 122.6 | 125.2] 126.1 | 127.0] 126.5) 124.2| 126.1 | 125.8] 127.8] 126.8) 125.9] 125.6) 130.3] 131.8 
130.8 147.7| 147.6} 147.9] 151.5] 152.5] 152.7} 154.2) 154.7] 154.0] 155.4] 155.4] 156.4] 156.6} 157.6 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


30 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 ue 2000 


Finished goods 


123.2 124.7 
123.3 125.7 

77.8 78.0 
134.2 135.8 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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125.5 
126.8 

77.0 
137.1 


127.9 
129.0 

78.1 
140.0 


131.3 
133.6 

83.2 
142.0 


133.0 
135.1 

78.8 
146.1 


138.0 
137.2 
94.1 
148.0 


34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1995 = 100] 
eee 
SITC 
Revs Industry aad L + awn 
| | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July 
T 1 
0} Food andilive:anlitialsvcc.<. sacssarcsacuckenseecteeccuseeeeuecsecns 85.8 83.6 85.9 87.1 88.5 88.7 89.8 88.6 89.1 88.6 87.9 87.8 88.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations.............c.cecseeeeeeeees «| 108.2) 103.7] 105.2) 107.4] 107.6} 105.9} 105.4} 107.1 FOZ OS Sith O:8a heed OL7, |p 10:5: 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations : 66.9 64.0 67.8 70.8 74.0 75.8 78.8 76.4 77.2 74.7 74.7 73:5) 13.2 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 91.3 88.6 91.9 88.7 89.8 88.9 86.9 86.2 87.8 89.5 87.4 88.4 91.0 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............cccccceee 82.9 82.9 83.7 83.5 82.2 82.6 82.0 80.9 79.7 78.4 TBS 76.9 76.8 
21 Hides, SKINS, ANd fUrSKINS, FAW............ceecseseseeeseseseaesenes 89.7 95.4) 100.5) 104.7} 102.1 103.3 | 105.6) 106.5} 107.5] 119.2) 123.2] 111.0} 103.8 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.............ccccceseseseseseseeeeeeees 80.3 78.0 83.8 81.3 79.3 85.0 83.9 78.1 79.0 75.0 76.0 79.9 85.7 
24) Cork and WOOG.............::0:00++ AN Glee) 88.4 86.9 87.2 86.5 85.9 85.2 84.3 83.5 81.6 80.9 80.6 81.2 
25| Pulp and waste paper....... a5 95.9 91.7 90.7 89.8 88.6 85.9 85.8 83.6 82.3 80.6 75.2 73.6 Wale} 
26| Textile fibers and their waste....... — 67.7 70.7 72.2 72.0 72.2 73.2 70.4 70.6 67.6 64.8 64.1 63.0 62.6 


27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals... 


28) Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 78.0 78.7 78.7 79.5 76.2 74.7 74.1 74.7 72.5 73.0 72.2 fae 69.2 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. ep 147.6 166.3 157.2 162.1 157.4 157.5 159.5 152.4 | 156.0 | 159.0 153.6 144.0 
32) ‘Goal, Coke“and | DrQuOnOS seco Ssecses sen soeccecacesnenctececnes 93.8 93.1 93.1 93.3 93.1 93.0 93.1 93.1 93.6 | 100.2} 100.4} 100.7] 100.7 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 178.3] 172.3 203.3] 189.0 193.4 | 183.6 181.1 185.2 172.4 | 178.4] 184.4] 177.0 162.8 

4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS.............000 64.6 63.2 Oley 60.0 59.0 58.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 61.6 65.0 67.1 69.1 

5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ......cceseseeseseeseeed 94.7 94.9 94.4 94.9 94.0 93.0 93.1 92.9 93.4 92.8 91.6 91.0 90.0 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............-se-s:s:+00 100.3} 100.2) 100.4} 100.2} 100.1 99.7 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.5 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. y 103.3 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.2 103.4 103.2 103.4 | 103.0) 102.9 102.9 102.9 
57| Plastics in primary fOrM ......-..---s-sssecssesseestesssenteeneensennes A 95.4 92.8 92.3 91.2 90.0 90.5 91.5 92.7 91.2 89.9 89.1 87.0 
58| Plastics in nonprimary fOrMS............c.:-scescceceecenseeeceseenees f 99.4 99.3 98.9 98.3 98.3 96.6 96.5 96.7 96.8 96.1 96.5 97.1 
59) Chemical materials and products, 1.€.S. ...........::essseeer 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.2 99.1 99.9 98.4 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.3 98.3 97.8 

| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.7} 100.9) 101.1 100.8} 100.5} 100.4} 101.0} 100.6} 100.4} 100.1 99.9 99.7 98.9 
62 FIUIDOF MANUTACUTBS; THOS. oc a can ssc vaisecennsecnnceoenncesinnd 104.8 104.7 104.7 104.6 104.1 103.8 104.4 104.3 104.7 | 104.0} 104.0 104.1 104.8 
64) Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

QING PADADOANG: cc a3: sonticbonveccnces oan cngenienciasesancceeesece 90.4 90.3 90.0 89.9 89.6 89.1 88.6 88.4 87.8 87.7 87.6 87.0 85.7 


66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
BEIT INOnISrroUus imietals nn es te ssenecneneeceeees 


106.3} 106.3] 106.1 105.8 | 105.9} 105.6} 106.2} 106.2} 106.0} 106.5} 1066} 107.0} 107.0 
103.0 | 105.1 105.0} 104.9) 103.4} 104.9) 109.1 108.1 106.5 | 103.1} 101.6 99.5 95.5 


7| Machinery and transport equipment 
71| Power generating machinery and equipment... 


97.3 97.4 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.5 
1253) || A244 A 2s4 AAS ANS 7) S20" At 5:2 14.7) 115.0] 115.0) 115.0) 115.0 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries....... 106.5 106.3 106.3 106.5 106.6 106.8 107.1 106.8 | 106.7 | 106.7 106.7 105.9 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
| MAGE TIVACHNNO DANES Soo choles ntpne nse amansneni 108.3 | 108.1 108.2} 1083} 108.4] 1085} 108.6] 1088} 109.2} 109.5) 109.5] 109.6} 110.1 


75) Computer equipment and office machines 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 96.7 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.5 96.5 96.6 96.5 


68.3 67.8 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.6 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.7 66.2 65.6 65.4 


77 Electrical machinery and equipment 85.7 85.8 85.8 85.4 85.3 85.4 85.2 85.2 85.2 84.8 84.8 84.5 84.0 
PAS) VRC) Fe So ne eee rarer eretns nop reece ener EE 103.9} 103.9) 104.1 104.0} 103.9} 104.0} 104.1 104.1 104.1 | 104.1] 104.1 104.1 104.2 
87) Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments and apparatuS................cccceeeeeseeseeeerene 106.4} 106.4) 106.5] 106.9} 106.9] 106.6) 107.0) 107.0] 107.0) 106.8} 106.9} 107.1 106.9 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1995 = 100) 
sitc 2000 2001 
Industry —+ —- —>——_———_ 
Revi July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July 
aay eee aoe de IES 4 fei te a 
0] Food and live amimalls................sssssssecsscsecescueeseacennes 91.5 91.7 91.2 91.5 90.2 92.4 92.8 91.3 93.0 90.8 89.8 88.5 87.7 
01 Meat and meat PreParatiONS........ cesses 98.1 98.9 99.0 95.5 95.7 97.3 95.5 96.1 100.4 | 102.6 104.4 | 104.3 107.4 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
AQUATIC INVEMODAtES.........ccccvseeee se eeeeeesueeteeteeesensees 110.7 113.5 112.6 110.7 109.3 109.1 107.4 105.6 102.2 100.1 99.7 98.8 95.6 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.2 97.6 97.8 100.9 96.8 104.5 106.1 101.7 109.5 102.3 100.5 97.0 97.1 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
tere Oteenscnesvetreccear, acu sderamnaecicnstiedsscbencautecsecesss snes 56.8 §5.8 §4.5 54.1 51.9 50.8 50.5 §1.1 §1.1 52.1 50.8 49.8 47.2 
A (Beverages ANd tODACCO..<..cscoscoscocseccvtccsecscceccscsnonsvesy) 112-0 112.9 113.6 113:5: 113.3 litoie 113.2 113.3 113.0 113.2 114.8 114.4 114.4 
11 BOVElAQCS scp saces cence ssssesevasaccterssnarvecensisccussactecvecoupsvaurers 109.4 109.9 110.7 110.6 110.7 110.6 110.5 110.8 110.4 110.7 1125 a2el ioe 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 
24 Cork and wood 


25) "PUID Nd WAStE DADOM sicarccxcacsavsnensesespncevenssenzcoreanvenenesan} 80.7 81.4 82.0 83.4 83.4 83.4 84.3 82.9 80.4 76.8 72.5 68.3 65.5 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. seth One 102.1 101.6 102.3 100.1 98.8 100.8 100.9 98.1 98.1 97.0 95.4 95.8 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.6.5. ........0.0 101.8 101.3 103.0 104.3 99.1 97.1 102.0 115.3 97.7 91.8 100.7 98.6 85.7 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. aa 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 168.5 | 169.9} 187.6| 181.8 183.3] 163.9] 152.0) 153.9 144.7 | 143.5 150.6 149.6 141.4 
34} Gas, natural ANd MANUFACtUFed..........cceeseeesersere eerste 202.9} 205.4} 218.1 242.6 | 249.3] 331.8] 401.0] 316.9] 2445) 2444/ 233.5} 200.0 168.4 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.é.5. ........... 
52 Inorganic chemicals 


53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials...........cccccseeereees 87.6 88.6 87.9 87.0 86.9 86.9 88.8 89.6 89.1 88.4 87.9 87.6 88.2 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...........c.:ceee 97.5 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.7 95.7 95.1 94.9 94.6 94.0 93.8 93.8 96.8 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.......... 89.9 89.4 88.8 87.6 87.2 86.9 87.1 88.2 88.6 88.1 87.7 87.4 87.1 
57| Plastics in primary fOrMS........::sscsesseseereseeeseee sa| 95.5 95.4 95.3 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.5 95.5 95.8 95.8 95.7 96.8 96.8 
58) Plastics in nonprimary forms.... os 81.5 80.9 80.8 80.0 79.5 78.6 80.3 84.5 84.4 83.2 83.1 82.1 80.7 
59) Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ccc 100.2} 100.0} 101.1 100.4 | 100.4; 1006) 101.8) 101.6} 101.9} 101.4} 100.6} 100.4 99.8 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.0 98.8 97.9 97.6 97.2 97.3 98.2 98.7 97.3 96.3 95.5 95.3 94.1 
62 RUDDORIMANLIACCULOS, 1 O:Srrescsenccesccencees-sarsosreresscsneretved 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.5 91.8 91.8 91.9 91.8 91.6 91.5 91.2 90.5 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
GING ANON ORIOL. enc uec on cnsc rane sanvccdanvansanessmunvcrcennans 89.5 89.4 91.4 91.6 91.9 92.2 92.1 92.6 92.8 93.7 92.8 91.9 91.0 
66} Nonmetallic mineral Manufactures, 1.2.8. ....ccceceseenees 100.9} 100.9] 100.8} 100.2 100.2 100.2 | 100.7 100.5} 100.5 | 100.3) 100.3 100.0} 100.0 
68} Nonferrous metals we} 112.6) 118.7] 114.4] 115.7) 1143) 11441 121.0] 124.0] 116.4} 1109] 107.0] 106.1 101.7 
69 Manufactures Of Metals, 0.0.8. ...cccccsccccessessssseeseeeeeees 95.8 95.4 95.4 95.2 94.9 95.0 95.3 95.0 94.9 95.7 95.7 95.6 94.9 


7| Machinery and transport equipment... frock 89.6 89.5 89.3 89.2 89.1 89.0 88.9 88.8 88.8 88.4 88.2 88.1 87.9 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 96.7 96.5 95.9 95.7 95.4 95.3 95.9 96.6 96.3 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.1 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.é.s., 

MG! MECHING PANS eoccccusteseeesscxesvanzencstevetuascunsssesneseccaneey 96.7 96.4 96.1 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.9 95.9 95.6 95.1 94.7 94.6 94.6 
75| Computer equipment and office MACHINES... eed 59.9 59.9 59.8 58.8 58.8 58.7 58.3 57.8 57.5 56.5 56.4 56.2 56.3 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment... 84.3 84.2 84.1 83.9 83.7 83.6 83.0 82.8 82.8 82.1 82.0 82.0 82.1 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... on 82.8 82.7 82.6 82.7 82.5 82.2 82.1 81.8 82.5 82.1 82.0 81.7 81.8 
TB WROACIVCNICIOS sx..cacetect.ccscoarssvceeveecsncetertcercessensevevesnterescel 102.8} 102.7} 102.6} 102.9} 102.9] 102.9] 102.9] 1028] 102.8] 1026} 102.4] 102.6]| 102.4 
BONS FOOWEON tena vuseattancses teh. corecatatiinn socom eae aeeren te 100.9} 101.0) 100.9} 100.8} 100.7) 1006] 101.0} 101.2 101.5} 101.1 101.0 100.8 100.9 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
QIN OPEC QOOGS G56: occas oes ties csc sees nmcestecsntenvecteel 


90.3 89.7 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
aa a 
2 
Category 000 2001 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan Feb Mar. Apr. May | June | July 
ATE COMMODITIES cn-n-cosstececrerncoatetence eee 96.2 96.0 96.6 96.5 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.5 96.2 96.1 95.9 95.6 95.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............cccccceceeeeeeeeees 85.1 82.8 85.3 85.8 86.7 87.4 88.2 86.6 87.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 87.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 84.0 81.3 84.3 84.6 85.7 86.7 87.3 85.7 86.4 85.9 85.9 86.5 87.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 97.9 99.7 97.9 99.5 98.2 96.3 98.6 97.0 97.6 95.3 91.0 90.9 93.1 
Industrial supplies and materials..............ccccceeeeeed 95.5 95.4 96.6 96.2 95.8 95.0 95.0 94.9 93.9 93.8 93.1 92.3 90.7 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 77.9 80.3 81.9 82.3 82.0 82.9 82.4 82.6 80.7 80.7 81.0 78.7 Uteale 
Furels: and MDAGANtS sss ens earscctanosesacssesoeecesncred 141.1 137.9 155.0 146.9 150.7 146.2 145.2 147.1 139.8 144.8 147.7 143.2 135.0 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 91.7 91.7 91.4 91.6 90.7 90.1 90.4 90.1 89.8 89.2 88.0 87.6 86.5 
Selected building materials...............ccccsssesseceseeee os 89.6 90.5 89.4 89.8 89.0 89.0 88.8 88.2 87.4 86.8 86.3 87.0 87.2 
Capital: GOOdS a ena_ anos csenitues cpacseyaadeas av .sdivacstare cet 96.1 96.1 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.5 96.7 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 99.1 O97 99:9 99.5 99.6 99.7 | 100.0} 100.5]; 100.4 100.5} 100.9} 100.9} 100.9 
Nonelectrical MaChinery........:iccccssesssereseetsanseseseed 91.6 91.6 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5} 915.0 91.3 91.1 90.9 90.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................] 104.4 | 104.4) 104.5] 104.5] 104.4] 1044] 104.6] 104.5) 1046] 104.7| 104.7] 104.7| 104.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. 102.5 | 102.4) 102.2) 102.3) 102.2} 102.0} 102.1 102.0), 101:9°| 101.8'|  101:7'| 101.7) 101.8 
Nondurables, manufactured..... 102.4 102.4 102.2 102.4 102.2 102.0 102.0 101.5 101.3 101.2 101.2 101.3 101.2 
Durables, manufactured.............c.seossscecsseseceereeey 101.5 101.4 101.3 101.2 101.2 101.1 101.3 101.5 101.5 101.3 101.2 101.2 101.4 
Agricultural commodities 82.6 80.9 83.5 83.9 84.7 85.7 86.1 84.9 85.1 84.7 84.7 84.8 85.5 
Nonagricultural commodities.... 97.8 97.7 98.0 97.9 97.8 97.5 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.4 O71 96.9 96.4 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100) 
2000 2001 
Category T 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. i June | July 
—t+ + =! +— —. 

ALIIGOMMODITIES 2 ceccesscecteetencecsnsrcassesseneccnesnercpeat> 99.7 99.9} 101.0} 100.6} 100.6} 100.0; 100.0 99.3 97.8 97.2 97.5 97.1 95.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............sccsssesccseeeseeey 91.1 91.3 90.7 90.7 89.4 91.0 90.8 89.8 90.6 88.9 88.7 87.6 86.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............+ 83.7 83.2 82.5 83.0 81.9 84.2 84.3 83.4 85.6 83.8 83.5 82.2 (Hes 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 110.5 112.9 112.5 111.2 109.5 109.1 107.9 106.7 103.9 102.4 102.1 101.4 98.6 
Industrial supplies and materials...............secseeeee eed 121.8] 1228] 1276] 1266] 126.9] 124.5] 1244] 122.3) 116.1 AAS 4 4916271 15-65" 11056 
Fuels:andiltibricantSincnc:rvsevecsccccescerssercesenecoacecso- 169.2| 170.9| 187.4] 184.5] 186.8! 178.7] 176.7] 169.3} 153.3) 152.3) 157.4} 153.1 142.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products............0000++4 168.0 | 169.5} 187.1 181.9] 183.6 | 165.6 | 155.7 | 156.1 145.9| 144.2} 151.0} 149.5} 141.6 
Paper and paper base StockS........:ccccceceseseeseeeeere 87.5 87.6 89.8 90.4 90.6 91.0 91.0 91.2 90.8 91.1 89.0 87.1 85.3 

Materials associated with nondurable 
SUDPIES ANIC) MAC alSacnereeerrenestrestaree es craceaewou ses 92.7 93.4 92.8 92.8 92.6 93.3 94.1 94.3 94.4 93.9 93.1 92.2 90.8 
Selected building materials 103.4 | 100.2 98.7 99.3 97.2 99.1 95.3 96.0 96.2 98.3} 104.8} 116.3] 107.8 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..} 106.5} 109.5/ 105.9] 105.6; 104.1 103.7 | 107.2] 108.7 | 103.8) 101.1 98.2 97.6 95.4 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............J 87.7 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.1 87.2 87.8 88.7 88.8 88.5 88.2 88.0 87.6 
Capital GoodSis.c. cssaccsvscssss tutcccecerscatences fecexwesusees 80.9 80.7 80.6 80.2 80.1 80.0 79.9 79.7 68,7 79.2 68,1 79.0 78.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 94.1 93.7 93.5 93.4 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.9 95.2 94.7 94.9 94.9 94.7 
Nonelectrical Machinery........:.:eccceseseseeeeeereees 7A 77.0 76.8 76.4 76.3 76.1 76.0 75.8 75.6 75.0 74.8 74.7 74.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.8 102.7 102.5 102.6 102.7 102.7 102.7 102.6 102.6 102.5 102.3 102.3 102.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................+4 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 
Nondurables, Manufactured. .........:cccecersserreeserey 99.8 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.6 92.9 99.8 100.1 100.0 100.0 99.8 100.0 
Durables, manufactured 93.4 93.2 93.0 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.9 92.8 92.8 92.5 92.3 92.1 91.9 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.... 99.5 99.2 99.6 99.8 99.1 98.8 99.5 101.5 99.1 98.0 99.4 99.0 97.4 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


{1995 = 100] 
en a aaeey 
1 
Calogor 999 2000 2001 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 

Air, freightGinbound) ccsacctce-s rose mee ener cet rereeee 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 87.4 86.5 84.0 
Alntrelght:(otitbound) icczsc..<eseens;nsvcassesvaccarecavesteecns 92.8 92.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 92.6 90.5 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)............:secceeeeeneees 112.3 114.2 113.3 115.5 111.9 114.2 119.2 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 103.2 106.4 109.7 
Ocean liner freight (inDOUNG)............:seeeeeee eens 133.7 148.0 142.3 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Il Ul IV | if] tH IV I Il Il IV I Il 
Business 
Output per hour of all PersONS........ccccescseeeseeeeteeeeseeeeees 110.3 110.8 111.8 Ault) 112.7 114.0 116.1 115.0 117.1 117.4 118.2 118.2 119.0 
Gompensation per NOUN. 5 csccasa<cccossisccucncavavinaedeavane 118.9} 120.3) 121.6) 123.0) 1243) 125.9] 127.1 129.0} 131.7) 133.8) 136.8} 138.2 |) 140.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 104.1 105.0 | 105.7} 106.4} 106.8} 107.4} 107.6} 108.1 109.6} 110.3} 112.0} 112.3} 112.9 
Unit labor costs............... 107.8 | 108.6} 108.8; 109.3) 110.4) 110.5) 109.5} 112.1 ewer ae eel ae alles) 
Unit nonlabor payments. . Sl ahem 114.5 114.6 115.1 114.2 114.4 116.9 114.2 115.2 113.9 112.1 111.8 112.1 
lmnplicit prics: Ga tlatore. cc: o- .nscsunexcuacocunsntabevansstsanenanes 110.5 110.7 110.9 111.4 111.8 111.9 112.2 112.9 113.5 113.9 114.4 52 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersOMs.........eccecceseeeseeeeeleneee 110.1 110.5 111.4 111.9 112.0 113.4 115.6 114.5 116.3 116.7 117.4 117.4 118.1 
GOMPaNnSavon Peri MOUl.c.c.cec acces snnncacerccncacan«soeewevees 1418.35 TASS) A209 12201 123.4 | 125.0] 126.3] 128.4] 130.7] 133.0; 135.9| 137.6] 139.1 
Real compensation per HOUT..............c:eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 103.6} 104.5} 105.1 105.6} 106.0} 1066] 107.0] 107.6) 1088) 109.7) 111.3) 111.5) 111.9 
Unit labor costs... 107.5) 1084] 1086) 109.0) 110.2} 110.2} 109.3} 112.1 I ao ieetss |) alike |) alitveds! 
Unit nonlabor payments.. eee LOen |) Set | SB | AGe ASS dirt A18:65|) 16:09) A674 AS:65)) iSal 113.4 
MRIDRGHE DIGS GONAON non cweus en craacecerdceccssencnccsiicn se cacecs 110.7 sua a BE] ila 111.8 112:2 112.4 112y 113.5 114.0 114.5 114.9 W1S.7 116.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees. 1141-7) TSH 113.7) 114.6] 115.3) 1166] 1183] ° 117.7] 119.7] 120.9} 121.4} 121.5] 122.4 
Compensation per hour............. | 115.2] 116.7} 117.8] 119.0] 120.3] 121.8] 123.0] 124.7) 127.2) 129.3) 132.3] 134.1 136.1 
Real compensation per HOUur...........cececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 100.9} 101.8| 102.4] 103.0} 103.3] 103.9] 104.2] 1045] 105.8; 1066) 1083; 108.7} 109.5 
Total UNIt COSTS........cscccessecssesscccscssssessesccecesesccerseeeeeee] 102.6| 102.5] 103.2] 103.2 | 103.7| 104.0] 103.9] 105.9} 106.0) 106.6) 1082) 1096] 110.7 

Unit labor costs... 103.1 103.2| 103.6) 103.9) 104.3] 104.5] 104.0} 106.0} 106.2} 106.9} 109.0} 110.3} 111.2 

Unit nonlabor costs. 101.2 | 100.7) 102.1 101.3| 102.2) 102.9] 103.4] 105.5] 105.3] 105.6} 106.0} 107.5} 109.2 
RAE DONS... oc seen ncanc ca ..| 147.7] 152.0] 145.3] 150.6] 148.6] 144.4] 147.0} 1843] 137.8] 133.8] 1185] 109.2} 104.2 
Unit:nonlabor paymentS....;.2:<<-s:0--0-scceccescerssasnacensnen ASO as: Sa ato 113.9) 114.0] 1135] 114.5] 112.9] 113.6] 112.8) 109.2) 107.9) 107.9 
implicit HGS CNAIOr=- =~ .02r-yee st. eaencranewenescncveneseses 106.4| 106.7] 106.8] 107.2} 107.5] 107.5] 107.5) 1083] 1087] 1089) 109.0) 109.5} 110.1 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all DErSONS........:csccesessseeeeseseseeeeeeeee 123.2| 125.7| 1268] 128.9] 130.2} 131.9] 135.0} 135.2| 137.3] 139.4] 141.3] 140.0} 139.9 
Compensation per NOul............2.ssssseseeseseseeeeseeeeeeees 116.8 | 118.0] 119.0] 119.9] 121.2} 122.8} 124.1 125.9} 128.1 131520) 135.251) 187225 139:3 
Real compensation per hour. 102.2} 103.0) 103.4) 103.7) 104.1 104.7} 105.2} 105.5] 106.6] 108.3] 110.7} 111.3} 112.1 
RIT UNAON: COSTS oe once cece cecat sieceesbesteeeassescoesos 93.1 93.1 91.9 93.2 93.3 94.1 95.7 98.0 99.6 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persONS.............:.0eeeeseeseereeeeee 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services...............cceeeeeeees 110.4 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7| 100.0) 100.5} 100.1 
Multifactor productivity................ Bare 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4 100.0 101.1 102.6 
QUT corres seeecevtnecces eae cuce seem ices nyamenmnep iaasnecesey 2n5 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8 100.0 105.2 110.6 
Inputs. 
LAabOn INPUtsacrscn: ss teres arettec eas bermiccrusitinseccronl coerce 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 100.0 103.7 106.4 
Capitall ServiGeSis. <:.cascccuns. tovaracssssssoteesnaesecoeseseaees 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0 100.0 104.7 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................, 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3 100.0 104.0 107.7 
Capital per hour of all perSONns...........:ccccseeseeeeeeeeeee es 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS...........2...sseeeeeeseeeseee ed 3.7 64.9 77-3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5; 100.0) 101.7 104.5 


120.1 118.3) 105.7); 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8} 100.3 99.9} 100.0) 100.2 99.8 
69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0; 100.9 102.4 


Output per unit of capital services.. 
Multifactor productivity................. 


OULD UT ole ttarcssteecransocevas oisceacuien senor teaticensuaasstenscesceclh MReTCe 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0) 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
Wah oniiinputices.toeszencossnenesscsccesasssaversavestanrceecstssastcavaceceal 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0; 103.8; 106.6 
Capital SeIviceSicssr-cessenccestsccecnerscnrectinrecee ter seoracee 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9; 100.0; 104.9} 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input...............06: 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2} 100.0) 104.2) 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons..................ccseseseeseeeees 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6} 100.0} 101.5} 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all Persons..............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0; 100.0; 101.9} 105.0; 109.0} 112.8); 117.1 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services wef 124.3 116.5; 100.9} 101.6 97.5} 100.0; 101.1 104.0} 105.0; 104.5) 105.6; 106.5 
Multifactor productivity............0000000 aoe 72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3) 100.0} 100.4) 102.6); 105.0} 106.1 109.8) 113.2 
OUTDUT creme eects sentecncasciscoantncaerenadsnseen tees cecercee [mE OOLD 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.41 100.0} 103.3) 108.7} 113.4) 116.9] 123.5] 130.7 
Inputs: 
IOUS Off all POISONS: .--2.cieqcscreqcsceaeseesayscenashcnariserccsseatse 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 104.8}; 100.4; 100.0; 101.4) 103.6) 104.0| 103.7) 105.5) 105.2 
Capital services...... daa 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0} 102.2) 104.5) 108.0} 111.9) 116.9); 122.8 
ENGOYi-psreeesnstrece-se cea’ Oiled 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0; 103.7; 107.3} 109.5] 107.0} 103.9} 109.2 
Nonenergy materials......... ) 38.2 44.8 75.0 92°5 93.6; 100.0; 105.7) 111.3) 112.8} 120.4) 120.4) 127.2 
Purchased bUSINESS S€rVICES....<...:.::eccsssessesssesesseareese 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0} 103.0! 105.1 110.0) 108.9) 114.2) 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs.............::00ceeeeeeed 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0; 100.0} 102.9} 106.0) 107.9} 110.2) 112.5) 115.5 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100} 
Item 1960 pea 970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
= a 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons... 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3; 100.5} 101.9} 102.6; 105.4; 107.8} 110.8] 113.8) 116.9 
Compensation per hour........... 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 95.0} 102.5} 104.5) 106.7] 110.1 113.5] 119.6) 125.1 132.8 
Real compensation per NOur..............ceccceseseeeeeeneeees 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.6 104.6 107.1 110.1 
Unit labor: Costesiccccrseccotssereacerueerecascnmsareeenceeeneavenees 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7 101.9 102.6 104.1 104.5 105.3 108.0 109.9 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0| 102.5} 106.4) 109.4] 113.3) 117.1 115.1 116.1 113.9 
fmoliettnries ‘deflator. visnc sess cranes avcescescce cavnusctecencrnse 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2 104.0 106.0 107.7 109.7 110.6 111.8 113.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.4 113.2 116.2 
Gompensation por moulirc. ssc. heck sarcseaceos tavacearancncs 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 95.0} 102.2} 104.3; 106.6; 109.8; 113.1 119.0; 124.2} 132.0 
Real compensation per hour.... 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4 100.2 104.0 106.4 109.4 
UI TADON: COSTS: cars scvenschcaccuactnecscstthavanhassreie vas gcceeemes 275 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5 101.7 102.5 103.7 104.2 105.2 107.7 109.7 113.6 
UNTERONIADON PAYMENTS = « cocc aces ccssccsaccntsaccsscastsoccusasee 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0 106.9} 110.4) 113.5 118.0 116.3} 116.8 115.4 
HMDNCH PrICe :GofAtOr = c.cccnn.ccecesnactccskarsncsurenccnceacscs: 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0 102.2 104.1 106.1 107.6 109.8 110.8 112.3 114.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOVEES....... ceed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4 112.3 116.2 119.9 
Compensation per hour............ 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3 102.0 104.2; 106.2 109.0) 110.3) 115.9 121.1 128.3 
Real compensation per hour. 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8 101.3 103.7 106.4 
Total UNR COSTS. 5.5. cssesinscnen 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8 101.0 101.1 102.0 101.2 101.5 102.6 103.7 106.7 

Unit labor costs...... 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5 101.3 101.0 101.9 101.4 101.8 103.2 104.2 107.0 

Unit nonlabor costs ea 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0} 102.1 100.2} 101.3) 102.2) 100.6) 100.9} 101.2} 102.5) 105.6 
UIE DH OTES 3c. c cos cectaxsansctaeusvudcesiasashacvoxsasetunanchsounanavesone 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0} 113.2} 131.7; 139.0) 152.2; 156.9] 148.9} 147.6) 131.0 
UDI NORIEDON PAVIRONtS 5c. <aseco<ssceycncoes tocsserverctcennanect 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 99.7 103.5 109.0 111.6 113.8 115.2 113.4 114.0 112.1 
mplicit price Genaton: .orc.ccenctscocsnestuscces sce xexepsemsnesnne 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3 102.1 103.7 105.1 105.5 106.2 106.6 107.4 108.7 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS........ccccsessecetseeteeetesenerees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 V7 124.3 129.6 46.3 
Compensation per hour.......... ee 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7; 105.6} 107.9] 109.3) 111.4) 117.3) 122.0) 130.1 
Real compensation per NOuUr.............cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2) 100.8; 100.4 99.0 98.8; 102.6) 104.5} 107.8 
FOI SR CTE aa ataceace ec cnhrntaae cas an apenas enenenoneeene 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8 100.6 100.8 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.1 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 99.0; 100.9} 102.8; 106.9} 109.9} 109.6] 104.4) 105.5 - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0 99.6} 100.9} 102.0} 103.9} 104.9; 104.0; 100.5] 101.1 - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SiC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1990 | 1991 | 1992 4 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Mining 
GOPDETIOLeS cece srere teins: seeac se cnesen veesrocmeeneanecray 102 102.7| 100.5) 115.2} 118.1 126.0) 117.2; 1165] 118.9] 1183] 105.5 
Gold'andisilenoreSics-s-cceeasaeteeeocrarecacesctne cans 104 122.3| 127.4] 141.6] 159.8} 160.8] 144.2) 138.3] 1585{ 187.6} 200.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.... 122 118.7] 122.4] 133.0} 141.2] 148.1 155.9| 168.0] 176.6] 188.0} 192.2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas..... na 131 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9] 112.4] 119.4] 123.9] 125.2| 127.4} 132.3 
Crushed and broken Stone............:.sscceceseeeeeeeeey 142 102.2 99.8] 105.0} 103.6] 108.7] 105.4} 107.2) 1126} 110.2; 104.8 
Manufacturing 
Meat produictsierccassecrevenseasectenceestcoee nese te 201 97.1 99.6; 1046] 1043; 101.2} 102.3 97.4] 102.5} 102.3} 102.2 
Daly products erccnasera sete necteceete. seers eneraedeac eens 202 107.3} 108.3] 111.4) 109.6} 111.8} 1164) 116.0] 119.3) 119.3) 114.1 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.... ae 203 95.6 99.2} 100.5} 106.8} 107.6] 109.1 109.2} 110.7) 117.8} 120.0 
Grain mill products...........-....6- oH 204 105.4 104.9 107.8 109.2 108.4 115.4| 108.0 118.2 126.2 130.4 
Bakery produictsccisncreseaccecccescscuconerare:cesssee es 205 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.1 100.8 | 107.5 
Sugar and confectionery products aa 206 103.2] 102.0 99.8) 104.5] 106.2} 108.3) 113.8] 116.7] 123.0} 130.0 
Fatstandionstornscrcnscneonsstsecsecencens a 207 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6) 111.8) 120.3) 110.1 120.2} 137.3} 156.1 
Beverages ie tecrenc-cce ees ecesnade menses ecentacnerasares 208 117.0} 120.0) 127.1 126.4] 130.1 133.5] 135.0) 135.5] 136.4] 132.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............! 209 99.2} 101.7) 101.5} 105.2) 100.9) 102.9; 109.1 104.1 112.7} 116.3 
Cigarettes mrcsccos-vnrescceconecesenesercoasey seceernces=earey 211 113.2} 107.6] 111.6] 106.5} 126.6] 142.9) 147.2} 147.2] 152.2) 135.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON...............0cceeeeeeed 221 103.1 111.2 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.3 131.2 136.2 138.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade... Bee 222 111.3} 116.2] 126.2] 131.7} 142.5) 145.3] 147.6} 162.2] 168.6) 171.9 
Narrow’ fabric millSs. scs--..2.-c-e-c-ne-se-<xs2-eseeueaen cost 224 96.5 99.6} 112.9} 111.4} 120.1 118.9} 126.3) 110.8} 117.7} 122.4 
Knitting Mills setecerrconces seeseeccoesrcemnecccrspeeseend he ces 225 107.5} 1140) 119.3) 127.9} 134.1 138.3 | 150.3) 138.0} 135.9] 144.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI..............ceeeeeeeeeee eee 226 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3|> 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.3 99.1 101.0 
Garpets and Tugsis.cccevereqc sconces osevecversnersue oeesks 227 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8; 100.2) 100.3} 102.3 97.8 
Yarn and thread mills rae 228 110.2 111.4] 119.6 126.6 130.7 137.4 147.4| 150.4 153.0 169.5 
Miscellaneous textile goOdS..................0220.-sca0e 229 109.2 104.6] 106.5) 110.4 118.5 123.7 123.1 118.7 120.1 127.0 
Men's and boys! furnishingS..............:0:::cceseeeeeee 232 102.1 108.4] 109.1 108.4} 111.7} 123.4] 134.7] 162.1 174.7 | 187.0 
Women's and misses' outerweal.............00eeeneees 233 104.1 104.3 109.4 121.8 127.4 135.5 141.6 149.9 151.9 174.5 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 102.1 113.7} 117.4) 124.5) 138.0} 161.3} 1745] 208.9] 216.4) 293.0 
Hats, caps, and millinery.................s0eeeeee 235 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 TAT? 84.3 82.2 87.1 99.5 108.7 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories..... 238 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0} 105.5, 116.8) 120.1 101.4; 107.7) 105.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 99.9 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8 109.2 105.6 119.2 117.2 129.2 
Sawmills and planing mills.........0.00..ccceeeeeeeeeeeeee 242 99.8; 102.6; 108.1 101.9; 103.3} 110.2) 115.6) 116.9} 1187] 125.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.1 91.3 90.7 
Wood 'contalniersic.s.c<ccenccoreecscseeteunrretsceeensaeess 244 111.2} 113.1 109.4| 100.1 100.9 | 106.1 106.7 | 106.2] 106.6] 105.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.................006 245 103.1 103.0 | 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7] 100.3 99:2 96.8 
Miscellaneous wood products asad 249 107.7 110.5 114.2 iS:3 111.8 115.4 114.4 123.4 Uh e2 141.3 
Household furnitirescccstasssesseavertne-sscueenerpesers 251 104.5) 107.1 WAOIS)|| WVOGs) 112553) 1:16:99) 129-69) 121539) 125183) t28i7, 
Office fUMNIKULG seccseeviccasiocdontoasseence suc eeeeaeest eet) 252 95.0 94.1 102.5; 103.2}; 100.5} 101.1 106.4} 118.3] 113.1 109.8 
Public building and related furniture.................... 253 119.8; 120.2) 140.6) 161.0} 157.4} 173.3) 181.5] 214.9] 207.6] 210.9 
Partitions:and|fixtates:erccsrsescee acters anens 254 95.6 93.0] 102.7} 107.4 98.9} 101.2 97.5) 121.1 125.6 | 127.0 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures... nos 259 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.2 110.7 121.9 122.7 
Bulpimillseorssesenceccrsscsovetrecannueevsveaver ee ool 261 116.7 | 128.3) 137.3) 122:55| 128.9] 131.9} 132.6 82.3 86.6 88.4 
Papenimills secctancopareeeessanes sores see see cease vases) 262 102.3 99.2; 103.3] 102.4] 110.2} 1186) 111.6] 112.0] 114.9] 122.7 
Paperboard) millSix--2.c.ee--ncos-sseeseareecerasessaunces oac4 263 100.6} 101.4) 104.4] 108.4) 1149] 119.5] 118.0] 126.7| 127.8} 131.0 
Paperboard containers and boxéS.................00005 265 101.3} 103.4} 105.2} 107.9} 108.4) 105.1 106.3} 109.7] 113.5) 113.5 | 
Miscellaneous converted paper products. sane 267 101.4; 105.3; 105.5} 1079] 110.6] 113.3] 113.6] 119.5] 122.9] 127.3 
N@WSDaperSicceccscececs:=Jocsusk ccuccdeaces vesccatacssueeece 271 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.6 86.3 
Pe@rOdiGalSs.5xaccx- crnncte stone aceon deccesuseveccensseeracee! 272 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 115.0 |.115.1 
Books:fey2222 Preiess cot 273 96.6 | 100.8 97.7) 103.5] 103.0} 101.6 99.3} 102.6] 101.0); 105.4 
Miscellaneous publishing. Sacre 274 92.2 95.9} 105.8) 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6} 114.5] 119.5] 128.3 
Commercial printing -s..-cres see esee cee erect ees 275 102.5} 102.0) 108.0) 106.9] 106.5) 107.2} 1083] 1088] 109.9| 115.2 
Manifoldibusiness fonmSis..essc.s0sse-sencee-eses-eeee 276 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 77.9 76.7 73.6 
Greeting Cards cvccc-ccgee. cess strssevusdevscreateosncesee 277 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2| 104.2) 103.9 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.................::.ceeeeeees 278 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4) 108.7] 1145] 114.2] 116.4] 123.3 
Printing trade services.......... re 279 99.3) 100.6} 112.0) 115.3; 111.0] 116.7] 126.2] 123.3] 126.7] 120.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals...............06c.cceeeeeed 281 106.8; 109.7] 109.7) 105.6] 102.3} 109.3] 110.1 116.8} 145.8] 170.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics.................:.0.44 282 100.9} 100.0) 107.5] 112.0] 125.3} 128.3] 125.3] 135.4] 142.2| 145.7 | 
DUGSicxennetpenacteseasenaeventexerccon satis teeter ite. 283 103.8} 104.5 99.5 99.7) 1046] 108.7) 1125] 112.4] 104.3] 104.8 
284 103.8 | 105.3} 104.4] 108.7] 111.2] 1186] 120.9] 126.4| 122.7] 116.8 
285 106.3] 104.3} 102.9] 108.8] 116.7} 118.0] 125.6] 126.4) 126.8] 125.6 
286 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 CAO Une t aleleee i! ales 
287 104.7 99.5 99.5 | 103.8| 105.0} 108.5} 110.0] 119.8} 117.5] 106.9 
See footnotes at end of table. a 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry | sic 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
T 

Miscellaneous chemical products...................... 289 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7 107.8 110.1 120.3 120.6} 128.1 
Petroleum refining 2. eics.sc<caccrasarecnesncerenseesenace 291 109.2] 106.6) 111.3] 120.1 123.8) 132.3) 142.0) 149.2} 155.7] 169.5 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................! 295 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9} 111.2 113.1 123.1 124.7 AIS 7 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 96.5 98.5 90.7 
THES ANGIINNEN WOES Snes caccssere ne Oeeecccecssecere castes 301 103.0} 102.4) 107.8) 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8 | 149.1 144.2} 145.5 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing..........| 305 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7 102.7 104.6} 107.4} 113.5 112.7} 114.0 
Fabricated rubber products, 0.€.C............ccseseeeees 306 109.0} 109.9) 115.2) 123.1 119.1 121.5} 121.0} 125.3] 132.3} 140.8 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C..............64 308 105.7 108.3 114.4 116.7 120.8 121.0 124.7 129.9 133.8 141.2 
Footwear, except rubber......c0.s.secescccseseessrecavens 314 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 117.1 126.1 121.4 110.9 131.6 
RMAC GIASSS Screens caanonacanevecencut-nsnaecbenrnsscrseers 321 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6 | 101.5} 107.6) 114.0} 127.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............4 322 104.8 102.3) 108.9] 108.7} 112.9 i teeré 121.4) 128.3 135.2 143.6 
Products of purchased glass............ccccecsseeeeeeees 323 92.6 97.7} 101.5} 106.2] 105.9] 106.1 122.0) 125.1 122.0| 134.0 
Goment) Ry dratiG. <n o.ccccs.5-<caxvenorcoveserauevpevaces 324 112.4} 1083) 115.1 119.9) 125.6.) 124.3] 128.7} 133.1 134.1 139.6 
Structural clay products 325 109.6] 109.8; 111.4) 106.8) 114.0] 1126] 119.6] 111.9} 1148] 124.0 
Pottery and related products...............cseeeeeeeeeees 326 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3) 108.4] 109.3] 119.3] 123.2) 127.1 120.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 102.3 101.2 102.5} 104.6 101.5} 104.5 107.3} 107.6) 112.8 114.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 110.4 114.6 114.7 114.6 
Blast furnace and basic steel products......... 331 109.7 107.8 117.0 133.6 142.4 142.6 147.5 155.0 151.0 148.9 
Iron and steel foundries............0.:.06 “ 332 106.1 104.5) 107.2} 112.1 USO tit 227. A623) 20:85) 2A 126.2 
Primary nonferrous Metals..............s.ccsercsssesserees 333 102.3 110.7 101.9 107.9 105.3 111.0 110.8 112.0 125.8 131.2 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing............:sceceeseseeee 335 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3} 101.2 99.2; 104.0) 111.3) 115.2') 122-7 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)......... 336 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 aaa 117.8 122.3 127.0 iGWS) 130.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal products... 339 113.7 | 109.1 114.5] 111.3] 134.5) 152.2] 149.6] 136.2] 140.0} 150.4 
Metal cans and shipping containers.... ae 341 117.6| 122.9) 127.8) 132.3) 140.9] 1442] 155.2] 160.3] 163.8; 160.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...............:00000e4 342 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0] 109.2) 111.38} 1182] 1146] 115.7} 123.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 102.6} 102.0 98.4} 102.0} 109.1 109.2) 118.6] 127.3) 130.3) 126.9 
Fabricated structural metal products.................55 344 98.8; 100.0} 103.9] 104.8] 107.7) 105.8) 106.5) 111.9) 112.7) 112.7 
Metal forgings and stampings......... a 346 95.6 92.9} 103.7] 108.7] 108.5) 109.3) 113.6) 120.2) 125.9] 130.3 
Wetal SOMViCeS (IN OiGizessecassrereccnscscrransaeseaesszesea: 347 104.7 99.4} 111.6} 120.6} 123.0] 127.7] 128.4) 124.4) 127.3] 127.9 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C..........02ceeeseeeee 348 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 93.7 96.6 92.2 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products 349 97.5 97.4} 101.1 102.0} 103.2) 106.6) 108.3) 107.7) 111.5) 110.3 
Engines and turbines..............cccsseeeeees 351 106.5/ 105.8) 103.3} 109.2) 122.3) 122.7| 136.6} 136.9} 145.9] 151.2 
Farm and garden machinery.............:ssseseeeeseeeee 352 116.5] 112.9) 113.9) 118.6) 125.0} 134.7} 137.2} 141.2} 148.5] 125.5 
Construction and related machinery...............0...4 353 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 117.7 122.1 123.3 132.5 137.5 137.2 
Metalworking MACHINETY........2.:.c+.+seeseeeeeseseeerees 354 101.1 96.4} 1043] 107.4] 109.9] 1148) 1149) 119.2] 119.8] 123.5 
Special industry machinery..............cccccceceeeeeeeee 355 107.5| 1083} 106.0} 113.6} 121.2} 132.3] 134.0) 131.7] 125.1 139.3 
General industrial machinery...........2:-.0eceeseeeerees 356 101.5} 101.6} 101.6} 1048; 106.7} 109.0} 109.4} 110.0} 111.2} 111.4 
Computer and office equipment.............2-:seeeeeee 357 138.1 149.6 | 195.7| 258.6} 328.6] 469.4} 681.3] 960.2 | 1350.6 | 1840.2 
Refrigeration and service machinery 358 103.6} 100.7} 104.9} 1086} 110.7] 112.7) 114.7) 115.0] 121.4] 123.2 
Industrial machinery, 1.€.C.........ccccseeeeeeeseeeeeeeees 359 107.3} 109.0} 117.0} 1185} 127.4] 138.8) 141.4) 129.3] 127.5] 134.3 
Electric distribution equipment.............222c:seeeee 361 106.3} 106.5) 119.6) 122.2) 131.8) 143.0} 143.9} 1428] 147.5] 146.6 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 107.7 | 107.1 117.1 132.9] 134.9) 150.8) 1543) 164.2) 162.3] 162.9 
Household appliances. .........2....:scceceeeeneeeeeeeeeeees 363 105.8} 106.5] 115.0] 123.4} 131.4] 127.3] 127.4} 142.9] 150.3} 150.2 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... 364 99.9 97.5) 105.7) 107.8} 113.4} 113.7} 116.9} 121.8) 129.2} 132.4 
Communications equipment...............ccsseeeeeeeeees 366 123.8 129.1 154.9} 163.0 186.4| 200.6) 229.5) 275.3] 276.0} 327.1 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 367 133.4.| 154.7) 189:3) 217.9) 274.41 401.5) 514.9|) 613.4] 768.0} 107.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 90.6 98.6} 101.3} 108.2, 110.5} 114.1 123.1 128.3] 135.3] 140.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment...........-..c:eeeeeeeeees 371 102.4 96.6 104.2 106.2 108.8 | 106.7 107.2 116.3 125.2 136.5 
Aircraft and parts oe 372 98.9} 108.2} 112.3} 115.2} 109.6} 107.9} 113.0} 114.7] 140.1 139.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing............02:02++ 373 103.7 96.3} 102.7} 106.2} 103.8 98.0 99.2} 105.3) 102.0) 112.6 
Railroad CQuipMenNt...........s0-.eececersssesecceenssseesned 374 141.1 146.9} 147.9} 151.0} 1525} 150.0} 148.3} 184.2] 189.1 | 205.1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...........c:-seseeeeee 375 93.8 99.8} 108.4] 130.9} 125.1 120.3) 125.5] 120.4] 127.7} 121.4 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts... 376 116.5 110.5 110.5 122.1 118.9 121.0 129.4 136.5 142.4 158.2 
Search and navigation equipment...........--...+++++ 381 112.7 | 118.9} 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5] 142.2); 149.5} 149.1 139.7 
Measuring and controlling devices..........--...0::0++ 382 106.4} 113.1 119.9] 124.0) 133.8) 1464] 150.5) 142.4] 143.5] 152.9 
Medical instruments and supplies...........---.-.00++4 384 116.9] 118.7] 123.5] 127.3} 126.7} 131.5] 139.8) 147.4) 158.6} 160.2 
Ophthalmic goods.........-..:61e1eeee 385 (24:2) 125.1 144.5| 157.8] 160.6] 167.2) 188.2] 196.3] 199.1} 229.5 
Photographic equipment & supplies... 386 107.8| 110.2] 116.4] 1269] 132.7) 129.5] 128.7) 121.5] 124.8] 147.2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.. 391 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 114.2 Like 133.9 
Musical instruUMeNts..........0000ssaccessssesereerneserecned 393 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 82.9 81.4 86.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(9872100) ee 
Industry sic 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Moystand!Sporting!|GOOdS;...--c.--sesces-ecnccrensvasseaey 394 108.1 109.7| 104.9] 114.2] 109.7] 113.6] 119.9) 125.7] 131.6| 124.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies... 395 118.2 116.8 111.3 111.6 129.9 135.2 144.1 127.5 132.5 129.3 
Costume jewelry and notionSs............-:02cceeeeeeeeeed 396 105.3 106.7 110.8 115.8 129.0 143.7 142.2 118.0 131.2 150.2 
Miscellaneous manufactures............0cccsseeeeeeeeees 399 106.5} 109.2} 109.5} 107.7} 106.1 108.1 112.8} 109.4] 108.5] 111.2 
Transportation 
Railroad transportation 4011 118.5 127.8 139.6 145.4 150.3 156.2 167.0 169.8 173.3 182.3 
Trucking, except local ' 4213 111.1 116.9| 123.4] 1266] 129.5] 125.4] 130.9] 132.4) 129.9} 131.6 
UiSMpostalisenviceis sees tee eermner ae: 431 104.0} 103.7) 104.5] 107.1 106.6} 106.5] 104.7/ 108.3] 109.7} 110.3 
Airtranspontation:. sechetsseresaccceeteaetsencetesse= ee) 4512,13,22 (pts.) 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2) 105.7; 108.6, 111.1 111.6] 110.7] 108.3 
Utitlities 
Telephone communications...........22.cccceeeeereeeees 481 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.5 142.2 148.1 159.5 160.9 170.3 189.1 
Radio and television broadcasting... 483 104.9} 106.1 108.3) 106.7} 110.1 109.6} 105.8} 101.1 100.7} 101.8 
Cable and other pay TV services.............00eseeeee4 484 92.6 87.6 88.5 85.3 83.4 84.5 81.9 84.7 83.5 81.5 
Electric itilitiesta: .cc.sesssvesescco-c secs secstccccestaveaneeve 491,3 (pt.) 110.1 113.4} 115.2} 120.6) 126.8) 135.0] 146.5} 150.5| 160.1 162.7 
(EECA CS ae opegencecelncoesc bopadeacasadeposonucceonstoncny 492,3 (pt.) 105.8; 109.6) 111.1 120:3) 0d 25-0) tore 145.9| 1586| 1444)/ 145.0 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ $21 104.3 102.3 106.4 111.4 118.9 117.8 121.6 121.8 134.2 142.3 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores 523 106.8 100.4} 107.6) 114.2 127.8 130.9 133.5 134.8 163.5 163.2 
lardWare Stores... s.<.ccec-c0enesse=6¢e-° 525 115.3 108.7 115.2 113.9 121.2 atS:s 119.5 119.0 137.8 149.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores....| 526 84.7 89.3 101.2 107.1 117.0 117.4 136.4 127.5 133.7 151.2 
Department: stores -c..a-cnasecespsaneceasssueeecaecenssee 531 96.8} 102.0} 105.4} 110.4] 113.4) 1159] 123.5] 128.8] 135.5] 147.4 
Variety StONCSSisecescavceccessccescesceccsesetnsnascsennceeed 533 154.4| 158.8) 173.7| 191.5] 197.4) 211.3] 238.4] 257.7| 268.7) 319.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 118.6 124.8 140.4| 164.2 164.8 167.3 167.6 170.3 185.7 195.2 
GOCE YRSIOLeS sasemeneretetaey ee eeenece ee neneemeaeeeceneatey 541 96.6 96.3 96.5 96.0 95.4 93.9 92.1 91.7 92.2 95.4 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets............:0::sceeeee 542 98.9 90.8 99.2 97.7 95.7 94.4 86.4 90.8 95.7 99.3 
Retail bakenSinc ce-tisecuscurccrtert-secsedesecenerosweres 546 91.2 96.7 96.5 86.5 85.3 83.0 75.9 67.6 68.1 83.8 
New and used Car dealers...............2:eseeeeeeeneeres 551 106.7} 104.9} 107.4) 1086] 109.7 108.1 109.1 108.8} 108.7] 111.9 
Auto and home supply stores 553 103.6 100.2 101.6 100.8 105.3 109.1 108.2 108.1 113.0 116.0 
Gasoline service stations............... 554 103.0} 1048) 110.2) 115.9) 121.1 127-2) 126.1 126.1 133.9 | 140.6 
Men's and boy's wear stores. 561 115.6 121.9 122.3 119.5 121.8 121.4 129.8 136.3 145.2 154.6 
Women's clothing Stores........ccsseccccesnsseecessserere 562 106.6] 111.2) 123.6) 130.0}; 130.4} 139.9) 154.2) 157.3) 176.1 190.5 
FamilViclothing|StoreS seecccsessscsaneatenceerccterareceesis} 565 107.8} 111.5) 1186) 121.5] 127.7) 141.8) 146.9) 150:2) 153.1 156.5 
SHOC@/StOLOS 5 csiivcvececsecceossccdsseacarsesdesvessveseresers 566 107.9} 107.8) 115.5) 117.3] 130.7} 139.2) 151.9] 148.4] 145.0} 151.1 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores................. 571 104.6) 105.4) 113.9) 113.3] 114.7] 117.4] 123.6] 124.2) 127.2] 134.1 
Household appliance stores 572 104.3} 106.7) 115.5) 118.0} 121.5; 138.4) 140.7] 153.5) 181.4] 183.9 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......| yee wate 129.8 139.9 154.5 179.1 199.3 208.1 218.4 260.3 314.6 
Eating and drinking places...............:::scseeeeeeeenee 581 104.5) 103.8) 103.4} 103.8} 102.1 102.0} 100.6} 101.6] 102.0) 104.3 
Drug and proprietary stores.................csseeeeeeeeeee 591 106.3} 108.0) 107.6) 109.5} 109.9) 111.1 113.9 | 119.7) 125.6) 129.8 
WIQUONIStON ES ncracencesncoassseseresenmaseaucuesearsarsnveses 592 105.9] 106.9) 109.6} 101.8} 100.1 104.7} 113.8) 109.9] 116.5] 114.6 
Used merchandise stores 593 103.0 102.3 VIS7 116.8 119.5 120.6 132.7 140.3 163.6 181.9 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores 594 107.2 109.0 TOS) ditto: 117.1 123.1 125.3 129.1 138.8 145.2 
INonStore:retallOlSscrccs;renssccsesrestsessec carer ssaniecesean 596 111.1 TAZ) 1265 132.2 149.0 152.4 173.3 186.5} 208.0] 222.2 
UCI dealersten.vacvastscnesscescterccvsevecse-seceravesccute 598 84.5 85.3 84.2 91.8 99.0) 111.4] 112.4) 109.0} 105.8) 115.1 
RetallistoresyN:@.Ccocccresecaresescaneercceccevcecesesse ae 599 114.5) 104.0) 112.5) 118.1 125.8} 127.0} 140.2} 147.8] 157.3) 161.0 
Finance and services 
GommercialibankS:..<cacsessecesscorrseseservecverceoesses 602 107.7} 110.1 111.0} 118.5} 121.7) 126.4] 129.7] 133.0] 132.6] 135.2 
Hotels:andimotelS acssccscscetennesseousccnen eee cee cecee J 701 96.2 99.3) 108.0) 1065) 109.9} 110.5} 110.0] 108.2 111.6] 113.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 102.3 99.9 99.3 99.9} 105.0) 106.6} 109.8) 109.0 116.2} 121.8 
Photographic studios, portrait................ceseeeeeeeee 722 98.2 92.1 95.8; 101.8; 108.3] 116.2} 110.7) 114.1 121.6} 105.1 
Beatity:SNODS:...c-202oc-cee sts sccncseevsvcsssceesversesareis 723 97.5 95.8} 100.9 97.0; 101.1 104.8; 107.66) 1085] 110.5] 113.3 
Barber ShoPS2:sccsecrccrcmswarteeeegecsseruexces : 724 100.7 94.9] 113.2} 121.9] 1188) 115.7} 128.8] 150.4) 157.4] 138.0 
Funeral services and crematories... eons 726 S12 89.9/ 103.8 98.7} 104.3] 100.2 97.6| 101.9} 104.2 99.7 
Automotive repair shops.............. cpaaeereces 753 107.9} 100.1 105.1 105.7} 114.3) 121.6) 116.1 117.2} 124.9] 127.6 
Motion:picture theaterS...--.--...--.-sccvessccenesecuseess | 783 118.1 118.2] 1148] 113.8} 110.4} 105.0] 104.1 103.4] 106.1 110.5 
a a ee 


"Refers to output per employee 


“ Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Count y_ 
S 1999 2000 le | I Ml IV | ll tll IV 

United States........ 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 4] 4] 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Ganadain..cranccas 6.8 5.8 fait a 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.7 
Australia............. 7.2 6.6 7S) 7.4 7.1 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
Danan eee 4.7 4.8 47 4.8 48 47 4.8 47 47 4.8 
France’. 11.2 9.7 11.4 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germany’. 8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
Ital? 5 11.5 10.7 11.8 11.7 AES) 11.2 ifiles' 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden’ ....cceccecco.. 7A 5.9 74 7.0 74 74 6.7 6.0 5.6 5.2 
United Kinadom' 6.1 = 6.2 64 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 = 
‘Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 

2 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 


Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are tries,1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1991 1992 I 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 | 2000 


Civilian labor force 

United States! 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943] 136,297] 137,673} 139,368} 140,863 
14,128 14,168 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 
8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 
64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 
24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 - 
39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 - 


22,940| 22,910] 22,570] 22,450] 22460] 22,570} 22,680] 22,960] 23,130 = 
6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 = 
4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 & 
28,610! 28,410/ 28,310] 28,280| 28,480] 28620] 28,760} 28,870] 29,090 = 


Participation rate® 


Initad Statac! 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.4 67.1 67.4 67.2 
Canada meer tee tnni aati teatime 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 
Australia... 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
Japan 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 
France... 55.9 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 - 
Carnes 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.7 57.7 57.9 - 
IEaly eee tae een 2 nate ec naam 477 47.5 47.9 47.3 474 474 47.2 47.6 47.8 = 
56.8 57.7 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 - 
67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 - 
63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 = 
United States’ 117,718 | 118,492] 120,259] 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708] 129,558] 131,463] 133,488 | 135,208 
Canadase ee . ..| 12,747] 12,672) 12,770] 13,027| 13,271] 13,380] 13,705] 14,068] 14,456] 14,827 


Australia 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 
22,120 22,020 21,740 21,730 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,520 22,970 - 
36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 = 
21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 - 

6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 - 

4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 - 
26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 = 


61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 
57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 
61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 
50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 
55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3 52.8 = 
44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 = 
53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 57.4 58.9 59.4 = 
64.9 62.0 58.5 576 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 = 
58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 = 
Uigler Giatce Me te eee Oa 8,628} 9,613) 8940] 7,996] 7,404) 7,236| 6739] 6210| 5,880) 5,655 
Canada........ al, 4533 1,496; 1,530} 1,359] 1,229] 1,271 1,230] 1,148} 1,058 918 
814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 


1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 
2,350 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,130 3,020 2,890 - 
2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 - 
1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 - 

400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 = 

144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 - 
2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 - 


6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 7.5 6.8 5.8 
9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 6.6 
2.1 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 4] 47 48 
9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.7 
5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.7 = 
6.9 7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 hers 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 
5.9 5.6 6.5 12 7A 6.3 5.3 4.0 3.4 - 
3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 71 5.9 
7 8.7 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For  ° Labor force as a percent of the wor king-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment t Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
Data" in the notes to this section. NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
* Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 

Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at Dash indicates data are not available. 

http://stats.bis.gov/flsdata.htm. P = preliminary. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
= + ai = i sr 
Output per hour 
United States... - - 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8} 102.1) 107.3} 113.8) 117.0) 121.1 127.0} 134.8 
Canada.. 38.7 56.6 75.1 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3 104.5 109.9 111.0 109.5 112.8 112.5 115.2 
Japan. 14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4; 100.5) 101.8) 109.3) 115.8) 121.4, 120.4) 124.1 
Belgium 18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4; 113.2} 115.5) 122.4) 123.6] 124.5 
Denmark. 29.9 52.7) 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 = - - - - - 
France... 21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9; 100.6} 108.5} 114.5) 115.0] 122.6) 124.0) 128.9 
Germany 29.2 52.0 (aes 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0} 101.6} 110.1 113.2) 116.8) 122.4) 126.7) 128.5 
Italy........ 20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2 102.9 105.6 109.3 109.5 111.5 111.1 112.9 
Netherland 18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 112.7 117.7 119.7 125.7 127.8 = 
Norway........+ 36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 103.0 103.9 103.9 
Sweden............ 27.3 52.2 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5 133.0 135.6 139.5 
United Kingdom... 31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 104.6 109.2 
Output 
United States... - - 75.8 103.2 102.4 101.6 98.3 103.5 111.1 118.4 121.3 127.7 133.5 139.3 
Canada...... 34.2 60.6 86.0 110.1 112.6 108.6 99.0 104.6 113.2 118.1 119.8 128.1 133.1 141.3 
Japan..... 10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3) 101.4 96.0 95.4) 100.6; 106.7) 111.1 103.6] 103.9 
Belgium.. 30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 105.1 109.9 111.8 113.8 
Denmark. 40.8 68.0 91.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 109.7 112.6 115.3 111.5 
France... 31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 111.5 114.2 
Germany 415 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3 100.9 102.2 
Italy... eee 21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4 102.2 107.2 105.6 108.3 110.3 111.4 
Netherland 31.7 59.5 774 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 114.1 116.6 = 
Norway.......... 56.5 89.1 103.6 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 115.7 117.6 114.0 
Sweden... 45.9 80.7 90.7 109.8 110.9 110.1 104.1 101.9 Wie 128.4 131.1 138.6 144.6 150.7 
United Kingdom... 67.7 90.3 87.2 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 109.9 109.7 
Total hours 
United States.... 92.1 104.4; 107.5] 106.6} 107.1 104.8) 100.4) 101.4; 103.6) 104.0} 103.7} 105.5} 105.2} 103.3 
Canada...... 88.3 107.1 114.6 121.2 120.2 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.4 113.5 118.3 122.7 
Japan..... 76.3 102.3 93.8 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
Belgium.. 170.7 174.7 119.7 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
Denmark. 196.5) 129:0)) 101.91 107.2) 404.7) 087); 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - 
France... 142.3} 149.0} 133.3} 105.4] 105.8) 105.9} 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
Germany 142.3 136.3 110.5 99.3 99.3 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 
Italy........ 108.7 120.9 122.0 108.9 109.7 107.7 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
Netherlands 170.6 156.2 111.8 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 - 
NOrwY.....eccesceerees 154.0 154.3 135.0 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 112.3 113.2 109.8 
Sweden... 168.3 154.7 124.0 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3 104.2 106.6 108.0 
United Kingdom... 217.3) 202.1 155.3 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4 105.0 100.5 
Compensation per hour 
United States.... 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 123.2 
Canada.. 9.9 17.0 47.7 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 110.8 
Japan..... 4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 115.8 ual ere 
Belgium.. 4 5.4 13.7 62.5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 112.0 115.2 116.0 116.0 
Denmark. 4.6 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9] 104.6 - - - - - - 
France.... 4.3 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 103.0 105.6 108.4 110.2 113.0 114.9 119.3 
8.1 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 92.1) 106.1) 112.3) 118.5} 125.2} 128.0} 128.9] 130.8 
1.6 4.7 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.3 125.4 123.0 126.5 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95:2) 103.7) 108.2) 110.6) 113.2) 115.8) 118.3 - 
47 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2} 113.6} 118.7) 126.2) 133.4 
41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8 106.3 114.2 119.7 123.3 127.4 
United Kingdom.... 3:1 6.3 33.2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 117.0 122.6 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States.... - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada... 25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 
Japan.. 30.9 43.3 91.7 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1; 104.9) 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
Belgium.. 30.1 41.7 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1} 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
Denmark. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3] 100.1 93.0 93.8] 100.9) 102.0) 102.8} 108.9 
France.... 19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3] 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
Germany. 27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1} 104.5} 102.0} 104.7} 107.2; 104.6; 101.8) 101.8 
7.9 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4) 102.1 103.2} 109.9) 112.4; 110.8] 112.0 
34.4 52.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5] 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 - 
12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92.2 95.6} 100.0} 100.9} 102.9} 107.1 111.4] 115.2) 121.5) 128.5 
15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8; 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91,7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
United Kingdom... 9.8 14.1 59.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2) 100.3 99.7; 102.5) 104.8) 107.1 111.9] 112.3 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States..... - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada... 32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6] 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
Japan... 10.9 16.3 §1.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9} 118.8} 130.1 135.1 VAT 98.3 93.1) 105.7 
Belgium 19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
Denmark 13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3) 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 
France........ 211 23.0 76.8 82.9 776 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9} 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
Germany..... 10.4 Len 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2; 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 
Italy... 15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
Netherlands 16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8) 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 - 
Norway 1.2 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7} 105.0} 107.1} 101.1) 100.0) 102.2 
Sweden... 16.9 23.1 70.3 75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 Th2 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 
United Kingdom. 15.6 19.2 77.8 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 92.6 99.3} 105.0} 102.8 
NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rat rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 eS | 
Ineeesty ene Pe eaceee 1988 | 1989°| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 *| 1998 *| 19994 
=I <a —t SS 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
MOLAI'CASES ccssasreeaeevecvinceresvsatear er schinrer ever ssearcentchunresuetens rien 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 71 6.7 6.3 
POSE WORKOEY! CASOS:.ceccesssssarsscanecceduecevarecsmrauttessvecrisreiereibraimnnexaes 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 
POSEWORKGAYS eraccicseccareceacacessrccses pisteaceserceceoshatshbesorsisesyarsynrresore 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - = = 
5 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishin 
Total cases be er tute nbn saab, See e dee ev samme as 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 V1.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 
Lost workday cases res 5.6 Bie 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 4.1 3.9 3.4 
LEOBEWOMKCRY Sipe cn.-cncat eaansesaautavuprodnersscesesetraneccastvaniushrstcabysbeavsber 101.8 100.9 dite: 108.3 126.9 - - - - - - - 
TOA CASAS Macccccctrrisseecnentnccon ee pnceasanenantasioterteasneaomcans wy 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 44 
Lost workday cases.. 5:1 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 Caf 


Lost workdays....... 


Construction 


HOtaliCASOS accra sscesscittoscscercserones sees 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 WEA 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 
Lost workday cases.. Bs 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 0 5.5 4.9 4.5 44 4.0 4.2 
HOSUWORKOAY Sisspastesnancesaanesencesserccartarcn-tarsrsnicssseesresersrearoreeereconear 142.2) 143.3} 147.9) 148.1 161.9 - - - - - - - 
General Suns contractors: 
Total cases . La srereaecevatoovk sus eatin en tower stdeea tear teratendrorcieentien 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 1.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 
Lost Werke cases fe 6.4 6.5 6.4 5:5 5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 OF 3.9 37 
OSU WONK GAY Sis ctsencuwceveneccnavsccsascorsrorsprentiestesenetarspeacdssesaceacnspeetens 132:2) S726] 17.6) meoe.0 |) manae-7, - - - - - - - 
Heavy construction, Loe hip 
Total cases . save Bas unsocbUshtect csucreattabacearoncees 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 lille 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday c: CASOS ietenssetryssecessavestececeeoeccusessucnn sancdaxbeecnesunvesastovteeey 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 
LSU WOPKGAYS sic pas ess onion cas acssevennepvedsyncedcucdvncdeeccesuseeesususssgiueaered 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - - - 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 ible) 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 
Lost workday cases.. i 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 4.7 41 44 
LOSE: WOKE S recto. cceevendanspvace esnesese cov tewaissanondorsvecnescuassteeseeateecaerst 1414.1 144.9] 153.1 151.3] 168.3 - - - - - - - 
MOtal CASES pe ose p tose ote cictases Nea cs SvewecNdhaden canectetnesses cveaeieeets 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 
Lost workday cases Sy7/ 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 48 4.7 46 
LOSE WOrKC aS cies sex caeccatarcsvasssonreceacensoscestcsassssacczensere he eseseantee 107.4; 113.0] 120.7) 121.5} 124.6 - - - = s = os 
Durable goods: 
M Otel CASOS xs ceeeee-wnesctssvusvesiaentaaegicesdacsessBepsansreNesuesteseeopeecees 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 1S 12.8 11.6 ifee} 10.7 10.1 
Lost workday cases 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 55 5.4 57 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 


Lost workdays. 


Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. al i : : z 
OSE WORKGAYVSis ey acscatcava teas snencusetnacsacdacesasuaveatnuemvaccvudhesresvensseescsa 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 = = = = = = = 

Furniture and fixtures: 
T.Otal CASOS) 5. ccivececcaxsteresseveseseeenans eecyeinee <cesnare 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS........22.2:0s0.08 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays............. 


Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. vf 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 aA 7.3 r2 7.2 6.8 Rw 7.0 6.3 

LOSE WOIKGRY Sic dicaxeni ness caercasuaensuts siasaueestsacsasensveevacsvansssaricad 161.3 168.3} 180.2 169.1 A155 - - - - - - = 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total Cas@S «0... 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 
MOtal CASS fies curs rescaiiniesrcsactestsyenteruaninece ts ceceoer er eeneee 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.41 114.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 
Lost workday cases. : eons : 
Lost workdays 

Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases . * vee 
Lost workday ct cases.. 
EOSEWOIKG AY Sinccecceccantite<ccvasstistcceasses a attete 

Transportation equipment: 

Total cases 
Lost workday cases 


HOSIMWOTK GAYS is cxcosncoecncsuceccancestetvartres dactsascxorssseaqrscasascatrerteeieecd 134.2 138.6} 1 53.7 166.1 1 86.6 es - - - = = = 
Instruments and related Beaute: 
Total cases . tan Sener se toeeeee et 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 Sul 48 4.0 4.0 


Lost workday c cases 
Lost workdays... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing i industries: 


Total cases . eaenaveee fate Wiwuyrs gs aes sbeds eueee ramen ga ies a) AES Hs 10.7 10.0 9.9 
Lost workday | cases.. : he oo ae - 


EOS WOLKGEY Srataccanstettstsassneteipcn cuticle ree 91.0 97.6} 1 13.4 104.0 108.2 a 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and of case” ] 
‘ype 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994‘! 19954] 1996 ‘| 1997‘! 19984| 19994 
Nondurable goods: | ] 
Total cases 11.4 11.6 ie: ahs 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases... 5.4 6:5 5.6 5.5 (se) 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 


Lost workdays 


Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 

Tobacco products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 

Textile mill products: 
Total cases s i ‘ i F fi : : d i 
Lost workday cases........ =| 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 Sal 3.4 3.2 
LOSE WOPRGOYS 5 coc onescresnsscnctnns 

Apparel and other textile products: 


alGtal GaSeSmiecce cae ee eas So incon ace tkoe eect rer ee 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 74 7.0 6.2 5.8 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays. 
Paper and allied products: 


101.7 107.8 116.9 TASIZ 124.8 - - - - - = - 


18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 
9.2 9.3 9/9) 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 Fire) 7.3 
169.7) 174.7) 202.6] 207.2) 211.9 = - - = = = = 


Total cases 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 Thal 7.0 

Lost workday cases ac 5.9 5.8 5:5) 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 Safi 3.7 

POSE PIRI oss oe neste weensecss evpnnssavaniyal Sadhu aaneeseueneont soared 124.3) 132.9) 124.8} 122.7) 125.9 - - - - ~ - - 
Printing and publishing: 

TOtal CASOS 5. cccsnccses Radac Roaceae es 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 hf 5.4 5.0 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Chemicals and allied products: 


Total cases 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 6.7 5.5 48 48 4.2 44 

Lost workday cases 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 PT 2.8 Car 2.4 2.3 2A 2.3 

Lost workdayS.............. Saaseseeiasaeae teases kaa en earnest ee 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 

OPA CASES seer ec acd. tactisrtes panteee oh Veneta coaceeeateerrsensetereattcecaed 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 48 46 43 3.9 44 

Lost workday cases 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 24 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 


Lost workdays 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
"VOQtANCASCS: 5 Sees aisatet en tavone fase ans aeckesiveden 


Lost workday cases 8.1 8.0 78 f2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 $5 

HOSE WOKKAV Scorn cevearicetapeussssasassnstdeccucrsintsunrann ceases acercvancarstvetere’ 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - - = = = = 
Leather and leather products: 

TONOREM RSIS oases accra a sccaan cen gpa secs nenicsaxaadassibasasaestsancirachian 11.4 13.6 ay 12.5 12.1 1250 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Transportation and public utilities 
VND COS vector ctirceicep rcv trae gente race ratdnciae seb annidoarotasalseoiiceiadennes 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 
Lost workday cases 
Lost WOrkGaYS......2..22:02-.0eceeee 


Wholesale and retail trade 

TROPA CASO cs aaasiecaactenes sereak oerexanc see inc rants pUnswaas cn sanabasasasvaisener 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 eS 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 


BCS SEMICON KCIAY Sis cr crises cee meranesc con ded anaapaseacerednesccencevatrenvanedysascesy=enwes 69.2 71.9 vars) 79.2 82.4 - = - = = = = 
Retail trade: 
GME MI AER et costs eemersance- oe sse ahi ody sea vea danced iemtoasy ee trveraseareet sas 7.9 8.1 8.1 ate BF 8.2 7.9 ae 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
GIES CUNSAGIOG corpo octet den aa a nasa on azonavachiice intdeanep apenas ds 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 Pas 2.6 2.4 2.2 ti 1.8 
Lost workday cases ; 
Lost workdayS.....-.......--.6 


Services 
MOA CASOS raverteccessceasvoncvcerdevecs sess seesideseacessensisanuveatesersees ensue 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 49 
Lost workday cases ie 2.6 PATE 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 20) 
Lost workdays......... | 47.7 §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 = - - - - - = 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, est workGay estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 
1400 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Event or exposure’ 


Transportation iINCiCeMts...........csceseeccsereeseseseressessererensseeeeenseeceeees 
HIQHWAYIINCIAG rece saecrere-ereedattusneechomrtpeeessecasveregcmmesnecseccecssh-avessnny 
Collision between vehicles, mobile EQUIPMENT. ............eseereeseed 
MOVING) IN SAME! CIFECHON S55: sec. <censouspssevectsersaveessecrrenseses 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming... 
Moving in interSection............cccrsscssarsssesrssesserssnsnsevensecrenscssant 
Vehicle struck stationary object or EQUIDMENT............:eesereeereeed 
Noncollision}imeideritirrcervscc<seesaterevcsesresanarscratenseeerner 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSiON............sese0 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. =H 
EAT REN (VEIL oe eres sakes ee aetna ¥ames pics canacinmcneceassye sentercacssbececsanies 
ANGI AN oa ceuse se caxscncaverseceenaiaksynunnanaunianse sateunadsnecmanecudeceacsnat 
Worker struck by a vehicle 
Water vehicle incident...........:.sssscssecsssssereseseeevnees 
FRARWEY econ crron cece ccnnecsuvsteny sxssmasenennswn wens se uacNevaunkenix meas rar sgna 


ASSAUITS ANG VIOIONT ACIS v..ccsccccsnssncsecsenccnstaccrenceossacceossecseccesesssssa 
PHOETUGID OSes ctcsee cst cccensicprssans enecexbneas cnswtrcazsceysboermascuannthoistnesanissnesenivn 
S106 1 C116 boc ccasrmecucnceqeeocnoctndvotsce caibacanechoa Aue Gesaegcoarnacananaray 

Sta DING are arrssnsesaeas snes 
Other, including bombing... “A 
SOWANMCHEG WHUNES © acess ceecenencinde seezcencaeancccenvvisttvaenancaubeceedesnadiod 


Contact with objects and equipMent...............seseeseeeeeeersereeeee 
STUCKIDYODjOCtieerwcricc-saceateceecunnsetnce 
Struck by falling object..............0. 
Struck by flying Object...............00ssssssssssreseseess sad 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects............02..066+ 
Caught in running equipment or machinery..............:sesseeeeeees 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.............c.ccceeeeeeeeed 


Fall to lower level. 
Fall from ladder. 29 
FW WOME L OO icscaacc couse ceens sca vansastatesnavnceestetcixawestascontstndecsisbuads 
Fall $OMUSCANOIG, SEAGIG cs. sicocwestnscavcussaondasecdsvecethesvinect rere 

FAM ON SAINOIEVEL  cterececevess poses vee cenexvesteneneusasnidecensvsueacassanertouaseul 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments................., 
Contactiwithielectric CUMetit ccv-carccsest «cc ceececessseerectucctosevsnsrresesedes 
Contact with overhead Power liN@S............cesccsseseseeseeseeseseeseeees 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes.........cccceccecseecescesensceeesseseees 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances...............! 
Inhalation of substances rari 
OXYGEN GEfICIEN CY Nef oicasesseeesvetcaave cecesssivestssrestvissncyooacunersissaivecel 
DrOWningrSUDMERSION serer cnc: causconccuuscossusccsecteessstecencesccncceseees) 


Flres'and OxplOSlONS %s..c<.cys.cc-vscvecaeacveenssaveteceuenncsarsuvoaustassotscevedl 


Othorevents or. exposures sn eee 
ee 


1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 


* The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 


total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 


Fatalities 
1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
t J 
6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
652 640 701 12 
109 103 118 2 
234 230 271 4 
132 142 142 2 
249 282 306 5 
360 387 373 6 
267 298 300 5 
388 377 384 6 
214 216 216 4 
315 261 223 4 
373 367 413 7 
106 109 112 2 
83 93 60 1 
1,241 1,114 960 16 
995 860 709 12 
810 708 569 9 
75 73 61 1 
110 79 79 1 
215 216 223 4 
1,005 1,035 941 16 
573 579 517 fe) 
369 384 317 5 
65 54 58 1 
290 320 266 4 
153 189 129 2 
124 118 140 2 
668 716 702 12 
591 653 623 10 
94 116 114 2 
139 154 156 3 
83 87 97 2 
52 44 51 1 
586 554 572 9 
320 298 334 6 
128 138 153 3 
43 40 46 1 
120 123 104 2 
70 59 48 1 
101 90 87 1 
80 72 75 1 
199 196 205 3 
ee a eee 


3 


NOTE: Totals for 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


major categories may include sub- 


categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 


percent. 
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Office or Topic 


Internet address 


: es = 


E-mail 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 
Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 

Occupational illnesses, injuries 

Fatal occupational injuries 

Collective bargaining 


Labor 
Industry 
Multifactor 


Employment 
Occupation 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 

_| Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 


http://www.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/790home.htm 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
http://www.bis.gov/oeshome,htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://www. bls.gov/nlshome.htm 


http://www.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


http://www.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

http://www.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/oshcfoil.htm 

http://www.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


http://www.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/mprhome.gov 


http://www.bls.gov/emphome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ocohome.htm 


http://www.bls.gov/flshome.htm 


http://www.bls.gov/ro4home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro lhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/roShome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/robhome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3home.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9home.htm 


http://www. fedstats. gov 


| 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


cesinfo @bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo @bls.gov 
lausinfo @bls.gov 
202_info@bls.gov 
oesinfo @bls.gov 
mlsinfo @bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


cpi_info @bls.gov 
ppi-info @bls.gov 
ippinfo_ipp @bls.gov 
cexinfo @bls.gov 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo @bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo @bls.gov 


dprweb @bls.gov 
dipsweb @bls.gov 
dprweb @bls.gov 


oohinfo @bls.gov 
oohinfo @bls.gov 


flshelp @bls.gov 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
BLSinfoBoston @bls.gov 
BLSinfoChicago @bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas @bls.gov 
BLSinfoKansasCity @bls.gov 
BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
BLSinfoPhiladelphia @ bls.gov 
BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Seri Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
adn date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation September 7 August October 5 September November 2 October 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs September 5 2nd quarter November 7 3rd quarter 2; 39-42 
Pera bon ape Export September 13 August October11 September November8 October 34-38 
Price Indexes 
Producer Price Indexes September 14 August October 12 September November 9 October 2; 31-33 
nn eee 
Consumer Price indexes September 18 August October19 September November 16 October 2; 28-30 
a EEE EE EE Eee 
Real earnings September 18 August October19 September November 16 October 14, 16 
Employment Cost Indexes October 25 = 3rd quarter 1-3; 21-24 


i 


